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The  a^Guis  of  men,  the  interests  and  the  history  of 
nations,  the  relative  value  of  institutions  as  disco- 
vered by  their  actual  working,  the  merits  of  different 
Bystems  of  policy  as  tried  by  their  effects,  are  all 
very  imp^feetly  examined  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  individuals  who  administered  the 
systems  and  presided  over  the  management  of  the 
public  concerns.  The  history  of  empires  is,  indeed, 
the  history  of  men,  not  only  of  the  nominal  rulers 
of  the  people,  but  of  all  the  leading  persons  who 
exerted  a  sensible  influence  over  the  destinies  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  whether  the  traces  of  that 
influence  survived  themselves,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
lesser  minds,  their  power  was  confined  to  their  own 
times. 

But,  in  another  view,  this  kind  of  inquiry,  this 
vol..  I.        -  B 
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species  of  record,  is  even  more  important.  Not 
only  the  world  at  large  is  thus  instructed,  but  the 
character  of  statesmen  and  rulers  is  improved. 
Examples  are  held  up  of  the  faults  which  they  are 
to  avoid,  and  of  the  virtues  which  they  are  to  cul- 
tivate. Nor  can  history  ever  be  the  school  of  po- 
tentates, whether  on  or  near  the  throne,  unless  the 
character  and  the  conduct  of  their  predecessors  be 
thoroughly  scrutinized.  This  task  has  been  at- 
tempted in  the  following  work,  which  aspires, 
therefore,  to  a  higher  office  than  merely  amusing 
the  vacant  hours^  of  the  idle  (the  hours  a  little 
more  unemployed  than  the  bulk  of  their  time),  and 
aims  at  recording,  for  the  warning  or  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  great,  the  errors  or  the  wisdom, 
the  vices  or  the  virtues,  of  their  predecessors.  It 
is  a  well-meant  contribution,  of  which  the  merit  is 
very  humbly  rated  by  its  author,  to  the  fund  of 
Useful  Knowledge  as  applied  to  the  Education  of 
those  upon  whose  information  or  ignorance  the  for- 
tunes of  mankind  in  an  especial  manner  depend. 
But,  how  moderate  soever  may  be  the  merits  of 
the  contributor,  the  value  of  the  contribution  can- 
not easily  be  estimated  too  highly,  if,  by  only  stating 
the  facts  with  careful  accuracy,  and  drawing  the 
inferences  with  undeviating  candour,  those  who 
voluntarily  assume  the  government  of  nations  are 
taught  to  regard  their  duties  as  paramount  to  their 
interests,  and  made  to  learn  that  ignorance  of  their 
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craft  is  in  their  calling  criminal,  by  having  placed 
before  their  eyes  the  examples  of  others — their 
signal  punishment  to  deter  from  vice,  their  glo* 
nous  reward  to  stimulate  in  well-doing.  This 
salutary  lesson  will  be  taught  if  the  fHends  of 
mankind,  the  votaries  of  duty,  of  peace,  of  freedom, 
be  held  up  to  veneration,  while  their  enemies, 
themselves  the  slaves  of  ambition  or  avarice,  and 
who  would  forge  fetters  for  their  fellow^-creatures 
or  squander  their  substance  or  their  blood,  are  ex- 
hibited to  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  after-ages. 

The  chief  objection  to  such  a  work,  undertaken 
so  soon  after  the  persons  whom  it  undertakes  to 
portray  have  left  this  earthly  scene,  arises  from  the 
difficulty  of  preserving  strict  impartiality  in  consi* 
dering  their  merits.  This  difficulty  is  not  denied  ; 
its  formidable  magnitude  is  not  underrated.  Even 
if  no  human  feelings  with  respect  to  men,  between 
whom  and  ourselves  there  may  have  existed  rela- 
tions of  amity  or  of  hostility,  swayed  the  mind,  yet 
are  we  ever  prone  to  view  through  a  distorting 
medium  those  whose  principles  agreed  with  or 
differed  from  our  own  upon  questions  still  of  daily 
occurrence — of  men,  too,  whose  party  connexions 
united  them  with  classes  still  in  existence  and 
actively  engaged  in  the  proceedings  of  the  present 
day. 

But,  while  this  is  admitted  to  render  the  attempt 
difficult,  it  may  not  be  found  to  make  it  hopel< 
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At  aay  rate  we  are  placed  in  a  choice  of  evils.  A 
postponement  till  the  day  when  there  should  be  no 
possibility  of  passion  or  prejudice  shading  the  path 
of  the  historian  may  extinguish  the  recollections, 
also,  which  alone  can  give  value  to  his  narrative. 
The  transfer  of  the  work  to  mere  strangers,  who 
can  be  animated  by- no  feeling  of  a  personal  kind, 
leaves  it  in  hands,  if  not  altogether  incapable  of 
performing  it  satis&ctorily,  at  least  incomparably 
inferior  in  the  power  of  giving  vivid  likenesses  of 
contemporary  statesmen.  At  the  very  least,  these 
portraitures  may  be  regarded  as  materials  for  his- 
tory, if  not  worthy  of  being  called  historical  them* 
selves ;  and  future  penmen  may  work  upon  them 
with  the  benefit  of  contemporary  testimony  as  to 
facts,  though  free  from  the  bias  which  may  have 
influenced  the  conclusions.  The  author  can  only 
affirm,  and  this  he  does  most  conscientiously,  that 
he  has  ever  felt  under  a  sacred  obligation  to  pursue 
the  truth  of  his  resemblances  without  either  exag«> 
geration  or  concealment ;  that  he  has  written,  or 
endeavoured  to  write,  as  if  he  had  lived  in  a  remote 
age  or  country  from  those  whose  rulers  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  describe ;  and  that,  if  any  prejudices 
or  predilections  have  operated  upon  his  mind,  they 
have  been  unknown  to  himself.  He  is  quite  aware 
that  some  may  consider  this  as  a  very  equivocal 
test  of  his  impartiality,  if  they  do  not  rather  see  in 
it  an  additional  symptom  of  blind  prepossession. 
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But  he  thinks  the  praise  bestowed  upon  known  po- 
litical adversaries,  and  the  disapproval,  admitted 
to  be  just,  of  conduct  frequently  held  by  the  party 
for  whose  services  to  the  cause  of  freedom  he  is 
most  grateftil,  will  be  taken  as  some  evidence  of 
general  impartiality,  though  it  may  not  suffice  to 
exempt  him  firom  the  charge  of  having  sometimes 
unwarily  fiillen  into  the  snares  that  beset  the  path 
of  whoever  would  write  contemporary  annals. 


(     10    ) 


GEORGE    III. 


The  centre  figure  round  which  the  others  that 
compose  this  picture  group  themselves,  and  with 
which  they  almost  all  have  relations,  is  that  of 
George  III.,  a  prince  whose  long  reign,  during  by 
far  the  most  important  period  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  rendered  his  character  and  conduct  a 
matter  of  the  deepest  interest  not  only  to  the  people 
of  his  vast  dominions,  but  to  all  mankind.  He 
presided  over  the  destinies  of  the  British  Empire, 
the  only  free  state  in  the  world,  during  an  age 
that  witnessed  the  establishment  of  independence 
in  the  new  hemisphere,  and  the  extension  of  liberty 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  old.  He  ruled  the 
most  enlightened  nation  of  modem  times,  while 
civilization,  rapidly  spreading  in  all  directions, 
dispelled  the  remains  of  feudal  darkness  in  Europe, 
carried  its  light  over  other  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  discovered  and  cultivated  unknown  r^ons. 
Wherefore,  his  caps^bity,  whether  to  appreciate  his 
position,  or  to  aid  in  the  progress  of  his  people  and 
his  §pecies,  if  he  should  have  the  wisdom  to  choose 
the  right  path,  or  to  obstruct  it,  should  he  erro- 
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oeously  deem  resistance  the  better  course,  was  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  both  to  himself 
personally,  to  the  order  in  which  his  lot  was  cast, 
and  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Unhappily  he  took 
the  wrong  direction ;  and,  having  once  taken,  per- 
severec^in  it  with  the  pertinacity  that  marks  little 
minds  of  all  ranks,  but  which  in  royal  understand- 
ings often  amounts  to  a  mental  disease. 

Of  a  narrow  understanding,  which  no  culture 
had  enlarged ;  of  an  obstinate  disposition,  which 
no  education,  perhaps,  could  have  humanized ;  of 
strong  feelings  in  ordinary  things,  and  a  resolute 
attachment  to  all  his  own  opinions  and  predilec- 
tions, Geoi^  III.  possessed  much  of  the  firmness 
of  purpose  which,  being  exhibited  by  men  of  con- 
tracted mind  without  any  discrimination,  and  as 
pertinaciously  when  they  are  in  the  wrong  as  when 
they  are  in  the  right,  lends  to  their  characters  an 
appearance  of  inflexible  consistency,  which  is  often 
mistaken  for  greatness  of  mind,  and  not  seldom  re- 
ceived as  a  substitute  for  honesty.  In  all  that 
related  to  his  kingly  office  he  was  the  slave  of 
deep-rooted  selfishness ;  and  no  feeling  of  a  kindly 
nature  ever  was  allowed  access  t6  his  bosom,  when^ 
ever  his  power  was  concerned,  either  in  its  main- 
tenance or  in  the  manner  of  exercising  it.  In 
other  respects,  he  was  a  man  of  amiable  disposition, 
and  few  princes  have  been  more  exemplary  in  their 
domestic  habits,  or  in  the  offices  of  private  friend- 
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ship.  But  the  instant  that  his  prerogative  Mras 
concerned,  or  his  bigotry  interfered  with,  or  his 
will  thwarted,  the  most  unbending  pride,  the  most 
bitter  animosity,  the  most  calculating  coldness  of 
heart,  the  most  unforgiving  resentment,  took  pos-> 
session  of  his  whole  breast,  and  swayed  it  by  turns. 
The  habits  of  friendship,  the  ties  of  blood,  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  the  rules  of  honesty,  were  alike 
forgotten;  and  the  fury  of  the  tyrant,  with  the 
resources  of  a  cunning  which  mental  alienation  is 
supposed  to  whet,  were  ready  to  circumvent  or  to 
destroy  all  who  interposed  SLa  obstacle  to  the  fierce- 
ness of  unbridled  desire.  His  conduct  throughout 
the  American  war,  and  towards  the  Irish  people, 
has  often  been  cited  as  illustrative  of  the  dark  side 
of  his  public  character ;  and  his  treatment  of  his 
eldest  son,  whom  he  hated  with  a  hatred  scarcely 
consistent  with  the  supposition  of  a  sound  mind, 
might  seem  to  illustrate  the  shadier  part  of  his 
personal  disposition ;  but  it  was  in  truth  only  an* 
other  part  of  his  public,  his  professional  conduct : 
for  he  had  no  better  reason  for  this  implacable 
aversion  than  the  jealousy  which  men  have  of  their 
successors,  and  the  consciousness  that  the  Prince, 
who  must  succeed  him,  was  unlike  him,  and,  being* 
disliked  by  him,  must,  during  their  joint  lives,  be 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  W  hig  party,  the  ad- 
versaries he  most  of  all  detested  and  feared. 

Although  much  of  the  character  now  portrayed 
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Lad  its  origin  in  natural  defect,  and  part  of  it  in  a 
mind  tinged  with  diseafie,  yet  they  who  had  the 
care  of  his  youth  are  deeply  answerable  for  the 
n^lect  which  both  added  to  it  many  defects,  and 
prevented  those  of  nature  from  being  eradicated  o? 
counteracted.  His  mother,  the  Dowager  Princess, 
was  a  woman  of  neither  knowledge,  accomplish- 
ments, nor  abilities  ;and  she  confided  his  education 
to  her  friend,  now  generally  believed  to  have  stood 
in  a  more  tender  relation  towards  her,  Lord  Bute. 
The  want  of  instruction  of  which  George  III. 
could  complain  must  have  been  great  indeed ;  for, 
if  any  man  was  little  likely  to  overrate  the  value 
of  superfluous  or  extensive  information,  it  was  he. 
Yet  a  witness,  above  all  suspicion.  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor, .  has  recorded  that  he  lamented,  while  he 
admitted,  his  want  of  education.  Can  there  be  a 
more  shameful  thing  related  ?  Can  any  parties,  in 
the  station  of  his  Boyal  parent  and  her  &,vourite, 
be  g^lty  of  a  more  disgraceful  breach  of  duty  than 
to  leave  the  future  monarch  of  a  free  and  enlight- 
ened people  without  the  instruction  which  all  but 
the  lower  classes  of  his  subjects  give  to  their  chil- 
dren as  a  matter  of  course  ? 

Being  not  deficient  in  natural  quickness,  and  the 
more  regularly  industrious  because  of  his  habitually 
temperate  life,  he  made  himself  thoroughly  master 
of  all  the  ordinary  details  of  business;  insomuch, 
that  the  same  high  authority  has  ascribed  to  him  a 
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more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  each 
several  department  in  the  state  than  any  other  man 
ever  possessed ;  and  this  is  the  testimony  of  one 
both  singularly  accurate  in  stating  &,cts,  and  emi- 
nently qualified  to  form  such  a  comparative  esti- 
mate by  his  own  intimate  acquaintance  with  official 
details.  We  must,  however,  take  care  not  to  over- 
rate the  difficulty  or  the  value  of  this  acquirement. 
Kings  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  ascertaining  the 
bounds  of  each  department's  duties  and  rights. 
They  find  protection  in  keeping  each  within  its 
own  limits.  Coming,  of  necessity,  into  frequent 
contact  with  them  all,  monarchs  can  easily  master 
the  knowledge  of  their  several  prerogatives  and 
functions ;  so  that  this  becomes  like  heraldry  and 
etiquette,  wherein  they  are  all  great  proficients, 
emphatically  a  Royal  branch  of  knowledge.  No 
proofs  remain,  nor  has  even  any  assertion  been 
made,  that  he  had  any  familiarity  with  the  nobler 
branches  of  information  connected  with  state  afMrs ; 
the  constitution  and  privileges  of  parliament ;  the 
jurisdiction  of  Courts;  the  principles,  nay,  even 
the  details  of  banking,  or  of  trade  generally  ;  the 
East  India  or  Colonial  affairs  of  his  Empire  ;  the 
interests  of  foreign  countries ;  the  statistics  of  his 
own ;  all  of  them  kinds  of  knowledge  as  certainly 
worthy  of  princes  as  they  are  generally  despised 
by  them.  That  he  was  a  diligent  man  of  business, 
punctual  to  his  appointments,  regular  in  the  distri- 
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bution  of  his  time,  never  wanting  when  his  mecha- 
nical  interposition  was  required,  always  ready  to 
continue  at  work  until  the  affidr  in  hand  was  de« 
spatched,  nor  ever  suffering  pleasure  or  distraction 
of  any  kind  to  interfere  with  the  transaction  of  the 
matters  belonging  to  his  high  station,  is  as  unde- 
niable as  that  all  this  might  be  predicated  of  one 
who  had  the  most  timited  capacity,  or  the  most 
confined  information,  and  who  had  little  else  to  re- 
commend him  than  the  strict  sense  of  his  official 
duties,  and  the  resolution  to  make  everything  yield 
to  the  discharge  of  them,  those  duties  being  much 
more  of  the  hand  than  the  head. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that 
George  III.'s  ambition  was  confined  within  the 
range  of  his  abilities.  He  was  impressed  with  a 
lofty  feeling  of  his  prerogative,  and  a  firm  deter- 
mination to  maintain,  perhaps  extend  it.  At  all 
events,  he  was  resolved  not  to  be  a  mere  name,  or 
a  cipher  in  public  affairs ;  and,  whether  from  a 
sense  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  him  by  his 
station,  or  from  a  desire  to  enjoy  all  its  powers  and 
privileges,  he  certainly,  while  his  reason  remained 
entire,  but  especially  during  the  earlier  period  of 
his  reign,  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  government 
more  than  any  prince  who  ever  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  this  country  since  our  monarchy  was  distinctly 
admitted  to  be  a  limited  one,  and  its  executive 
functions  were  distributed  among  responsible  minis- 
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ters.  The  corFespondence  which  he  carried  on 
with  his  confidential  servants  during  the  ten  most 
critical  years  of  his  life  lies  before  us,  and  it  proves 
that  his  attention  was  ever  awake  to  all  the  occur- 
rences of  the  government.  Not  a  step  was  taken 
in  foreign,  colonial,  or  domestic  affidrs,  that  he  did 
not  form  his  opinion  upon  it,  and  exercise  his  in- 
fluence over  it.  The  instructions  to  ambassadors, 
the  orders  to  governois,  the  movements  of  forces 
down  to  the  marching  of  a  single  battalion  in  the 
districts  of  this  country,  the  appointments  to  all 
offices  in  church  and  state,  not  only  the  giving 
ayay  of  judgeships,  bishoprics,  regiments,  but  the 
subordinate  promotions,  lay  and  clerical ;  all  these 
form  the  topics  of  his  letters ;  on  all  his  opinion  is 
pronounced  decisively ;  on  all  his  will  is  declared 
peremptorily.  In  one  letter  he  decides  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Scotch  puisne  judge ;  in  another  the 
march  of  a  troop  from  Buckinghamshire  into  York- 
shire ;  in  a  third  the  nomination  to  the  Deanery 
of  Worcester ;  in  a  fourth  he  says  that,  *'  if  Adam, 
the  architect,  succeeds  Worsley  at  the  Board  of 
Works,  he  shall  think  Chambers  ill  used."  * 

For  the  greater  afiairs  of  state  it  is  well  known 
how  substantially  he  insisted  upon  being  the  King 
de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure.     The  American  war, 

*  This  was  in  1777,  in  the  middle  of  the  most  anxious 
moment  of  the  American  contest;  the  letter  immediately 
preceding  relates  to  the  sum  of  afiairs. 
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the  lodg  exclusion  of  the  LiberaJ  party,  the  French 
Reyolution,  the  Catholic  question,  are  all  sad  mo- 
numents of  his  real  power.  Of  all  his  resolutions 
on  these  affairs,  the  desire  to  retain  America  in 
subjection  seems  to  have  been  his  strongest  pro- 
pensity ;  during  the  whole  contest  all  his  opinions, 
all  his  feelings,  and  all  his  designs,  turned  upon 
what  he  termed  the  '^  preservation  of  the  empire." 
Nor  was  his  rooted  prejudice  against  both  the 
Whigs  and  the  French  unconnected  with  the  part 
ibey  both  took  in  behalf  of  the  colonies.  Rather 
than  quit  his  hold  over  those  provinces  and  receive 
the  Whigs  into  his  confidence,  or  do  what  he  called 
**^  submitting  to  be  trampled  on  by  his  enemies^" 
he  at  one  time  threatened  to  abdicate,  and  they 
who  knew  him  are  well  aware  that  he  did  not 
threaten  without  a  fixed  resolution  to  act.  No  less 
than  thrice  within  four  days,  in  March  1778,  did 
he  use  this  language,  in  the  ago!:^  of  his  mind,  at 
having  a  junction  with  the  Whig  party  proposed  by 
his  chief  minister ;  and  upon  one  occasion  he  says, 
^'  If  the  people  will  not  stand  by  me,  they  shall 
have  another  king,  for  I  never  will  set  my  hand  to 
what  will  make  me  miserable  to  the  last  hour  of 
my  life."  The  threat  is  revived  upon  the  division 
against  Lord  North  four  years  afterwards. 

That  such  a  sovereign  was,  for  the  servants  he 
confided  in,  the  best  possible  master,  may  well  be 
supposed.     He  gave  them  his  entire  and  hearty 
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support  If  he  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  all  the 
proceedings  both  of  parliament  and  the  country ; 
jif  we  find  him  one  day  commenting  on  the  line 
taken  in  debate  as  ^'  dangerous,"  at  another  '^  timid 
and  vacillating,"  or  discussing  the  composition  of 
the  majority  or  its  numbers  upon  the  division,  or  , 
suggesting  that  the  journey  of  Mr.  Fox  to  Paris 
should  ^'  make  the  different  departments  bring  on 
all  their  business  before  he  comes  back,  as  we  shall 
have  much  less  noise  for  the  next  three  weeks ;  ** 
or  expressing  his  conviction  that  ^^  the  Speaker's 
Illness  is  feigned,  and  all  to  let  the  opposition  have 
their  pleasure  at  Newmarket ;"  he  also  asks,  ^^  Who 
deserted  you  last  night  that  you  ithought  you  had  a 
right  to  count  upon  ?  Give  me  their  names,  that  I 
may  mark  my  sense  of  their  behaviour  at  the  draw- 
ing-room  to-morrow;"  and  again,  ^'If  the  utmost 
obsequiousness  on  my  part,  at  the  levee  to-day, 
can  gain  over  Mr.  Solicitor-General  to  your  views, 
it  shall  not  be  wanting."  This  was,  indeed,  effi- 
ciently supporting  a  favourite  ministry  ;  and  whea 
he  had  one  forced  upon  him,  his  whole  conduct 
was  the  reverse ;  all  his  countenance  being  given 
to  their  antagonists,  until  the  moment  arrived  when 
he  could  safely  throw  them  out. 

The  first  impression  which  such  conduct  makes 
is  un&vourable  to  the  monarch,  and  may  at  first 
sight  even  give  rise  to  an  opinion  that  it  was  un- 
constitutional.    But  further  reflection  makes  this 
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soitiewliat  more  than  doubtful.  The  question  is, 
^'  Does  the  king  of  this  country  hold  a  real  or  only 
a  nominal  office?  Is  he  merely  a  form,  or  is  he  a 
substantive  power  in  our  mixed  and  balanced  con- 
stitution ?  "  Some  maintain,  nay,  it  is  a  prevaUing 
opinion  among  certain  authorities  of  no  mean  rank, 
that  the  soyereign,  having  chosen  his  ministers, 
assigns  over  to  them  the  whole  executive  power. 
They  treat  him  as  a  kind  of  trustee  for  a  temporary 
use,  to  preserve,  as  it  were,  some  contingent  estate  ; 
or  a  provisional  assignee,  to  hold  the  property  of 
an  insolvent  for  a  day,  and  then  divest  himself  of 
the  estate  by  assigning  it  over.  They  regard  the 
only  power  really  vested  in  the  crown  to  be  the 
tshoice  of  ministers,  and  even  the  exercise  of  this 
to  be  controlled  by  the  parliament.  They  reduce 
tlie  king  more  completely  to  the  condition  of  a 
state  pageant  or  state  cipher  than  one  of  Abbe 
Si^yes's  constitutions  did,  when  he  proposed  to 
have  a  Grand  Functionary  with  no  power  except 
to  give  away  offices  ;  upon  which  Napoleon,  then 
first  consul,  to  whom  the  proposition  was  tendered, 
asked  if  it  well  became  him  to  be  made  a  '*  Cochon 
k  Pengrais  k  la  somme  de  trois  millions  par  an  ?  *'  * 
The  English  animal,  according  to  the  Whig  doc- 
trine, much  more  nearly  answers  this  somewhat 
coarse  description ;  for  the  Ablx^'s  plan  was  to  give 

*  A  hog  to  be  fatted  at  the  rate  of  120,000L  a-year. 
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his  royal  beast  a  substantial  voice  in  the  distri* 
bution  of  all  patronage ;  while  our  lion  is  only  to 
have  the  sad  prerogative  of  naming  whomsoever 
the  parliament  chooses,  and  eating  his  own  mess 
in  quiet. 

Now,  with  all  the  disposition  in  the  world  to 
desire  that  Royal  prerogative  should  be  restricted, 
9,nd  the  will  of  the  nation  govern  the  national 
afi^irs,  we  cannot  comprehend  this  theory  of  a  mo- 
narchy. It  assigns  to  the  Crown  either  far  too 
much  revenue,  or  fer  too  little  power.  To  pay  a 
million  a-year,  or  more,  for  a  name,  seems  ab-^ 
surdly  extravagant.  To  affect  living  under  a 
kingly  government,  and  yet  suffer  no  kind  of  kingly 
power,  seems  extravagantly  absurd.  Surely  the 
meaning  of  having  a  sovereign  is,  that  his  voice 
should  be  heard,  and  his  influence  felt,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs.  The  different  orders 
of  the  state  have  a  right  to  look  towards  that  high 
quarter  all  in  their  turn  for  support  when  their 
rights  are  invaded  by  one  another's  encroachments^ 
or  to  claim  the  Boyal  umpirage  when  their  mutual 
conflicts  cannot  be  settled  by  mutual  concessions  ; 
and  unless  the  whole  notion  of  a  mixed  monarchy, 
mid  a  balance  of  three  powers,  is  a  mere  Action  and 
a  dream,  the  royal  portion  of  the  composition  must 
be  allowed  to  have  some  power,  to  produce  some 
effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  whole.  It  is  not 
denied  that  George  III.  sought  to  rule  too  much  ; 
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it  is  not  maintained  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  per- 
petually sacrificing  all  other  considerations  to  the 
preservation  or  extension  of  his  prerogative.  But 
that  he  only  discharged  the  duty  of  his  station  by 
thinking  for  himself,  acting  according  to  his  con- 
scientious opinions,  and  using  his  influence  for 
giving  these  opinions  effect,  cannot  be  denied  un- 
less by  those  who,  being  averse  to  monarchy,  and 
yet  dreading  a  commonwealth,  would  incur  all  the 
cost,  and  all  the  far  worse  evils,  of  a  form  of  go- 
vernment which  they  think  the  worst,  rather  than 
seek  for  a  better,  and  would  purchase  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  greatest  evils  at  the  highest  price, 
rather  than  encounter  the  risk  of  a  change.* 

That  this  Prince  in  his  private  life  had  many 
virtues,  we  have  already  stated,  with  the  qualifi- 
cation annexed  of  these  being  always,  even  as  re- 
garded his  strong  domestic  affections,  kept  in  sub- 
jection to  his  feelings  as  a  sovereign.  With  regard 
to  his  general  disposition,  it  must  be  added  that  he 
belonged  to  a  class  of  men,  not  by  any  means  the 
worst,  but  far  beneath  the  best,  in  the  constitution 
of  their  hearts,  those  who  neither  can  forget  a 

*  Greorge  III.  set  one  example  which  is  worthy  of  inaita- 
tion  in  all  times.  He  refiised  to  be  made  a  state  puppet  in 
his  ministers  hands,  and  to  let  his  name  he  used  either  by 
men  whom  he  despised,  or  for  purposes  which  he  disap- 
proved. Nor  could  any  one  ever  accuse  him  of  ruling  by 
^vonrites ;  still  less  could  any  one,  by  pretending  to  be  the 
people's  choice,  impose  himself  on  his  vigorous  understaad- 
ing. 
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kindness  nor  an  injury.  Nor  can  this  sketch  be 
more  appropriately  closed  than  with  two  remark- 
able examples  of  the  implacable  hatred  he  bore  his 
enemies,  and  the  steady  affection  with  which  he 
cherished  his  friends. 

Among  the  former,  Lord  Chatham  held  the  most 
conspicuous  place,  apparently  from  the  time  of  the 
American  question;   for  at  an  earlier  period  his 
correspondence  with    that   great   man   was   most 
friendly.     But  the  following  is  his  answer  to  Lord 
North's   proposal  that    Lord   Chatham's  pension 
should  be  settled  in  reversion  on  his  younger  son, 
afterwards  so  well  known  as  the  second  William 
Pitt.     It  bears  date  August  9th,  1775.     "  The 
making  Lord  Chatham's  fiimily  suffer  for  the  con- 
duct of  their  father  is  not  in  the  least  agreeable  to 
my  sentiments.     But  I  should  choose  to  know  him 
to  be  totally  unable  to  appear  again  on  the  public 
stage  before  I  agree  to  any  offer  of  that  kind,  lest 
it  should  be  wrongly  construed  into  a  fear  of  him ; 
and  indeed  his  political  conduct  the  last  winter  was 
so  abandoned,  that  he  must,  in  the  eyes  of  the  dis- 
passionate, have  totally  undone  all  the  merit  of  his 
former  conduct.     As  to  any  gratitude  to  be  ex- 
pected from  him  or  his  family,  the  whole  tenor  of 
their  lives  has  shown  them  void  of  that  most  honour- 
able sentiment.    But  when  decrepititde  or  death  puts 
an  end  to  him  as  a  trumpet  of  sedition,  I  shall  make 
no  difficulty  in  placing  the  second  son's  name  instead 
of  the  Other's,  and  making  up  the  pension  3000^." 
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From  the  truly  savs^  feelings  which  this  letter 
displays,  it  is  agreeable  to  turn  the  eye  upon  so 
amiable  a  contrast  as  the  following  affords,  written 
to  the  minister  whom  be  ever  loved  beyond  all  his 
other  servants,  and  only  quitted  when  the  Coalition 
united  him  to  the  Whigs : — 

^^  Having  paid  the  last  arrears  (Sept.  1777)  on 
the  Civil  List,  I  must  now  do  the  same  for  you. 
I  have  understood,  from  your  hints,  that  you  have 
been  in  debt  ever  since  you  settled  in  life.  I  must 
therefore  insist  that  you  allow  me  to  assist  you 
with  10,000/.,  or  15,000/.,  or  even  20,000/.,  if 
that  will  be  sufficient.  It  will  be  easy  for  you  to 
make  an  arrangement,  or  at  proper  times  to  take 
up  that  sum.  You  know  me  very  ill  if  you  think 
not  that,  of  all  the  letters  I  ever  wrote  to  you,  this 
one  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure ;  and  I  want  no 
other  return  but  your  being  convinced  that  I  love 
you  as  well  as  a  man  of  worth,  as  I  esteem  you  as  a 
minister.  Your  conduct  at  a  critical  moment  I 
never  can  forget." 

These  remarkable  and  characteristic  letters  na- 
turally introduce  to  us  his  two  celebrated  corre- 
spondents, Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  North  ;  the 
one,  until  Mr.  Fox  came  upon  the  stage,  of  all  his 
adversaries,  the  one  he  pursued  with  the  most  un- 
relenting hatred  ;  the  other,  of  all  his  servants,  the 
one  for  whom  he  felt  the  warmest  friendship. 


(    24    ) 
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There  is  hardly  any  man  in  modem  times,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Lord  Somers,  who  fills 
so  large  a  space  in  our  history,  and  of  whom  we 
know  so  little,  as  Lord  Chatham;  and  yet  he  is 
the  person  to  whom  every  one  would  at  once  point, 
if  desired  to  name  the  most  successful  statesman 
and  most  brilliant  orator  that  this  country  ever 
produced.   Of  Lord  Somers,  indeed,  we  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  know  anything  at  all.     That  he  Was  a. 
person  of  unimpeachable  int^rity,  a  judge  of  great 
capacity  and  learning,  a  firm  friend  of  liberty,  but 
a  cautious  and  safe  counsellor  in  most  difficult 
emergencies,  all  are  ready  to  acknowledge.     But 
the  authority  which  be  possessed  among  his  con- 
temporaries, the  influence  which  his  sound  and 
practical  wisdom  exercised  over  their  proceedings^ 
the  services  which  he  was  thus  enabled  to  render 
in  steering  the  constitution  safe  through  the  most 
trying  times,  and  saving  us  from  arbitrary  power 
without  paying  the  price  of  our  liberties  in  anarchy 
and  bloodshed, — nay,  conducting  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  a  revolution  with  all  the  deliberation, 
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and  almost  in  the  forms,  of  an  ordinary  legal  pro- 
eeeding ;  have  surrounded  his  name  with  a  mild 
yet  imperishable  glory,  which,  in  the  contrast  of 
our  dark  ignorance  respecting  all  the  particulars 
and  details  of  his  life,  gives  the  figure  something 
altogether  mysterious  and  ideal.  It  is  now  un- 
fortunately too  late,  by  supplying  this  information, 
to  fill  up  the  outline  which  the  meagre  records  of 
his  times  have  left  us.  But  it  is  sing^ar  how 
much  of  Lord  Chatham,  who  flourished  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation,  still  rests  upon 
vague  tradition.  As  a  statesman,  indeed,  he  is 
known  to  us  by  the  events  which  history  has 
recorded  to  have  happened  under  his  administra- 
tion. Tet  even  of  his  share  in  bringing  these 
about,  little  has  been  preserved  of  detail.  So, 
fragments  of  his  i^>eeches  have  been  handed  down 
to  us,  but  these  bear  so  very  small  a  proportion  to 
the  prodigious  fiime  which  his  eloquence  has  left 
behind  it,  that  &r  more  is  manifestly  lost  than 
has  reached  us ;  while  of  his  written  compositions 
but  a  few  letters  liave  hitherto  been  given  to  the 
world. 

The  imperfect  state  of  Parliamentary  Reporting 
is  the  great  cause  of  this  blank.  From  the  time  of 
his  entering  the  House  of  Commons  to  that  of  his 
quitting  it,  the  privileges  of  Parliament  almost 
wholly  precluded  the  possibility  of  regular  and  full 
accounts  of  debates  being  communicated  to  the 
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public.  At  one  period  they  were  given  under 
feigned  names,  as  if  held  in  the  Senate  of  Rome 
by  the  ancient  orators  and  statesmen ;  at  another 
they  were  conveyed  under  the  initials  only  of  the 
names  borne  by  the  real  speakers.  Even  when, 
somewhat  later,  these  disguises  were  thrown  aside, 
the  speeches  were  composed  by  persons  who  had 
not  been  present  at  the  debates,  but  gleaned  a  few 
heads  of  each  speaker's  topics  from  some  one  who 
had  heard  him ;  and  the  fullest  and  most  authentic 
of  all  those  'accounts  are  merely  the  meagre  out- 
line of  the  subjects  touched  upon,  preserved  in  the 
Diaries  or  Correspondence  of  some  contemporary 
politicians,  and  presenting  not  even  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  execution  of  the  orators.  Thus  many 
of  Lord  Chatham's  earlier  speeches  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  now  preserved,  were  avowedly 
the  composition  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  measured 
style,  formal  periods,  balanced  antitheses,  and  total 
want  of  pure  racy  English,  betray  their  author  at 
every  line,  while  each  debater  is  made  to  speak 
exactly  in  the  same  manner.  For  some  years  after 
he  ceased  to  report,  or  rather  to  manufacture,  that 
is,  from  1751  downwards,  a  Dr.  Gordon  furnished 
the  newspapers  with  reports,  consisting  of  much 
more  accurate  accounts  of  what  had  passed  in 
debate,  but  without  pretending  to  g^ve  more  than 
the  mere  substance  of  the  several  speeches.  The 
debates  upon  the  American  Stamp  Act,  in  1764« 
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are  the  first  that  can  be  said  to  have  been  preserved 
at  all,  through  the  happy  accident  of  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  assisted  bj^Sir  Bob^  Deane,  taking  an 
extraordinary  interest  in  the  subject  as  bearing 
upon  the  grievances  of  Ireland ;  and  accordingly 
they  have  handed  down  to  us  some  notes,  from 
internal  evidence  plainly  authentic,  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham's celebrated  speeches  upon  that  question.  A 
few  remains  of  his  great  disjdays  in  the  House  of 
Lords  have  in  like  manner  been  preserved,  chiefly 
in  the  two  speeches  reported  by  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd ; 
the  second  of  which,  the  most  celebrated  of  all, 
upon  the  employment  of  the  Indians  in  the  Ameri- 
can war,  there  is  reason  to  believe  was  revised  and 
corrected  by  Lord  Chatham  himself;  and  if  so,  it 
was  certainly  the  only  one  that  ever  underwent  his 
revision.  If  any  one  will  only  compare  the  ex- 
treme  slendemess  of  these  grounds  upon  which  to 
estimate  a  speaker's  claim  to  renown,  or  to  judge 
of  the  characteristics  of  his  eloquence,  with  the 
ample  means  which  we  have  of  studying  the  merits 
of  almost  all  the  ancient  orators,  and  examining 
their  distinguishing  qualities,  he  will  be  sensible 
how  much  any  idea  which  we  can  form  of  Lord 
Chatham's  oratory  must  rest  upon  tradition,  that 
is,  upon  the  accounts  left  by  contemporary  writers 
of  its  effects ;  and  how  little  we  are  enabled  to 
judge  for  ourselves  by  examining  the  specimens 
that  remain  of  his  composition.     It  seems  little 
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short  of  presumption,  after  this  statement,  to  attempt 
including  his  character  as  an  orator  in  the  sketch 
which  may  be  given  of  this  great  man.  But  Urn 
testimony  of  contemporaries  may  so  far  be  helped 
by  what  remains  of  the  oratory  itself,  as  to  make 
some  &.int  conceptions  attainable  of  that  eloquence 
which,  for  effect  at  least,  has  surpassed  any  known 
in  modern  times. 

The  first  place  among  the  great  qualities  which 
distinguished  Lord  Chatham,  is  unquestionably  due 
to  firmness  of  purpose,  resolute  determination  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  objects.  This  was  the  charac<^ 
teristic  of  the  younger  Brutus,  as  he  said,  who  had 
spared  his  life  to  fall  by  his  hand —  Quicqtdd  vuUy 
id  valde  vtdt;  and  although  extremely  apt  to  exist 
in  excess,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  the  foundation 
of  all  true  greatness  of  character.  Everything, 
however,  depends  upon  the  endowments  in  company 
of  which  it  is  found ;  and  in  Lord  Chatham  these 
were  of  a  very  high  order.  The  quickness  with 
which  he  could  ascertain  his  object,  and  discover 
his  road  to  it,  was  fully  commensurate  with  his 
perseverance  and  his  boldness  in  pursuing  it ;  the 
firmness  of  grasp  with  which  he  held  his^  advantage 
was  fully  equalled  by  the  rapidity  of  the  glance 
with  which  he  discovered  it.  Add  to  this,  a  mind 
eminently  fertile  in  resources ;  a  courage  which 
nothing  could  daunt  in  the  choice  of  his  means ;  a 
resolution  equally  indomitable  in  their  application ; 
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a  geniusy  in  short,  original  and  daring,  which 
bounded  over  the  petty  obstacles  raided  by  ordinary 
m^i — ^their  squeamish ness,  and  their  precedents, 
and  their  forms,  and  their  regularities— and  forced 
away  its  path  through  the  entanglements  of  this 
base  undergrowth  to  the  worthy  object  ever  in 
view,  the  prosperity  and  the  renown  of  ]iis  country. 
Far  superior  to  the  paltry  objects  of  a  grovelling 
ambition,  and  regardless  alike  of  party  and  of  per- 
soiil  considerations,  he  constantly  set  before  his 
eyes  the  highest  duty  of  a  public  man,  to  further 
the  interests  of  Mb  species.  In  pursuing  his  course 
towards  that  goal,  he  disregarded  alike  the  frowns 
of  power  and  the  gales  of  popular  applause,  ex- 
posed himself  undaunted  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Court,  while  he  battled  against  its  corruptions,  and 
confronted,  unappalled,  the  rudest  shocks  of  public 
indignation,  while  he  resisted  the  dictates  of  per- 
nicious agitators,  and  could  conscientiously  exclaim, 
with  an  illustrious  statesman  of  antiquity,  '*  Ego 
hoc  animo  semper  fui  ut  invidiam  virtute  partam, 
gloriam  non  invidiam  putarem  I " 

Nothing  could  be  more  entangled  than  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country  at  the  (jme  when 
he  undertook  the  supreme  direction  of  her  affairs : 
nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  than  the  aspect 
of  her  fortunes  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.* 
With  a  single  ally  in  Europe,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  him  beset  by  a  combination  of  all  the  con- 

vot.  I.  c 
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tinental  powers  in  unnatural  union  to  effect  his 
destruction ;  with  an  army  of  insignificant  amount, 
and  commanded  by  men  only  desirous  of  grasping 
at  the  emoliunents.  without  doing  the  duties  or 
incurring  the  risks  of  their  profession ;  with  a  navy 
that  could  hardly  keep  the  sea,  and  whose  chie£s 
vied  with  their  comrades  on  shore  m  earning  the 
character  given  them  by  the  new  Minister, — of 
being  utterly  unfit  to  be  trusted  in  any  enterprise 
accompanied  with  the  least  appearance  of  danger ; 
with  a  generally  prevailing  dislike  of  both  services, 
which  at  once  repressed  all  desire  of  joining  either, 
and  damped  all  public  spirit  in  the  country,  by 
extinguishing  all  hope  of  success,  and  even  all 
love  of  glory — it  was  hardly  possible  for  a  nation 
to  be  placed  in  circumstances  more  inauspicious  to 
military  exertions;  and  yet  war  raged  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world  where  our  dominion  extended, 
while  the  territories  of  our  ovlj  ally,  as  well  as 
those  of  our  own  sovereign  in  Germany,  were 
invaded  by  France,  and  her  forces  by  sea  and  land 
menaced  our  shores.  In  the  distant  possessions  of 
the  Crown  the  same  want  of  enterprise  and  of 
spirit  prevailed.  Armies  in  the  West  were  para- 
lysed by  the  inaction  of  a  Captain  who  would 
hardly  take  the  pains  of  writing  a  despatch  to 
ehronicle  the  nonentity  of  his  operations ;  and  in 
the  East,  while  frightful  disasters  were  brought 
upon  our  settlements  by  Barbarian  powers,  the 
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only  military  capacity  that  appeared  in  their  de- 
fence was  the  accidental  display  of  genius  and 
valour  by  a  merchant's  clerk,  who  thus  raised  him- 
self to  celebrity.*  In  this  forlorn  state  of  a£yn, 
which  rendered  it  as  impossible  to  think  of  peace^ 
as  hopeless  to  continue  the  yet  inevitable  war,  the 
base  and  sordid  views  of  poKtictans  kept  pace  with 
the  mean  spirit  of  the  military  caste ;  and  parties 
were  split  or  united,  not  upon  any  difference  or 
agreement  of  public  principle,  but  upon  mere 
questions  of  patronage  and  of  share  in  the  public 
spoil,  while  all  seemed  alike  actuated  by  one  only 
passion,  the  thirst  alternately  of  power  and  of 
gain.  ' 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Pitt  took  the  helm,  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  hand  that  held  it  was  instantly  felt  in 
every  motion  of  the  vessel.  There  was  no  more  of 
wavering  counsels,  of  torpid  inaction,  of  listless 
expectancy,  of  abject  despondency.  His  firmness 
gave  confidence,  his  spirit  roused  courage,  his. 
vigilance  secured  exertion,  in  every  department 
under  his  sway.  Each  man,  from  the  first  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  down  to  the  most  humble  clerk 
in  the  Victualling  Office — each  soldier,«from  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  the  most  obscure  contractor 
or  commissary — now  felt  assured  that  he  was  act- 
ing or  was  indolent  under  the  eye  of  one  who  knew 

*  Mr.  Clive,  afterwards  Lord  Clive. 
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his  duties  and  his  means  as  well  as  his  own,  and 
who  would  very  certainly  make  all  defaulters, 
whether  through  misfeasance  or  through  nonfea- 
sance, accountable  for  whatever  detriment  the 
commonwealth  might  sustain  at  their  hands.  Over 
his  immediate  coadjutors  his  influence  swiftly  ob- 
tained an  ascendant  which  it  ever  after  retained  un- 
interrupted. Upon  his  first  proposition  for  changing 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  stood  single  among  his 
colleagues,  and  tendered  his  resignation  should 
they  persist  in  their  dissent;  they  at  once  sue* 
cumbed,  and  from  that  hour  ceased  to  have  an 
opinion  of  their  own  upon  any  branch  of  the  public 
afiairs.  Nay,  so  absolutely  was  he  determined  to 
have  the  control  of  those  measures,  of  which  he 
knew  the  responsibility  rested  upon  him  alone,  that 
he  insisted  upon  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
not  having  the  correspondence  of  his  own  depart- 
ment ;  and  no  less  eminent  a  naval  character  than 
Lord  Anson,  as  well  as  his  junior  Lords,  was 
obliged  to  sign  the  naval  orders  issued  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
while  the  writing  was  covered  over  from  their 
eyes! 

The  effiBcts  of  this  change  in  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  public  business,  and  in  all  the  plans  of 
the  Government,  as  well  as  in  their  execution,  were 
speedily  made  manifest  to  the  world.  The  German 
troops  were  sent  home,  and  a  well-regulated  militia 
being  established  to  defend  the  country,  a  large 
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disposable  force  was  distributed  over  the  various 
positions  whence  the  enemy  might  be  annoyed. 
France,  attacked  on  some  points,  and  menaced  ob 
others,  was  compelled  to  retire  from  Germany, 
soon  afterwards  suffered  the  most  disastrous  defeats, 
and,  instead  of  threatening  England  and  her  allies 
with  invasion,  had  to  defend  herself  against  attack, 
suffering  severely  in  several  of  her  most  important 
naval  stations.  No  less  than  sixteen  islands,  and 
settlements,  and  fortresses  of  importance,  were 
taken  from  her  in  America,  and  Asia,  and  Africa, 
including  all  her  West  Indian  colonies,  except  St 
Domingo,  and  all  her  settlements  in  the  East. 
The  whole  important  province  of  Canada  was  like- 
wise conquered ;  and  the  Havannah  was  taken 
from  Spain.  Besides  this,  the  seas  were  swept  clear 
of  the  fleets  that  had  so  lately  been  insulting  our 
colonies,  and  even  our  coasts.  Many  general 
actions  were  fought  and  gained  ;  one  among  them 
the  most  decisive  that  had  ever  been  fought  by  our 
navy.  Thirty-six  sail  of  the  line  were  taken  or 
destroyed ;  fifty  frigates ;  forty-five  sloops  of  war. 
So  brilliant  a  course  of  uninterrupted  success  had 
never,  in  modem  times,  attended  the  arms  of  any 
nation  carrying  on  war  with  other  states  equal  to 
it  in  civilisation,  and  nearly  a  match  in  power* 
But  it  is  a  more  gloridus  feature  in  this  unexampled 
Administration  which  history  has  to  record,  when 
It  adds,  that  all  public  distress  had  disappeared ; 
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that  all  discontent  in  any  quarter,  both  of  the 
colonies  and  parent  state,  had  ceased  ;  that  no  op* 
pression  was  anywhere  practised,  no  abuse  suffered 
to  prevail ;  that  no  encroachments  were  made  upoa 
the  rights  of  the  subject,  no  malversation  tolerated 
in  the  possessors  of  power  ;  and  that  England,  for 
the  first  time  and  for  the  last  time,  presented  the 
astonishing  picture  of  a  nation  supporting  without 
murmur  a  widely-extended  and  costly  war,  and  a 
people,  hitherto  torn  with  conflicting  parties,  so 
united  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth  that  the 
voice  of  Action  had  ceased  in  the  land,  and  any 
discordant  whisper  was  heard  no  more.  *'  These," 
(said  the  son  of  his  first  and  most  formidable  ad- 
versary, Walpole,  when  informing  his  correspondent 
abroad,  that  the  session,  as  usual,  had  ended  with- 
out any  kind  of  opposition  or  even  of  debate), — 
<^  These  are  the  doings  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  they  are 
wondrous  in  our  eyes ! " 

To  genius  irregularity  is  incident,  and  the 
greatest  genius  is  often  marked  by  eccentricity,  as 
if  it  disdained  to  move  in  the  vulgar  orbit.  Hence 
he  who  is  fitted  by  his  nature,  and  trained  by  his 
habits,  to  be  an  accomplished  '^  pilot  in  extremity," 
and  whose  inclinations  carry  him  forth  <^  to  seek 
the  deep  when  the  waves  run  high,"  may  be  found,  if 
not  ^^  to  steer  too  near  the  shore,*'  yet  to  despise  the 
sunken  rocks  which  they  that  can  only  be  trusted 
in  calm  weather  would  have  more  surely  avoided. 
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To  this  rule  it  cannot  be  said  that  Lord  Chatham 
afforded  any  exception ;  and  although  a  plot  had 
certainly  been  formed  to  eject  him  from  the  Minisi- 
try,  leaving  the  chief  control  of  affiiirs  in  the  feeble 
hands  of  Lord  Bute,  whose  only  support  was  court 
&vour,  and  whose  chief  talent  lay  in  an  expertness 
at  intrigue,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
scheme  was  only  rendered  practicable  by  the 
hostility  which  the  great  Minister's  unbending 
habits,  his  contempt  of  ordinary  men,  and  his 
n^lect  of  every-day  matters,  had  raised  against 
him  among  all  the  creatures  both  of  Downing- 
street  and  St.  James's.  In  fact,  his  colleagues, 
who  necessarily  felt  humbled  by  his  superiority, 
were  needlessly  mortified  by  the  constant  display 
of  it ;  and  it  would  have  betokened  a  still  higher 
reach  of  understanding,  as  well  as  a  purer  fabric 
of  patriotism,  if  he,  whose  great  capacity  threw 
those  subordinates  into  the  shade,  and  before  whose 
vigour  in  action  they  were  sufficiently  willing  to 
yield,  had  united  a  little  suavity  in  his  demeanour 
with  his  extraordinary  powers,  nor  made  it  always 
necessary  for  them  to  acknowledge  as  well  as  to 
feel  their  inferiority.  It  is  .certain  that  the  insult- 
ing arrangement  of  the  Admiralty,  to  which  re- 
ference has  been  already  made,  while  it  lowered 
that  department  in  the  public  opinion,  rendered  all 
connected  with  it  his  personal  enemies ;  and,  in- 
deed, though  there  have  since  his  days  been  Prime 
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Ministers  whom  he  would  never  have  suffered  to 
sit  even  as  puisne  lords  at  his  boards,  yet  were  one 
like  himself  again  to  govern  the  country,  the  Ad- 
miralty chief,  who  might  be  far  inferior  to  Lord 
Anson,  would  never  submit  to  the  humiliation  in* 
flicted  upon  that  gallant  and  skilful  captain.  Mr. 
Pitt's  policy  seemed  formed  upon  the  assumption 
that  either  each  public  functionary  was  equal 
to  himself  in  boldness,  activity,  and  resource,  or 
that  he  was  to  preside  over  and  animate  each  de- 
partment in  person.  Such  was  his  confidence  in 
his  own  powers,  that  he  reversed  the  maxim  of 
governing,  never  to  force  your  way  where  you  can 
win  it ;  and  always  disdained  to  insinuate  where  he 
could  dash  in,  or  to  persuade  where  he  could  com- 
mand. It  thus  happened  that  his  colleagues  wert 
but  nominally  coadjutors,  and  though  they  durst 
not  thwart  him,  yet  rendered  no  heart-service  to 
aid  his  schemes.  Indeed  it  has  clearly  appeared 
since  his  time  that  they  were  chiefly  induced  to 
yield  him  implicit  obedience,  and  leave  the  undi- 
vided direction  of  all  operations  in  his  hands,  by 
the  expectation  that  the  failure  of  what  they  were 
wont  to  sneer  at  as  "  Mr.  Pitt's  visions  *'  would 
turn  the  tide  of  public  opinion  against  him,  and 
prepare  his  downfall  from  a  height  of  which  they 
felt  that  there  was  no  one  but  himself  able  to  dis- 
possess him. 

The  true  test  of  a  great  man — that  at  least  which 
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must  secure  his  place  among  the  highest  order  of 
great  men — ^is  his  having  been  in  adyance  of  his 
age.  This  it  is  which  decides  whether  or  not  he 
has  carried  forward  the  grand  plan  of  human  im- 
provement ;  has  conformed  his  views  and  adapted 
his  conduct  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  society, 
or  changed  those  so  as  to  better  its  condition ;  has 
been  one  of  the  lights  of  the  world,  or  only  re- 
flected the  borrowed  rays  of  former  luminaries, 
and  sat  in  the  same  shade  with  the  rest  of  his  gene- 
ration at  the  same  twilight  or  the  same  dawn. 
Tried  by  this  test,  the  younger  Pitt  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  said  to  have  lived  before  his  time,  or 
shed  upon  the  age  to  which  he  belonged  the 
illumination  of  a  more  advanced  civilisation  and 
more  inspired  philosophy.  He  came  fiur  too  early 
into  public  life,  and  was  too  suddenly  plunged  into 
the  pool  of  office,  to  give  him  time  for  the  study 
and  the  reflection  which  can  alone  open  to  any 
mind,  how  vigorous  soever  may  be  its  natural 
constitution,  the  views  of  a  deep  and  original  wis- 
dom. Accordingly  it  would  be  difficult  to  glean, 
from  all  his  measures  and  all  his  speeches,  anything 
like  the  fruits  of  inventive  genius ;  or  to  mark  any 
token  of  his^  mind  having  gone  before  the  very 
ordinary  routine  of  the  day,  as  if  familiar  with  any 
ideas  that  did  not  pass  through  the  most  vulgar 
understandings.  His  father's  intellect  was  of  a 
higher  oider;  he  had  evidently,  though  without 
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much  education,  and  with  no  science  of  any  kind, 
yet  reflected  deeply  upon  the  principles  of  human 
action,  well  studied  the  nature  of  men,  and  pon- 
dered upon  the  structure  of  society.  His  reflections 
frequently  teem  with  the  fruits  of  such  meditation, 
to  which  his  constantly  feeble  health  perhaps  gave 
rise  rather  than  any  natural  proneness  to  contem- 
plative life,  from  whence  his  taste  must  have  been 
alien  ;  for  he  was  eminently  a  man  of  action.  His 
appeals  to  the  feeling  and  passions  were  also  the 
result  of  the  same  reflective  habits,  and  the  acquaint- 
ance with  the  human  heart  which  they  had  given 
him.  But  if  we  consider  his  opinions,  though  liberal 
and  enlightened  upon  every  particular  question, 
they  rather  may  be  r^arded  as  felicitous  from  their 
adaptation  to  the  actual  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  advise  or  to  act,  than  as  indi- 
cating that  he  had  seen  very  far  into  future  times, 
and  anticipated  the  philosophy  which  further  ex- 
perience should  teach  to  our  more  advanced  age  of 
the  world.  To  take  two  examples  from  the  two 
subjects  upon  which  he  had  both  thought  the 
most,  and  been  the  most  strenuously  engaged  in 
handling  practically  as  a  statesman,— our  relations 
with  France  and  with  America: — The  old  and 
narrow  notions  of  natural  enmity  with  the  one,  and 
natural  sovereignty  over  the  other,  were  the  guides 
of  his  whole  opinions  and  conduct  in  those  great 
arguments.     To  cultivate  the  relations  of  peace 
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with  our  nearest  neighbour,  as  the  first  of  blessings 
to  both  nations,  each  being  able  to  do  the  other  most 
good  in  amity  and  most  harm  in  hostility,  never 
appears  to  have  entered  into  the  system  of  policy 
enlightened  by  that  fiery  soul,  which  could  only 
see  glory  or  even  safety  in  the  precarious  and 
transient  domination  bestowed  by  a  successful  war. 
To  become  the  &st  friends  of  those  colonies  which 
we  had  planted  and  long  retained  under  our  pro- 
tecting government,  and  thus  both  to  profit  our- 
selves and  them  the  more  by  suffering  them  to  be 
as  independent  as  we  are,  was  an  idea  that  certainly 
could  not  be  said  once  to  have  crossed  his  impetuous 
and  uneompromising  mind ;  for  it  had  often  been 
entertained  by  him,  but  only  to  be  rejected  with 
indignation  and  abhorrence,  as  if  the  independence 
of  America  were  the  loss  of  our  national  existence. 
Upon  all  less  important  questions,  whether  touch- 
ing our  continental  or  our  colonial  policy,  his 
opinion  was  to  the  fiiU  as  sound,  and  his  views  as 
enlarged,  as  those  of  any  statesman  of  his  age ;  but 
it  would  not  be  correct  to  affirm  that  on  those,  the 
cardinal,  and  therefore  the  trying,  points  of  the 
day,  he  was  materially  in  advance  of  his  own  times. 
If  we  turn  from  the  statesman  to  survey  the 
orator,  our  examination  must  be  far  less  satisfiic- 
tory,  because  our  materials  are  extremely  imper- 
fect, from  the  circumstances  already  adverted  to. 
There  is  indeed  hardly  any  eloquence,  of  ancient  or 
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of  modern  times,  of  which  so  little  that  can  be  relied 
on  as  authentic  has  been  preserved  ;  unless  perhaps 
that  of  Pericles,  Julius  Csesar,  and  Lord  Boling- 
broke.  Of  the  actions  of  the  two  first  we  have 
sufficient  records,  as  we  have  of  Lord  Chatham's ; 
of  their  speeches  we  have  little  that  can  be  regarded 
as  genuine ;  although,  by  unquestionable  tradition, 
we  know  that  each  of  them  was  second  only  to 
the  greatest  orator  of  their  respective  countries  ;* 
while  of  Bolingbroke  we  only  know,  from  Dean 
Swift,  that  he  was  the  most  accomplished  speaker 
of  his  time ;  and  it  is  related  of  Mr.  Pitt  (the 
younger),  that  when  the  conversation  rolled  upon 
lost  works,  and  some  said  they  should  prefer  re* 
storing  the  books  of  Livy,  some  of  Tacitus,  and 
some  a  Latin  tragedy,  he  at  once  decided  for  a 
speech  of  Bolingbroke.  What  we  know  of  his 
own  father's  oratory  is  much  more  to  be  gleaned 
from  contemporary  panegyrics,  and  accounts  of  its 
effects,  than  from  the  scanty,  and  for  the  most  part 
doubtful,  remains  which  have  reached  us. 

All  accounts,  however,  concur  in  representing 
those  effects  to  have  been  prodigious.  The  spirit 
and  vehemence  which  animated  its  greater  passages 

*  Thacydides  gives  three  speeches  of  Pericles,  which  he 
may  very  possibly  have  in  great  part  composed  for  him. 
Ssdlusf  s  speech  of  Csesar  is  miamfestly  the  writer's  own 
compodtion;  indeed  it  is  in  the  exact  style  of  the  one  he 
puts  into  Cato's  mouth,  that  is,  in  his  own  style. 
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— their  perfect  application  to  the  subject-matter  of 
debate — the  apposit^ness  of  his  invective  to  the 
individual  assailed — the  boldness  of  the  feats  which 
he  ventured  upon — the  grandeur  of  the  ideas  which 
he  tmfolded — the  heart-stirring  nature  of  his  ap- 
peals,— ^are  all  confessed  by  the  united  testimony 
of  his  contemporaries;  and  the  fragments  which 
remain  bear  out  to  a  con^derable  extent  such  re- 
presentations ;  nor  are  we  likely  to  be  misled  by 
those  fragments,  for  the  more  striking  portions 
were  certainly  the  ones  least  likely  to  be  either 
forgotten  or  fabricated.  To  these  mighty  attrac- 
tions was  added  the  imposing,  the  animating,  the 
commanding  power  of  a  countenance  singularly  ex- 
pressive ;  an  eye  so  piercing  that  hardly  any  one 
ooald  stand  its  glare;  and  a  manner  altogether 
singularly  striking,  original,  and  characteristic, 
notwithstanding  a  peculiarly  defective  and  even 
awkward  action.  Latterly,  indeed,  his  infirmities 
precluded  all  action ;  and  he  is  described  as  stand- 
ing in  the  House  of  Lords  leaning  upon  his 
cratch,  and  speaking  for  ten  minutes  together  in 
an  under-tone  of  voice  scarcely  audible,  but  raising 
his  notes  to  their  full  pitch  when  he  broke  out  into 
one  of  his  grand  bursts  of  invective  or  exclamation. 
But,  in  his  earlier  time,  his  whole  manner  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  beyond  conception  animated 
and  imposing.  Indeed  the  things  which  he  ef- 
fected principally  by  means  of  it,  or  at  least  which 
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nothing  but  a  most  striking  and  commanding  tone 
could  have  made  it  possible  to  attempt,  almost 
exceed  belief.  Some  of  these  sallies  are  indeed 
examples  of  that  approach  made  to  the  ludicrous 
by  the  sublime,  which  has  been  charged  upon  him 
as  a  prevailing  fiiult,  and  represented  under  the 
name  of  Charlatanerie, — a  fiivourite  phrase  with 
his  adversaries,  as  in  later  times  it  has  been  with 
the  ignorant  undervaluers  of  Lord  Erskine.  It  is 
related  that  once  in  the  House  of  Commons  he 
began  a  speech  with  the  words  *^  Sugar,  Mr. 
Speaker," — and  then,  observing  a  smile  to  pervade 
the  audience,  he  paused,  looked  fiercely  around, 
and  with  a  loud  voice,  rising  in  its  notes  and 
swcUing  into  vehement  anger,  he  is  said  to  have 
pronounced  again  the  word  ^'  Sugar  1"  three  times, 
and  having  thus  quelled  the  house,  and  extinguished 
every  appearance  of  levity  or  laughter,  turned 
round  and  disdainfaUy  asked,  '^  Who  will  laugh 
at  sugar  now  ?  "  We  have  the  anecdote  upon  good 
traditional  authority  ;  that  it  was  believed  by  those 
who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing  Lord  Chatham ' 
is  certain  ;  and  this  of  itself  shows  their  sense  of 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  his  manner,  and  the 
reach  of  his  audacity  in  trusting  to  those  powers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  reasoning,— of 
sustained  and  close  argument, — his  speeches  had 
but  little.  His  statements  were  desultory,  though 
striking,  perhaps  not  very  distinct,  certainly  not  at 
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all  detailed,  and  as  certainly  every  way  inferior  to 
those  of  his  celebrated  son.  If  he  did  not  reason 
cogently,  he  assuredly  did  not  compress  his  matter 
vigorously.  He  was  anything  rather  than  a  con- 
cise or  a  short  speaker ;  not  that  his  great  passages 
were  at  all  di£^e^  or  in  the  least  degree  loaded 
with  superfluous  words ;  but  he  was  prolix  in  the 
whole  texture  of  his  discourse,  and  he  was  certainly 
the  first  who  introduced  into  our  senate  the  practice, 
adopted  in  the  American  war  by  Mr.  Burke,  and 
continued  by  others,  of  long  speeches, — speeches  of 
two  and  three  hours,  by  which  oratory  has  gained 
little,  aiid  business  less.  His  discourse  was,  how- 
ever, fully  informed  with  matter ;  his  allusions  to 
analogous  subjects,  and  his  references  to  the  history 
of  past  events,  were  frequent ;  his  expression  of  his 
own  opinions  was  copious  and  free,  and  stood  very 
generally  in  the  place  of  any  elaborate  reasoning 
in  their  support.  A  noble  statement  of  enlarged 
views,  a  generous  avowal  of  dignified  sentiments,  a 
manly  and  somewhat  severe  contempt  for  all  petty 
or  mean  views — ^whether  their  baseness  proceeded 
from  narrow  understanding  or  from  corrupt  bias — 
always  pervaded  his  whole  discourse;  and,  more 
than  any  other  orator  since  Demosthenes,  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  grandeur  of  feeling  with  which 
he  regarded,  and  the  amplitude  of  survey  which  he 
cast  upon  the  subject-matters  of  debate.  His  in- 
vective was  unsparing  and  hard  to  be  endured. 
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although  he  was  a  less  eminent  master  of  sarcasm 
than  his  sou,  and  rather  overwhelmed  his  anta- 
gonist with  the  burst  of  words  and  vehement  indig- 
nation, than  woimded  him  by  the  edge  of  ridicule, 
or  tortured  him  with  the  gall  of  bitter  scorn,  or 
fixed  his  arrow  in  the  wound  by  the  barb  of  epi- 
gram. These  things  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  betoken 
too  much  labour  and  too  much  art — more  labour 
than  was  consistent  with  absolute  scorn — ^more  art 
tlian  could  stand  with  heart-felt  rage,  or  entire 
contempt  inspired  by  the  occasion,  at  the  moment, 
and  on  the  spot.  But  his  g^reat  passages,  those  by 
which  he  has  come  down  to  us,  those  which  gave 
his  eloquence  its  peculiar  character,  and  to  which 
its  dazzling  success  was  owing,  were  as  sudden  and 
unexpected  as  they  were  natural.  Every  one  was 
taken  by  surprise  when  they  rolled  forth — every 
one  felt  them  to  be  so  natural,  that  he  could  hardly 
understand  why  he  had  not  thought  of  them  him- 
self, although  into  no  one's  imagination  had  they 
ever  entered.  If  the  quality  of  being  natural 
without  being  obvious  is  a  pretty  correct  descrip* 
tion  of  felicitous  expression,  or  what  is  called  fine 
writing,  it  is  a  yet  more  accurate  representation  of 
fine  passages,  or  felicitous  Ints  in  speaking.  In 
these  all  popular  assemblies  take  boundless  delight ; 
by  these  above  all  others  are  the  minds  of  an  au- 
dience at  pleasure  moved  or  controlled.  They 
form  the  grand  charm  of  Lord  Chatham's  oratory ; 
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they  were  the  distinguishing  excellence  of  his 
great  predecessor,  and  gave  him  at  will  to  wield 
the  fierce  democratie  of  Athens,  and  to  fulmine 
over  Greece. 

It  was  the  sagacious  remark  of  one  of  the  most 
acute  of  critics,*  as  well  as  historical  inquirers, 
that  criticism  never  would  be  of  any  value  until 
critics  cited  innumerable  examples.  In  sketching 
the  character  of  Lord  Chatham's  oratory  this  be- 
comes the  more  necessary,  that  so  few  now  living 
can  have  any  VecoUection  of  it,  and  that  all  our 
knowledge  of  its  peculiar  nature  rests  upon  a  few 
scattered  fragments.  There  is,  however,  some 
security  for  our  deducing  from  these  a  correct 
notion  of  it,  because  they  certainly,  according  to 
all  accounts,  were  the  portions  of  his  discourse 
which  produced  the  most  extraordinary  efiect,  on 
which  its  fiune  rests,  and  by  which  its  quality  is  to 
be  ascertained.  A  few  of  these  may,  therefore,  be 
referred  to  in  closing  the  present  imperfect  outline 
of  this  great  man's  eloquence. 

His  remark  on  confidence,  when  it  was  asked  by 
the  ministry  of  1766,  for  whom  he  had  some  for- 
bearance rather  than  any  great  respect,  is  well 
known.  He  said  their  characters  were  fidr  enough, 
and  he  was  always  glad  to  see  such  persons  engaged 
in  the  public  service ;  but,  turning  to  them  with  a 

*  Hume — £6say8. 
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smile,  very  courteous,  but  not  very  respectful,  he 
said — "  Confide  in  you  ?  Oh  no — ^you  must  pardon 
me,  gentlemen — youth  is  the  season  of  credulity- 
confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an  aged 
bosom  I** 

Some  one,  having  spoken  of  ^^  the  obstinacy  of 
America,"  said  '^  that  she  was  almost  in  open  re- 
bellion.*' Mr.  Pitt  exclaimed,  <^  I  rejoice  that 
America  has  resisted.  Three  millions  of  people, 
80  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily 
to  let  themselves  be  made  slaves,  would  have  be^ 
fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  all  the  rest !'' — 
Then  speaking  of  the  attempt  to  keep  her  down — 
'^  In  a  just  cause  of  quarrel  you  may  crush  America 
to  atoms;  but  in  this  crying  injustice"  (Stamp 
Act) — ^^  I  am  one  who  will  lift  up  my  hands  against 
it^~In  such  a  cause  even  your  success  would  be 
hazardous.  America,  if  she  fell,  would  &I1  like 
the  strong  man ;  she  would  embrace  the  pillars  of 
the  state,  and  pull  down  the  constitution  along  with 
her.  Is  this  your  boasted  peace — to  sheathe  the 
sword,  not  in  its  scabbard,  but  in  the  bowels  of 
your  countrymen?" — It  was  in  this  debate  that 
Mr.  Burke  first  spoke,  and  Mr.  Pitt  praised  his 
speech  in  very  flattering  terms. 

*'  Those  iron  barons  (for  so  I  may  call  them 
when  compared  with  the  silken  barons  of  modern 
days)  were  the  guardians  of  the  people ;  and  three 
words  of  their  barbarous  Latin,  nulltis  liber  homOy 
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are  worth  all  the  classics.  Tet  their  virtues  were 
never  tried  in  a  question  so  important  as  this." 
(The  Pretension  of  Privilege  in  the  House  of  Com^ 
mons) — ^^  A  breach  is  made  in  the  Constituticm— 
the  battlements  are  dismantled — the  citadel  is  open 
to  the  first  invader-^the  walls  totter — the  place  is 
no  longer  tenable— what  then  remains  for  us  but  to 
stand  foremost  in  the  breach,  to  repair  it,  or  to 
perbh  in  it  ? — ^Unlimited  power  corrupts  the  pos- 
sessor; and  this  I  know,  that  where  law  ends,^ 
there  tyranny  begins." 

In  reference  to  the  same  subject,  the  expulsion 
of  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  exclaimed  in  a  subsequent  de- 
bate—^^  The  Constitution  at  this  moment  stands 
violated.  If  the  breach  be  effectually  repaired,  the 
people  will  return  to  tranquillity  of  themselves. 
If  not,  let  discord  reign  for  ever  !-«I  know  to  what 
point  my  language  will  appear  directed.  But  I 
have  the  principles  of  an  Englishman,  and  I  utter 
them  without  fear  or  reserve.  Bather  than  the 
Constitution  should  be  tamely  given  up,  and  our 
iHrthright  be  surrendered  to  a  despotic  Minister,  I 
hope,  my  Lords,  old  as  I  am,  that  I  shall  see  the 
question  brought  to  an  issue,  and  £drly  tried  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  Government." — Again 
he  said — "  Magna  Charta — the  Petition  of  Hight 
—the  Bill  of  Rights— form  the  Bible  of  the  Eng- 
lish  Constitution.  Had  some  of  the  King's  un- 
happy predecessors  trusted  less  to  the  Commentary 
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of  their  advisers,  and  been  better  read  in  the  Text 
itself,  the  glorious  Revolution  might  have  remained 
only  possible  in  theory,  and  their  fate  would  not 
now  have  stood  upon  record,  a  formidable  example 
to  all  their  successors." — "  No  man  more  than  I 
respects  the  just  authority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons—-no  man  would  go  &rther  to  defend  it.  But 
beyond  the  line  of  the  Constitution,  like  every  ex- 
ercise of  arbitrary  power,  it  becomes  ill^al,  threat- 
ening tyranny  to  the  people,  destruction  to  the 
state.  Power  without  right  is  the  most  detestable 
object  that  can  be  offered  to  the  human  imaginap- 
don ;  it  is  not  only  pernicious  to  those  whom  it 
subjects,  but  works  its  own  destruction.  Res  de^ 
testabilis  et  caduca.  Under  pretence  of  declaring 
law,  the  Commons  have  made  a  law,  a  law  for  their 
own  case,  and  have  united  in  the  same  persons  the 
offices  of  l^^lator  and  party  and  judge." 

These  fine  passages,  conveying  sentiments  so  no- 
ble and  so  wise,  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  the 
present  House  of  Commons  when  it  shall  again  be 
called  on  to  resist  the  Judges  of  the  land,  and  to 
break  its  laws,  by  opening  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
libels. 

His  character — drawn,  he  says,  ^m  long  expe- 
rience— of  the  Spaniards,  the  high-minded  chival- 
rous Castilians,  we  believe  to  be  as  just  as  it  is 
severe.  Speaking  of  the  affair  of  Falkland's  Island, 
he  said — ^'  They  are  as  mean  and  crafty  as  they  are 
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insolent  and  proud.  I  never  yet  met  with  an  in- 
stance of  candour  or  dignity  in  their  proceedings ; 
nothing  but  low  cunning,  artifice,  and  trick.  I 
was  compelled  to  talk  to  them  in  a  peremptory 
language.  I  submitted  my  advice  for  an  imme- 
diate war  to  a  trembling  council.  Tou  all  know 
the  consequences  of  its  being  rejected." — ^The 
speech  from  the  throne  had  stated  that  the  Spanish 
Government  had  disowned  the  act  of  its  officer. 
Lord  Chatham  said — ^'  There  never  was  a  more 
odious,  a  more  in&mous  fidsehood  imposed  mi  a 
g^reat  nation.  It  degrades  the  King,  it  insults  the 
Parliament.  His  Jk^ajesty  has  been  advised  to 
affirm  an  absolute  fidsehood.  My  Lords,  I  beg 
your  attention,  and  I  hope  F  shall  be  understood 
when  I  repeat,  that  it  is  an  absolute,  a  palpable 
felsehood.  The  King  of  Spain  disowns  the  thi^, 
while  he  leaves  him  unpunished,  and  profits  by  his 
theft.  In  vulgar  English,  he  is  the  receiver  of 
stolen  goods,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly.'' 
How  would  all  the  country,  at  least  all  the  canting 
portion  of  it,  resound  with  the  cry  of  <<  Coarse ! 
vulgar !  brutal !"  if  such  epithets  and  such  com- 
parisons as  these  were  used  in  any  debate  now-a- 
days,  whether  among  the  ^^  silken  barons,"  or  the 
^'  squeamish  Commons  "  of  our  time ! 

In  1775  he  made  a  most  brilliant  speech  on  the 
war.  Speaking  of  General  Gage's  inactivity,  he 
said  it  could  not  be  blamed ;   it  was  inevitable. 
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"  But  what  a  miserable  condition,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  is  ours,  where  disgrace  is  prudence,  and  where  it 
is  necessary  to  be  contemptible  I  You  must  repeal 
these  acts,"  (he  said,  alluding  to  the  Boston  Ports 
and  Massachusetts  Bay  Bills,)  '^  and  you  will  re- 
peal them.  I  pledge  myself  for  it,  that  you  will 
repeal  them.  I  stake  my  reputation  on  it.  I  will 
consent  to  be  taken  for  an  idiot  if  they  are  not 
finally  repealed."  Every  one  knows  how  true  this 
prophecy  proved.  The  concluding  sentence  of  the 
speech  has  been  oflen  cited, — **  If  the  ministers 
persevere  in  misleading  the  King,  I  will  not  say 
that  they  can  alienate  the  aflections  of  his  subjects 
from  his  crown ;  but  I  will  afRrm  that  they  will 
make  the  crown  not  worth  his  wearing.  I  will  not 
say  that  the  King  is  betrayed ;  but  I  will  pronounce 
that  the  kingdom  is  undone." 

Again,  in  1777,  after  describing  the  cause  of  the 
war  and  "  the  trafHc  and  barter  driven  with  every 
little  pitiful  German  Prince  that  sells  his  subjects 
to  the  shambles  of  a  foreign  country,"  he  adds, 
"  The  mercenary  aid  on  which  you  rely  irritates  to 
an  incurable  resentment  the  minds  of  your  enemies, 
whom  you  overrun  with  the  sordid  sons  of  rapine 
and  of  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their  possessions 
to  the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty  !  If  I  were  an 
American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign 
troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay 
down  my  arms,  never !  never !  never  l"     Such  Ian- 
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guage^  used  in  the  modern  days  of  ultra  loyalty 
and  extreme  decorum,  would  call  down  upon  his 
head  who  employed  it  the  charge  of  encouraging 
rebels,  and  partaking  as  an  accomplice  in  their 
treasons. 

It  was  upon  this  memorable  occasion  that  he 
made  the  famous  reply  to  Lord  Suffolk,  who  had 
said,  in  reference  to  employing  the  Indians,  that 
^^  we  were  justified  in  using  all  the  means  which 
God  and  nature  had  put  into  our  hands."  The 
circumstance  of  Lord  Chatham  having  himself  re- 
vised this  speech  is  an  inducement  to  insert  it  here 
at  length. 

'<  I  am  astonished,"  exclaimed  Lord  Chatham,  as  he  rose, 
**  shocked,  to  hear  such  principles  confessed,  to  hear  them 
avowed  in  this  House  or  in  this  country ;  principles  equally 
unconstitutional,  inhuman,  and  imchristian. 

"  My  Lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  have  trespassed  a^in  on 
your  attention,  but  I  cannot  repress  my  indignation.  I  feel 
myself  impelled  by  every  duty.  My  Lords,  we  are  called 
upon,  as  members  of  this  House,  as  men,  as  Christian  men, 
to  protest  against  such  notions,  standing  near  the  throne, 
polluting  the  ear  of  migesty.  Thai  God  and  nature  put 
into  our  hands! — I  know  not  what  idea  that  Lord  may  en- 
tertain of  God  and  nature,  but  I  know  that  such  abominable 
principles  are  equally  abhorrent  to  religion  and  humanity. 
What!  attribute  the  sacred  sanction  o^ God  and  nature  to 
the  massacres  of  the  Indian  scalping^knife,  to  the  cannibal 
savage,  torturing,  murdering,  roasting,  and  eating ;  literally, 
my  Lords,  eating  the  mangled  victims  of  his  barbarous 
battles  I  Such  horrible  notions  shock  every  precept  of  reli- 
gion, divine  and  natural,  and  every  generous  feeling  of  hu- 
manity; and,  my  Lords,  they  shock  every  sentiment  of 
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honour ;  the  j  shock  me  as  a  lover  of  honourable  war,  and  a 
detester  of  murderous  barbarity. 

^  These  abominable  principles,  and  this  more  abominable 
avowal  of  them,  demand  most  decisive  indignation.  I  call 
upon  that  Right  Keverend  Bench,  those  holy  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  and  pious  pastors  of  the  Church :  I  conjure  them 
to  join  in  the  hoi  j  work,  and  to  vindicate  the  religion  of 
their  God.  I  appeal  to  the  wisdom  and  the  law  of  this 
Learned  Bench,  to  defend  and  support  the  justice  of  their 
country.  I  call  upon  the  Bishops  to  interpose  the  unsullied 
sanctity  of  their  lawn,  upon  the  learned  Judges  to  interpose  the 
purity  of  their  ermine,  to  save  us  from  this  pollution.  I  call 
upon  the  honour  of  your  Lordships  to  reverence  the  dignity 
of  your  ancestors,  and  to  maintain  your  own.  I  call  upon 
the  spirit  and  humanity  of  my  country  to  vindicate  the  na- 
tional character.  I  invoke  the  genius  of  the  constitution. 
From  the  tapestry  that  adorns  these  walls,  the  immortal 
ancestor  of  this  noble  Lord  frowns  with  indignation  at  thb 
DISGRACE  OF  HIS  COUNTRY !  In  vaiu  he  led  your  victorious 
fleets  agsunst  the  boasted  Armada  of  Spain ;  in  vain  he  de- 
fended and  established  the  honour,  the  liberties,  the  religion, 
the  Protestant  religion  of  his  country,  against  the  arbitrary 
cruelties  of  Popery  and  the  Inquisition,  if  these  more  than 
Popish  cruelties  and  inquisitorial  practices  are  let  loose 
amongst  us,  to  turn  forth  into  our  settiements,  among  our 
ancient  connexions,  friends,  and  relations,  the  merciless  can- 
nibal, thirsting  for  the  blood  of  man,  woman,  and  child — ^to 
send  forth  the  infidel  savage — against  whom?  Against 
your  Protestant  brethren:  to  lay  waste  their  country,  to 
desolate  their  dwellings,  and  extirpate  their  race  and  name 
with  these  horrible -hell-hounds  of  savage  war — hell-hovndSf 
I  9ay,  of  savage  war,  Spain  armed  herself  with  blood- 
hounds to  extirpate  the  wretched  natives  of  America,  and 
we  improve  on  the  inhuman  example  of  even  Spanish 
cruelty :  we  turn  loose  these  savage  hell-hounds  against  our 
brethren  and  countrymen  in  America,  of  the  same  language, 
laws,  liberties,  and  religion,  endeared  to  us  by  every  tie 
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that  should  sanctaiy  humanity.  My  Lords,  this  awfhl  sub- 
ject, so  important  to  our  honour,  our  constitution,  and  our 
religion,  demands  the  most  solemn  and  effectual  inquiry ; 
and  I  again  call  upon  your  Lordships,  and  the  united  powers 
of  the  state,  to  examine  it  thoroughly  and  dedsiyely,  and  to 
stamp  upon  it  an  indelible  stigma  of  the  public  abhorrence* 
And  I  again  implore  those'holy  Prelates  of  our  religion  to 
do  away  tllese  iniquities  from  among  us ;  let  them  perform 
a  lustration — let  them  purify  this  House  and  this  country 
firam  this  sin. 

"  My  Lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present  unable  to 
say  more ;  but  my  feelings  and  my  indignation  were  too 
strong  to  have  said  less.  I  could  not  have  slept  this  night 
in  my  bed,  or  have  reposed  my  head  on  my  pillow,  without 
giving  this  vent  to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  prepos- 
terous and  enormous  principles."* 

There  are  other  celebrated  passages  of  his  speeches 
in  all  men's  mouths.  His  indignant  and  contemp- 
tuous answer  to  the  minister's  boast  of  driving  the 
Americans  before  the  army — "I  might  as  well 
think  of  driving  them  before  me  with  this  crutch  I*' 
—is  well  known.  Perhaps  the  finest  of  them  all  is 
his  allusion  to  the  maxim  of  English  law,  that  every 
man's  house  is  his  castle.  "  The  poorest  man  may 
in  his  cottage  bid  defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the 
crown.  It  may  be  frail— -its  roof  may  shake — the 
wind  may  blow  through  it — the  storm  may  enter— 
the  rain  may  enter  —but  the  King  of  England  can- 

*  There  hanp  so  much  doubt  upon  the  charge  brought 
against  Lord  Chatham,  of  having  himself  employed  the 
Indians  in  the  former  war,  that  the  subject  is  reserved  tor 
the  Appendix. 

VOL.  I.  J) 
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not  enter! — all  his  force  dares   not  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  ruined  tenement !" 

These  examples  may  serve  to  convey  a  pretty  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  peculiar  vein  of  eloquence  which 
distinguished  this  great  man's  speeches.  It  was  of 
the  very  highest  order;  vehement,  fiery,  close  to 
the  subject,  concise,  sometimes  eminently,  even 
boldly  figurative ;  it  was  original  and  sorprisingy 
yet  quite  natural.  To  call  it  argumentative  would 
be  an  abuse  of  terms ;  but  it  bad  always  a  sufficient 
foundation  of  reason  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  in- 
consistency, or  error,  or  wandering  from  the  point. 
So  the  greatest  passages  in  the  Greek  orations  were 
very  fax  from  being  such  as  could  stand  the  test  of 
close  examination  in  r^;ard  to  their  argument  Yet 
would  it  be  hypercritical  indeed  to  object  that  De- 
mosthenes, in  the  most  celebrated  burst  of  all  an- 
cient eloquence,  argues  for  his  policy  being  re- 
warded although  it  led  to  defeat,  by  citing  the 
example  of  public  honours  having  been  bestowed 
upon  those  who  fell  in  gaining  five  g^reat  victories* 

Some  have  compared  Mr.  Fox's  eloquence  to  that 
xyf  Demosthenes ;  but  it  resembled  Lord  Chatham's 
just  as  much,  if  not  more.  It  was  incomparably 
more  argupientative  than  either  the  Greek  or  the 
English  orator's ;  neither  of  whom  carried  on  chains 
of  close  reasoning  as  he  did,  though  both  kept  close 
to  their  subject.  It  was,  however,  exceedingly  the 
reverse  of  the  Attic  orator's  in  method,  in  diction. 
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in  conciseness.  It  had  nothing  like  arrangement 
of  any  kind.  Except  in  the  more  vehement  pas- 
sages, its  diction  was  perhaps  as  slovenly,  certainly 
93  careless  as  possible,  betokening  indeed  a  con- 
tempt of  all  accurate  composition.  It  was  diffuse 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  abounded  in  repetitions. 
While  the  Greek  was  concise,  almost  to  being 
jejune,  the  Englishman  was  diffuse,  almost  to  being 
prolix.  How  the  notion  of  comparing  the  two  to- 
gether ever  could  have  prevailed  seems  unaccount- 
able, unless  it  be  that  men  have  supposed  them  alike 
because  they  were  both  vehement,  and  both  kept  the 
subject  in  view  rather  than  run  after  ornament.  But 
that  the  most  elaborate  and  artificial  compositions 
in  the  world  should  have  been  likened  to  the  most 
careless,  and  natural,  and  unprepared,  that  were  ever 
delivered  in  public,  would  seem  wholly  incredible 
if  it  were  not  true.  The  bursts  of  Mr.  Fox,  how- 
ever, though  less  tersely  and  concisely  composed, 
certainly  have  some  resemblance  to  Lord  Chat- 
ham's, only  that  they  betray  far  less  fancy,  and, 
however  vehement  and  fiery,  are  incomparably  less 
bold.  Mr.  Pitt's  oratory,  though  admirably  suited 
to  its  purpose,  and  as  perfect  a  business  kind  of 
speaking  as  ever  was  heard,  certainly  resembled 
none  of  the  three  others  who  have  been  named.  In 
point  of  genius,  unless  perhaps  for  sarcasm,  he  was 
greatly  their  inferior;  although,  from  the  unbroken 
fluency  of  his  appropriate  language,  and  the  power 

d2 
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of  an  eminently  sonorous  voice,  he  produced  the 
most  prodigious  effect.  * 

It  remains  to  speak  of  Lord  Chatham  as  a  pri- 
vate man,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  in  all  re- 
spects exemplary  and  amiable.  His  disposition  was 
exceedingly  affectionate.  The  pride,  bordering 
upon  insolence,  in  which  he  showed  himself  encased 
to  the  world,  fell  naturally  from  him,  and  without 
any  effort  to  put  it  off,  as  he  crossed  the  threshold 
of  his  own  door.  To  all  his  family  he  was  simple, 
kindly,  and  gentle.  His  pursuits  were  of  a  nature 
that  showed  how  much  he  loved  to  unbend  himself. 
He  delighted  in  poetry  and  other  light  reading ; 
was  fond  of  music  ;  loved  the  country ;  took  pecu- 
liar pleasure  in  gardening ;  and  had  even  an  ex- 
tremely happy  taste  in  laying  out  grounds.  His 
early  education  appears  to  have  been  further  pro- 
secuted afterwards ;  and  he  was  familiar  with  the 
Latin  classics,  although  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  much  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek.  In  all  our  own  classical  writers  he  was 
well  versed;  and  his  time  was  much  given  to 
reading  them.  A  correspondence  with  his  ne- 
phew, which  Lord  Grenville  published  about 
forty  years  ago,  showed  how  simple  and  classical 
his  tastes  were,  how  affectionate  his  feelings,  and 
how  strong  his  sense  of  both  moral  and  religious 
duty.  These  letters  are  Reprinted  in  a  work  which 
has  been  published  since  the  first  edition  of  this 
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book,  because  the  answers  have  since  been'  re- 
covered ;  and  it  contains  a*  great  body  of  other  let. 
ters  both  to  and  from  him.  Amongst  the  latter 
are  to  be  found  constant  tokens  of  his  amiable  dis- 
position. 

The  most  severe  judge  of  human  actions,  the 
critic  whose  searching  eye  looks  for  defects  in  every 
portrait,  and  regards  it  as  fiction,  not  a  likeness, 
when  he  fails  to  find  any,  will  naturally  ask  if  such 
a  character  as  Lord  Chatham's  could  be  without 
reproach ;  if  feelings  so  strong  never  boiled  over  in 
those  passions  which  are  dangerous  to  virtue;  if 
fervour  of  soul  such  as  his  could  be  at  all  times 
kept  within  the  bounds  which  separate  the  adjoin- 
ing provinces  of  vehemence  and  intemperance? 
Nor  will  he  find  reason  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the 
picture  which  he  is  scrutinising  when  we  have 
added  the  traits  that  undeniably  disfigured  it. 
Some  we  have  already  thrown  in ;  but  they  rather 
are  shades  that  give  effect  and  relief  to  the  rest, 
than  deformities  or  defects.  It  must  now  be  fur- 
ther recorded  that  not  only  was  he  impracticable, 
difificult  beyond  all  men  to  act  with,  overbearing, 
impetuously  insisting  upon  his  own  views  being 
adopted  by  all  as  in^lible,  utterly  regardless  of 
other  men's  opinions  when  he  had  formed  his  own, 
as  little  disposed  to  profit  by  the  lights  of  their  wis- 
dom as  to  avail  himself  of  their  co-operative  efibrts 
in  action — ^all  this  is  merely  the  excess  of  his  great 
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quatities  running  loose  uncontrolled — but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  far  from  sustaining  the 
exalted  pitch  of  magnanimous  independence  and 
utter  disregard  of  sublunary  interests  which  we 
should  expect  him  to  have  reached  and  kept  as  a 
matter  of  course,  from  a  more  cursory  glance  at 
the  mould  in  which  his  lofty  character  was  oast. 
Without  allowing  considerable  admixture  of  the 
clay  which  forms  earthly  mortals  to  have  entered 
into  his  composition,  how  can  we  account  for  the 
violence  of  his  feelings,  when  George  III.  showed 
him  some  small  signs  of  kindness  in  the  closet,  up* 
on  his  giving  up  the  seals  of  office  ?  ^'  I  confess, 
Sir,  I  had  but  too  much  reason  to  expect  your  Ma- 
jesty's displeasure.  I  had  not  come  prepared  for 
this  exceeding  goodness.  Pardon  me,  Sir,"  he 
passionately  exclaimed,  "  it  overpowers— it  op- 
presses me !"  and  he  burst  into  tears  in  the  pre- 
sence of  one  who,  as  a  moment*s  reflection  must 
have  convinced  him,  was  playing  a  part  to  under- 
mine his  character,  destroy  his  influence,  and  coun- 
teract all  his  great  designs  for  his  country's  good. 
But  some  misplaced  sentiments  of  loyalty  may  have 
prbduced  this  strange  paroxysm  of  devotion.  The 
colour  assumed  by  his  gratitude  for  &vours  con- 
ferred upon  his  family  and  himself  was  of  a  more 
vulgar  hue,  and  still  less  harmonised  with  the 
Great  Commoner's  exalted  nature.  On  learning  the 
King's  intention  to  grant  him  a  pension  (in  order 
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effectually  to  undo  him),  he  writes  to  Lord  Bute  a 
letter  foil  of  the  most  famniliating  effusioDs  of  ex- 
tiuvagant  thankfulness  —  speaka  of  ^^  being  oon- 
Branded  with  the  King^s  condescension  in  deigning 
to  bestow  one  thought  on  the  mode  of  extending  to 
him  his  royal  beneficence/'-— considers  ^<  any  mark 
of  approbation  flowing  firom  such  a  spontaneous 
source  of  demeocy  as  his  comfort  and  his  glory/' 
-«*-and  prostrates  himself  in  the  very  dust  for  daring 
to  refuse  the  kind  of  provision  tendered  '^  by  the 
King  in  a  manner  so  infinitely  gracious," — and 
proposing,  instead  of  it,  a  pension  for  his  hmiLj. 
When  this  prayer  was  granted,  the  efiusions  of  gra- 
titude ^^  for  these  unbounded  effects  of  beneficence 
and  grace  which  the  most  benign  of  sovereigns  has 
condescended  to  bestow,"  are  still  more  extrava- 
gant ;  and  ^^  he  dares  to  hope  that  the  same  royal 
benevolence  which  showers  on  the  unmeritorious 
such  unlimited  benefits  may  deign  to  accept  the 
genuine  tribute  of  the  truly  feeling  heart  with 
equal  condescension  and  goodness."  It  is  painful 
to  add  what  truth  extorts,  that  this  is  really  not  the 
sentiment  and  the  language  with  which  a  patriot 
leaves  his  sovereign's  councils  upon  a  broad  differ- 
ence of  honest  opinion,  and  after  being  personally 
ill-used  by  that  monarch's  fiivourites ;  but  the  tone 
of  feeling,  and  even  the  style  of  diction,  in  which  a 
condemned  felon,  having  sued  for  mercy,  returns 
thanks  when  his  life  has  been  spared.     The  pain  of 
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de&ciDg  any  portion  of  so  noble  a  portrait  as  Lord 
Chatham's  must  not  prevent  us  from  marking  the 
traits  of  a  somewhat  vulgar,  if  not  a  sordid,  kind, 
which  are  to  be  found  on  a  closer  inspection  of  the 
original. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  6eorge  m.  most 
feared,  most  hated,  and  most  exerted  his  kingcraft 
to  disarm ;  and  such,  unhappily,  was  his  momentary 
success  in  this  long-headed  enterprise  against  the 
liberties  of  his  people  and  their  champions;  for 
Lord  Chatham's  popularity,  struck  down  by  his 
pension,  was  afterwards  annihilated  by  his  peerage. 


(    61    ) 
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The  minister  whom  George  III.  most  loved  was, 
as  has  been  already  said,  Lord  North,  and  this 
extraordinary  &vour  lasted  until  the  period  of  the 
Coalition.  It  is  no  doubt  a  commonly-received 
notion,  and  was  at  one  tkne  an  article  of  belief 
among  the  popular  party,  that  Lord  Bute  con- 
tinued his  secret  adviser  after  the  termination  of 
his  short  administration  ;  but  this  is  wholly  with- 
out foundation.  The  King  never  had  any  kind  of 
communication  with  him,  directly  or  indirectly; 
nor  did  he  ever  see  him  but  once,  and  the  history 
of  that  occurrence  suddenly  puts  the  greater  part 
of  the  stories  to  flight  which  are  current  upon  this 
subject.  His  aunt,  the  Princess  Amelia,  had 
some  plan  of  again  bringing  the  two  parties  toge- 
ther, and  on  a  day  when  George  III.  was  to  pay 
her  a  visit  at  her  villa  of  Gunnersbury,  near 
Brentford,  she  invited  Lord  Bute,  whom  she  pro- 
bably had  never  informed  of  her  foolish  intentions. 
He  was  walking  in  the  garden  when  she  took  her 
nephew  down  stairs  to  view  it,  saying  there  was 
no  one  there  but  an  old  friend  of  his,  whom  he  had 
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not  seen  for  some  years.  He  had  not  time  to  ask 
who  it  might  be,  when,  on  entering  the  garden,  he 
saw  his  former  minister  walking  up  an  alley.  The 
King  instantly  turned  back  to  avoid  him,  reproved 
the  silly  old  woman  sharply,  and  declared  that,  if 
ever  she  repeated  such  experiments,  she  had  seen 
him  for  the  last  time  in  her  house.  The  assertion 
that  the  common  reports  are  utterly  void  of  all 
foundation,  and  that  no  communication  whatever 
of  any  kind  or  upon  any  matter,  public  or  private, 
ever  took  place  between  the  parties,  we  make  upon 
the  most  positive  information,  proceeding  directly 
both  from  George  III.  and  from  Lord  Bute.  But 
we  go  farther :  the  story  is  contrary  to  all  pro- 
bability ;  for  that  Prince,  as  well  as  others  of  his 
family,  more  than  suspected  the  intimacy  between 
his  old  governor  and  his  royal  mother,  and,  ac* 
cording  to  the  nature  of  princes  of  either  sex, 
he  never  forgave  it.  The  likelihood  is,  that  this 
came  to  his  knowledge  after  the  period  of  his  first 
illness,  and  the  Regency  Bill  which  he,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  circumstance,  proposed  to  par- 
liament ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  he  then  had  so 
much  regard  for  the  Dowager  Princess  as  to  turn 
out  George  Grenville  because  he  passed  her  over 
as  Regent.  Consequently,  the  discovery  which  we 
are  supposing  him  to  have  made  must  have  been 
some  time  after  Lord  Bute's  ministry  closed. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  feeling  towards  him  had  be- 
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come,  for  some  reason  or  other,  not  neutral,  nega- 
tive, or  passive ;  but  such  as  rules  men,  and  still 
more  princes,  when  £ivour  is  succeeded  by  dislike ; 
for  we  may  then  say  what  was  so  wittily  observed 
respecting  Louis  XY.  on  a  very  different  occasion 
— "  II  n'y  a  rien  de  petit  chez  les  grands."  His 
correspondence  with  his  other  jninisters,  to  which 
we  have  had  access,  speaks  the  same  language; 
a  very  marked  prejudice  is  constantly  betrayed 
against  Scotchmen  and  Scotch  politics. 

The  origin  of  Lord  North's  extraordinary  &vour 
was  his  at  once  consenting  to  take  the  office  of 
prime  minister  when  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  a 
moment  of  considerable  public  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassment, of  what,  in  those  easy  days  of  fair 
weather,  was  called  danger,  suddenly  threw  up  the 
seals,  and  retired  to  his  diversions  and  his  mistress 
at  Newmarket.  Lord  North  was  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  leader  of  the  House  of 
Conmions.  He  had  thus  already  the  most  arduous 
by  &r  of  the  government  duties  cast  upon  him ; 
and  his  submitting  to  bear  also  the  nominal  func- 
tions and  real  patronage  and  power  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  seemed  but  a  slender  effort 
of  courage  or  self-devotion.  As  such,  however, 
the  King  considered  it ;  nor  during  the  disastrous 
and  really  difficult  times  which  his  own  obstinate 
bigotry  and  strong  tyrannical  propensities  brought 
upon  the  country,  did  he  ever  cease  to  feel  and  to 
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testify  the  lively  sense  he  always  felt  of  the  obli- 
gation under  which  Lord  North  had  laid  him  per- 
sonally, by  coming  to  his  assistance  upon  that 
emergency.  In  fact,  responsibility,  which,  to 
almost  all  official  personages,  proves  the  greatest 
trial,  is  the  most  heavily  felt,  and  the  most 
willingly  shunned,,  presses  with  peculiar  weight 
upon  the  great  public  functionary  who  by  law  is 
wholly  exempt  from  it,  and  in  practice  never  can 
know  it,  unless  during  the  interval  between  one 
ministry  and  another.  The  less  he  is  in  general 
accustomed  to  this  burthen,  the  more  hard  does  he 
find  it  to  bear  when  he  has  no  minister  to  cast  it 
upon.  Accordingly  kings  are  peculiarly  helpless, 
extremely  anxious,  and  not  a  little  alarmed,  when 
any  event  has,  as  they  term  it,  ^^  left  them  without 
a  government/*  The  relief  is  proportionably 
great  which  they  experience  when  any  one,  after 
such  an  interregnum  in  times  of  difficulty,  *^  comes 
(as  they  also  term  it)  to  their  assistance,"  and 
<*  consents  to  stand  by  them."  This  Lord  North 
did  for  George  IIL  in  1772;  and  his  conduct 
never  was  forgotten  by  that  Prince.  Lideed,  the 
gratitude  and  personal  affection  is  very  remarkable 
which  he  showed  ever  after ;  at  least  till  the  fiital 
Coalition  on  which  so  many  political  reputations 
were  shipwrecked,  and  so  total  a  loss  was  made  of 
both  court  and  popular  fiivour ;  and  it  forms  one 
of  the  not  very  numerous  amiable  traits  in  his  cha* 
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racier.  A  striking  instance  has  already  been  given 
in  speaking  of  this  monarch. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  was  singularly 
fortunate  in  the  minister  whom  he  thus  obtained, 
and  indeed  in  the  change  which  he  made.  The 
Duke  of  Grafton,  though  a  man  endowed  with 
many  valuable  qualities  for  his  high  station,  re*- 
markable  for  a  liberality  on  ecclesiastical  matters 
rare  in  any  rank,  and  any  one  thing  rather  than 
the  character  painted  by  the  persevering  malice 
and  audacious  calumnies  of  Junius,  who  made  him 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  together  with  Lord 
Mansfield,  the  choice  objects  of  his  unsparing  and 
systematic  abuse,  was  nevertheless  of  no  great 
weight  in  debate,  and  of  habits  which  the  aristo- 
cratic life  in  those  days  had  little  fitted  to  meet  the 
unceasing  claims  of  official  duty  upon  a  statesman's 
time  and  attention.  The  industry  of  professional 
slanderers,  too,  being  counteracted  by  no  brilliant 
political  achievements,  had  concurred  with  tho 
discontents  prevailing  at  home,  and  dissensions  yet 
more  formidably  showing  themselves  in  the  colo- 
nies, to  lower  his  reputation  in  the  country,  and 
to  make  the  task  of  government  such  as  he  plainly 
shrank  from. 

The  helm,  thus  abandoned,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  North,  then  in  the  vigour  of  hb  ^eusulties,  in 
no  respect  disadvantageously  known  to  the  country, 
and  an  undoubted  &vourite  with  the  House,  whici^ 
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for  some  time  he  had  led.  His  success  there  was 
very  considerable.  Few  men  in  any  station  have, 
indeed,  left  behind  them  a  higher  reputation  as  a 
debater,  and  above  all,  as  the  representative  of  the 
government.  We  now  speak  of  his  fame  after  his 
accession  to  the  chief  command  in  the  public 
councils,  as  well  as  the  warfare  of  parliament,  had 
consolidated  his  authority,  exhibited  his  debating 
powers,  and  multiplied  his  victories.  It  was  his 
lot  to  maintain  the  conflict  in  times  of  unprece- 
dented difficulty,  and  against  antagonists  such  as 
no  minister  ever  had  to  meet,  if  we  except  Mr. 
Addington,  who  was  speedily  overthrown  in  the 
rencounter.  The  resistance  of  our  whole  American 
empire  had  ended  in  a  general  rebellion^  and  all 
the  military  prowess  failed  to  quell  it,  as  all  the 
political  measures  of  the  government  had  fidled  to 
prevent  it,  or  rather  had  ripened  discont^it  into' 
revolt.  A  series  of  political  disappointments  first, 
and  then  of  military  disasters,  had  made  our  Ame- 
rican afi&irs  hopeless,  when  the  war  extended  itself 
to  Europe,  and  our  hitherto  invincible  navy  could 
not  prevent  the  English  coasts  and  even  harbours 
from  being  insulted,  while  our  West  India  islands 
were  ravaged,  and  our  trade  in  those  seas  was 
swept  away  by  the  enemy's  marine.  Nor  had  the 
nation  the  accustomed  consolation,  and  government 
the  usual  topic  of  defence,  that  our  disastos  befel 
us  through  the  proverbially  fickle  fortune  of  war 
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and  the  chances  of  the  elements.  Every  one 
fidlure  could  be  traced  to  the  perverse  course  of 
impolicy  and  injustice  combined,  in  which  the 
colonial  revolt  took  its  rise.  The  Americans,  un- 
prepared for  resistanee,  and  unwilling  to  risk  it, 
had  be^i  driven  on  by  the  tyrannical  bigotry  which 
presided  over  our  councils,  and  for  which  the  King 
was  really  answerable,  although  by  the  fictions  of 
the  constitution  his  servants  only  could  be  blamed. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  opposition  was  led  first  by 
Mr.  Burke,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Fox,  both  in 
the  prime  of  their  extraordinary  faculties,  ranking 
among  their  zealous  adherents  such  men  as  Barr^, 
Dunning,  Lee,  supported  by  the  whole  phalanx  of 
the  Whig  aristocracy,  and  backed  always  by  the 
prodigious  weight  of  Lord  Chatham's  authority ; 
occasionally  by  the  exertions  of  his  splendid  elo^ 
quence,  burning  brighter  than  ever  as  it  approached 
the  hour  of  its  extinction.  The  voice  of  the 
people,  at  first  raised  against  the  colonies,  soon 
became  loud  against  the  government;  and  each 
blunder  and  each  disaster  made  the  storm  of  public 
indignation  rage  more  and  more  violently.  Even 
in  point  of  numbers  the  parliamentary  forces  were 
not  so  unequally  matched  as  we  have  seen  them 
during  subsequent  seasons  of  warlike  discomfiture ; 
for  while  Mr.  Pitt  has  had  majorities  of  three  or 
four  to  one  in  his  support,  under  all  the  £iilur6s  of 
his  continental  projects,  Lord  North  was  frequently 
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reduced  to  fight  with  majorities  so  scanty  as  rather 
resembled  the  more  recent  balance  of  parlia- 
mentary power,  than  the  ordinary  workings  of  our 
constitution« 

Such  was  the  strife,  and  in  such  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, which  Lord  North  had  to  maintain, 
with  the  help  only  of  his  attorney  and  solicitor 
generals,  Thurlow  and  Wedderbum,  to  whom  was 
allerwards  added  Dundas.  But  a  weight  &r  more 
than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  this  accession  was 
about  the  same  time  flung .  into  the  opposite  scale, 
and  rendered  its  preponderance  still  more  decided. 
Mr.  Pitt  signalized  his  entrance  into  Parliament 
by  the  most  extraordinary  eloquence,  at  once 
matured  and  nearly  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  by 
lending  all  its  aid  and  all  its  ornament  to  the  op- 
position. Nothing  daunted,  the  veteran  minister 
persevered  in  maintaining  the  conflict,  and  was 
only  driven  from  the  helm  after  he  'had  fought 
triumphantly  for  six  years  against  the  greater  part 
of  the  Whig  chiefs,  and  desperately  for  two  more 
s^inst  the  whole  of  the  body  thus  powerfully 
reinforced. 

All  contemporary  reports  agree  in  representing 
his  talents  as  having  shone  with  a  great  and  a 
steady  lustre  during  this  singularly  trying  period. 
Without  any  pretensions  to  fill  the  higher  ranks  of 
eloquence,  with  no  accomplishments  of  learning 
beyond    the  scholarship   which   a  well-educated 
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Englishman  gains  at  Oxford,  with  political  in-* 
formation  such  as  the  historical  reading  of  well'- 
informed  men  could  give,  he  displayed  so  thorough 
an  acquaintance  with  official  and  Parliamentary 
business  as  easily  supplied  all  defects  in  those  days 
of  scanty  political  acquirement,  while  his  clear  ex- 
cellent sense,  which  never  fidled  him  and  constantly 
gave  him  the  victory  over  men  of  more  brilliant 
genius  ;  his  natural  tact,  still  further  improved  by 
practice  and  deep  knowledge  of  men ;  his  ready 
fluency ;  his  cool  determined  courage — would  alto* 
gether  have  made  him  a  most  accomplished  debater, 
even  independent  of  those  peculiar  qualittes  in 
which  he,  and  indeed  all  his  fiunily,  excelled  most 
other  men— qualities  of  sing^ular  virtue  in  any 
station  of  either  house  of  Parliament,  but  in  him 
who  holds  the  first  place,  of  most  sovereign  efficacy 
in  retaining  and  rallying  his  followers,  and  in  con* 
ciliating  the  audience  at  large— a  wit  that  never 
fiuled  him,  and  a  suavity  of  temper  that  could 
never  be  ruffled.  Combating  his  powerfiil  adver- 
saries at  such  a  disadvantage  as  he,  for  the  most 
part,  was  compelled  to  work  up  against,  from  the 
almost  unbroken  series  of  failures  which  he  was 
called  to  defend  or  extenuate,  his  tactics  were 
greatly  admired  as  well  as  his  gallantry.  Nothing 
perhaps  in  this  way  ever  showed  both  skill  and 
boldness  more  than  his  unexpectedly  granting  a 
motion  for  inquiring  into  the  State  of  the  Nation, 
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supposed  in  parliamentary  procedure  to  be  a  vote 
of  distrust  in  the  Ministry ;  for  when,  to  a  long 
and  powerful  speech  introducing  that  proposition, 
he  contented  himself  with  making  an  able  and  com- 
plete reply,  and  then  suddenly  professed  his  full 
readiness  to  meet  the  question  in  detail,  by  going 
at  once  into  the  committee,  the  enemy  were  taken 
altogether  unprepared,  and  the  whole  affiiir  evapo- 
rated in  smoke. 

To  give  examples  of  his  unbrdcan  good-humour, 
as  enviable  as  it  was  amiable,  and  perhaps  still 
more  useful  than  either,  would  be  to  relate  the 
history  of  almost  each  night's  debate  during  the 
American  war.  The  rage  of  party  never  was 
carried  to  greater  excess,  nor  ever  more  degen^uted 
into  mere  personal  violence.  Constant  threats  of 
impeachment,  fierce  attacks  upon  himsdf  and  all 
his  connexions,  mingled  execration  of  his  measures 
and  scorn  of  his  capacity,  bitter  hatred  of  his 
person — the  elaborate,  and  dazzling,  and  learned 
£uicy  of  Burke,  the  unbridled  licence  of  invective 
in  which  the  young  blood  of  Fox  nightly  boiled 
over,  the  epigrams  of  Barr^,  the  close  reasoning 
and  l^al  subtlety  of  Dunning,  the  broad  humour 
and  argumentative  sarcasm  of  Lee — ^were,  without 
intermission,  exhausted  upon  the  minister,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  effect  upon  his  habitually  placid 
deportment,  nor  to  consume  his  endless  patience, 
while  they  wearied  out  his  implacable  antagonists. 
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Bj  a  plain  homelj  answer  he  could  blunt  the  edge 
of  the  fiercest  declamation  or  most  refined  sarcasm ; 
with  his  pleasantry,  never  fiir-fetched,  nor  ever 
over-done,  or  misplaced,  or  forced,  be  could  turn 
away  wrath  and  refresh  the  jaded  listeners,  while, 
by  his  undisturbed  temper,  he  made  them  believe 
he  bad  the  advantage,  and  could  turn  into  a  laugh, 
at  the  assailant's  expense,  the  invective  which  had 
been  destined  to  crush  himself*  On  one  or  two 
occasions,  not  many,  the  correspondence  of  con- 
temporary writers  makes  mention  of  his  serenity 
having  been  ruifled,  as  a  proof  to  what  excesses  of 
violence  the  opposition  had  been  carried,  but  also 
as  an  occurrence  almost  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.  And,  truly,  of  those  excesses  .there 
needs  no  other  instance  be  cited  than  Mr.  Fox  de- 
claring, with  much  emphasis,  Ids  opinion  of  the 
minister  to  be  such  that  he  should  deem  it  unsaifo 
to  be  alone  with  him  in  a  room. 

But  if  it  would  be  aidless  to  recount  the 
triumphs  of  his  temper,  it  would  be  equally  so  and 
far  more  difficult  to  record  those  of  his  wit.  It 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  kind  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic and  eminently  natural ;  playing  easily  and 
without  the  least  efibrt;  perfectly  suited  to  his 
placid  nature,  by  being  what  Clarendon  says  of 
Charles  II.,  '*a  pleasant,  af&ble,  recommending 
sort  of  wit ;"  wholly  unpret^ding ;  so  exquisitely 
suited  to  the  occasion  that  it  never  fidled  c^  efiecti 
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yet  so  readily  produced  and  so  entirely  unambitious, 
that  although  it  had  occurred  to  nobody  before, 
every  one  wondered  it  had  not  suggested  itself  to 
all.  A  few  only  of  his  sayings  have  reached  us, 
and  these,  as  might  be  expected,  are  rather  things 
which  he  had  chanced  to  coat  over  with  some 
sarcasm  or  epigram  that  tended  to  preserve  them ; 
they  consequently  axe  far  from  giving  an  idea  of 
his  habitual  pleasantry  and  the  gaiety  of  thoqght 
which  generally  pervaded  his  speeches.  Thus, 
when  a  vehement  declaimer,  calling  aloud  for  his 
head,  turned  round  and  perceived  his  victim  un* 
consciously  indulging  in  a  soft  slumber,  and,  be^ 
coming  still  more  exasperated,  denounced  the 
Minister  as  capable  of  sleeping  while  he  ruined 
his  country — the  latter  only  complained  how  cruel 
it  was  to  be  denied  a  solace  which  other  criminals 
so  often  enjoyed,  that  of  having  a  night's  rest 
before  their  fate.  When  surprised  in  a  like  in- 
dulgence during  the  performance  of  a  very  inferior 
artist,  who,  however,  showed  equal  indignation  at 
so  ill-timed  a  recreation,  he  contented  himself  with 
observing  how  hard  it  was  that  he  should  be 
grudged  so  very  natural  a  release  from  considerably 
suffering ;  but,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  added, 
that  it  was  somewhat  unjust  in  the  gentleman  to 
complain  of  him  for  taking  the  remedy  which  he 
bad  himself  been  considerate  enough  to  administer. 
The  same  good-humour  and  drollery  quitted  him 
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not  when  in  opposition.  Every  one  has  heard  of 
the  speech  which,  if  it  had  failed  to  injure  the 
objects  of  its  attack,  was  very  effectual  in  affixing 
a  name  upon  its  honest  and  much  respected  author. 
On  Mr.  Martin's  proposal  to  have  a  starling  placed 
near  the  chair  and  taught  to  repeat  the  cry  of 
^^  Infamous  coalition  V*  Lord  North  coolly  sug- 
gested that,  as  loi^  as  the  worthy  member  was 
preserved  to  them,  it  would  be  a  needless  waste  of 
the  public  money,  since  the  starling  might  well 
perform  his  office  by  deputy.  That  in  society 
such  a  man  must  have  been  the  most  delightful  of 
companions  may  well  be  supposed.  In  his  family, 
and  in  all  his  private  intercourse  as  in  his  personal 
character,  he  was  known  to  be  in  every  respect 
amiable;  of  scrupulous  integrity  and  unsullied 
honour. 

As  a  statesman,  his  merits  are  confessedly  far 
inferior  to  those  which  clothed  him  as  a  debater  and 
as  a  man.  The  American  war  is  the  great  blot 
upon  his  fame  ;  for  his  share  in  the  Coalition  was 
only  exceptionable  on  account  of  the  bitterness  with 
which  his  adversaries  had  so  long  pursued  him; 
and  if  they  could  submit  to  the  fellowship  of  one 
upon  whom  they  had  heaped  such  unmeasured 
abuse,  they  seemed  to  recant,  or  even  to  confess  that 
the  opinions  which  they  had  previously  professed 
of  him  they  had  not  really  entertained.  That  ill- 
feted  measure  of  the  Whigs  seemed  to  be  rather  a 
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tribute  of  tardy  justice  to  their  great  adversary,  and 
it  was  not  for  him  either  to  reject  it  or  to  scruti- 
nize the  motives  from  which  it  was  paid.  But  the 
policy  towards  our  colonies,  of  which  he  had  been 
the  leading  advocate  in  Parliament,  and  for  which 
he  was  primarily  responsible  as  minister,  can  admit 
of  no  defence ;  nor  in  his  position,  and  upon  so 
momentous  a  question,  is  it  possible  to  urge,  even 
in  extenuation  of  his  offending,  that  he  was  all 
along  aware  of  the  King's  egregious  folly,  which 
obstinately  persosted  in  a  hopeless  and  ruinous 
struggle  against  the  liberties  of  his  people^  That 
this,  however,  was  the  &ct,  there  exists  no  kind  of 
doubt ;  he  was  long  resolved  to  quit  the  helm,  be* 
cause  George  III.  insisted  on  a  wrong  course  being 
steered — that  helm  which  he  ought  to  have  quitted 
as  soon  as  his  mind  was  made  up  to  differ  with  the 
owner  of  the  vessel,  unless  he  were  permitted  to 
follow  his  own  course ;  and  he  was  only  kept  at  his 
post  by  constant  entreaties,  by  monthly  expostuia- 
tions,  by  the  most  vehement  protestations  of  the 
misguided  Prince  against  a  proceeding  which  must 
leave  him  helpless  in  the  hands  of  his  implacable 
enemies,  and  even  by  promises  always  renewed  to 
let  him  go  would  he  but  remain  for  a  few  weeks, 
until  some  other  arrangement  could  be  made.  It 
is  fit  that  this  certain  and  important  fact  should  be 
stated  ;  and  we  have  before  us  the  proofs  of  it  under 
the  hand  of  the  Royal  Suitor  to  his  reluctant  eer^ 
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vaiit*6  gmce  and  fiivour,  whose  apparently  fixed 
purpose  of  retirement  he  uses  all  these  expedients 
to  defeat,  or  at  least  to  obstruct  and  retard,  if  he 
cannot  frustrate.  This  inaportunitj  working  upon 
the  feelings  of  a  well-natured  person  like  Lord 
North,  might  easily  be  expected  to  produce  its 
intended  effect ;  and  the  unavoidable  difficulty  of 
retreating  from  a  post  which,  while  he  held  it,  had 
become  one  of  peril  as  well  as  embarrassment, 
doubtless  increased  the  difficulty  of  abandoning  it 
while  the  danger  lasted. 

But  although  we  may  thus  explain,  we  are  not 
the  better  enabled  to  excuse  the  minister's  conduct. 
When  he  found  that  he  could  no  longer  approve 
the  policy  which  he  was  required  to  pursue,  and  of 
course  to  defend,  he  was  bound  to  quit  the  councils 
of  his  obstinate  and  unreasonable  Sovereign.  Nor 
can  there  be  a  worse  service,  either  to  the  Prince 
or  his  people,  than  enabling  a  Monarch  to  rule  in 
his  own  person,  dictating  the  commands  of  his  own 
violence  or  caprice,  through  servants  who  dis- 
approve of  his  measures,  and  yet  suffer  themselves 
to  be  made  instruments  for  carrying  them  into  exe- 
cution. A  bad  King  can  desire  nothing  more  than 
to  be  served  by  such  persons,  whose  opinions  he 
will  as  much  disregard  as  their  inclinations,  but 
whom  he  will  always  find  his  tools  in  doing  the 
work  of  mischief,  because  they  become  the  more  at 
the  Monarch's  mercy  in  proportion  as  they  have 
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surrendered  their  principles  and  their  will  to  his. 
Far,  then,  very  &r  from  vindicating  the  conduct 
of  Lord  North  in  this  essential  point,  we  hesitate 
not  to  affirm  that  the  discrepancy  between  his  sen- 
timents and  his  measures  is  not  even  any  extenua- 
tion of  the  disastrous  policy  which  gave  us,  for  the 
fruits  of  a  long  and  disastrous  war,  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire.  In  truth,  what  otherwise 
might  have  been  r^arded  as  an  error  of  judgment, 
became  an  offence,  only  palliated  by  considering 
those  kindly  feelings  of  a  personal  kind  which  go- 
verned him,  but  which  every  statesman,  indeed 
every  one  who  acts  in  any  capacity  as  trustee  for 
others,  is  imperatively  called  upon  to  disr^ard. 

While,  however,  truth  requires  this  statement, 
justice  equally  demands  that,  in  thus  denouncing  his 
offence,  we  should  mark  how  very  far  it  is  from 
being  a  solitary  case  of  political  misconduct.  Upon 
how  many  other  great  occasions  hate  other  minis- 
ters sacrificed  their  principles,  not  to  the  good- 
natured  wish  that  the  Eling  might  not  be  disturbed, 
but  to  the  more  sordid  apprehension  that  their  own 
government  might  be  broken  up,  and  their  adver- 
saries displace  them,  if  they  manfully  acted  up  to 
their  well  known  and  oftentimes  recorded  opinions  ? 
How  many  of  those  who,  but  for  this  unwelcome 
retrospect  into  their  own  lives,  which  are  thus 
forcing  upon  them,  would  be  the  very  first  to  pro- 
nounce a  Pharisaical  condemnation  on  Lord  North, 
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have  adopted  the  views  of  their  opponents,  rather 
tlum  yield  them  up  their  places  by  courageously 
and  honestly  pursuing  the  course  prescribed  by 
their  own  ?  Let  us  be  just  to  both  parties :  but 
first  to  the  conductor  of  the  American  war,  by 
calling  to  mind  the  similar  delinquency  of  some 
who  have  succeeded  to  his  power,  with  capacity  of 
a  higher  order  than  his,  and  of  some  who  resembled 
him  only  in  their  elevation  to  high  office,  without 
his  talents  to  sustain  it  or  to  adorn.  The  subject, 
too,  has  a  deeper  and  more  general  interest  than 
merely  that  of  dispensing  justice  among  individuals ; 
it  concerns  the  very  worst  offence  of  which  a  mi- 
nister can  be  guilty — the  abandonment  of  his  own 
principles  for  place,  and  counselling  his  Sovereign 
and  his  country,  not  according  to  his  conscience, 
but  according  to  what,  being  most  palatable  to 
them,  is  most  beneficial  to  the  man  himself. 

Mr.  Pitt  joining  the  war  party  in  1793,  the  most 
striking  and  the  most  fatal  instance  of  this  offence, 
is  the  one  which  at  once  presents  itself;  because 
of  all  Lord  North's  adversaries  t^ere  was  none  who 
pursued  him  with  such  unrelenting  rancour,  to  the 
pitch  of  peremptorily  refusing  all  negociations  with 
the  Fox  party,  unless  their  new  ally  should  be  ex- 
pelled, when  he,  with  a  magnanimity  rare  indeed 
among  statesmen,  instantly  removed  the  obstacle 
to  his  bitter  adversary's  elevation,  by  withdrawing 
all  claims  to  a  share  of  power.     No  one  more  clearly 
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than  Mr.  Pitt  saw  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the 
contest  into  which  his  new  associates,  the  deserters 
from  the  Whig  standard,  were  drawing  or  were 
driving  him ;  none  so  clearly  perceived  or  so  highly 
valued  the  blessings  of  peace,  as  the  finance  mi- 
nister, who  had  but  the  year  before  accompanied 
his  reduction  of  the  whole  national  establishment 
with  a  picture  of  our  future  prosperity  almost  too 
glowing  even  for  his  great  eloquence  to  attempt. 
Accordingly  it  is  well  known,  nor  is  it  ever  con- 
tradicted by  his  few  surviving  friends,  that  his 
thoughts  were  all  turned  to  peace.  But  the  voice 
of  the  court  was  for  war ;  the  aristocracy  was  for 
war ;  the  country  was  not  disinclined  towards  war, 
being  just  in  that  state  of  excitable  (though  as  yet 
not  excited)  feeling  which  it  depended  upon  the 
government,  that  is,  upon  Mr.  Pitt,  either  to  calm 
down  into  a  sufferance  of  peace,  or  rouse  into  a 
vehement  desire  of  hostilities.  In  these  circum- 
stances,  the  able  tactician,  whose  genius  was  con- 
fined to  parliamentary  operations,  at  once  perceived 
that  a  war  must  place  him  at  the  head  of  all  the 
power  in  the  state,  and,  by  uniting  with  him  the 
more  aristocratic  portion  of  the  Whigs,  cripple  his 
adversaries  irreparably ;  and  he  preferred  flinging 
his  country  into  a  contest  which  he  and  his  great 
antagonist  by  uniting  their  forces  must  have  pre- 
vented ;  but  then  he  must  also  have  shared  with 
Mr.  Fox  the  power  *which  he  was  determined  to 
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«njoy  alone  and  supreme.  This  was  a  far  worse 
offence  than  Lord  North's ;  although  the  country, 
or  at  least  the  patrician  party,  shared  with  the 
crown  the  prejudices  to  which  Mr.  Pitt  surrendered 
his  own  judgment,  and  the  power  to  reward  his 
welcome  conversion.  The  youngest  man  living 
will  not  survive  the  fatal  efl^ts  of  this  flagrant 
political  crime. 

The  abandonment  of  the  Catholic  question  by 
the  same  minister  when  he  returned  to  power  in 
1804,  and  the  similar  sacrifice  which  the  Whigs 
made  at  his  death  to  the  bigotry  of  George  III., 
are  often  cited  as  examples  of  the  same  delinquency. 
But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  passages 
presents  anything  like  the  same  aspect  with  the 
darker  scene  of  place-loving  propensities  which  we 
have  just  been  surveying.  The  marked  diflerence 
is  the  state  of  the  war ;  the  great  desire  which  the 
Pitt  party  had  of  conducting  hostilities  with  vigour, 
and  which  the  Fox  party  had  of  bringing  them  to 
a  close.  The  more  recent  history,  however,  of  the 
same  question  affords  instances  more  parallel  to 
those  of  the  American  and  the  French  wars.  When 
peace  was  restored,  and  when  even  the  obstacle  to 
the  emancipation  presented  by  George  III.'s  ob- 
stinate bigotry  was  removed,  they  who  had  so  long 
talked  the  uncouth  language,  so  strange  to  the 
constitution  of  a  free  country,  of  yielding  to  "  un- 
happy prejudices  in  a  high  quarter,  impossible  to 
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be  removed/'  had  now  no  longer  any  pretext  for 
uttering  such  sounds  as  those.  The  Regent,  after- 
wards the  King,  had  no  prejudices  which  any  man, 
be  his  nature  ever  so  sensitive,  was  called  on  to 
respect ;  for  he  had,  up  to  the  illness  of  his  fiither, 
been  a  warm  friend  of  the  Catholics.  Yet,  no 
sooner  did  he  declare  against  his  former  principles, 
than  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning  also  de- 
clared that  his  conscience  (the  scrupulous  conscience 
of  Goorge  lY. !)  must  not  be  forced,  and  one  ad- 
ministration was  formed  after  another  upon  the 
principle  of  abandoning  all  principle  in  order  to 
follow  the  interests  of  the  parties,  and  of  leaving 
the  domestic  peace  of  the  country  by  common  con- 
sent out  of  view.  The  present  state  of  Ireland, 
and  indeed  to  a  certain  d^ree  the  unworthy  course 
pursued  by  their  successors  on  Irish  afiairs,  is  the 
fruit,  and  the  natural  fruit,  of  this  wholly  unprin- 
cipled system. 

The  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform  afibrds 
other  illustrations  of  a  like  kind.  To  alter  the 
constitution  of  parliament  as  one  party  termed  it, 
to  restore  it  as  another  said,  but  to  change  its 
actual  structure  as  all  admitted,  might  be  right  or 
it  might  be  wrong;  might  be  necessary  for  the 
peace  of  the  country,  or  might  be  the  beginning  of 
inextricable  confusion ;  but  at  any  rate  statesmen 
were  called  upon  to  decide  so  grave  a  question 
upon  its  own  merits — a  question  by  far  the  most  mo- 
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mentous  of  any  that  statesmen  were  in  this  world 
eyer  summoned  to  discuss  in  the  peaceful  deli- 
berations of  council,  or  senators  to  decide  by  the 
weapons  of  argument  alone — a  question  which,  in 
any  other  age,  perhaps  in  any  other  country,  must 
have  been  determined,  not  by  deliberations  of  poli- 
ticians or  arguments  of  orators,  but  by  the  swords 
and  the  spears  of  armed  combatants.  Yet  this 
question  has  more  than  once,  and  by  more  than 
one  party,  been  made  the  subject  of  compromise, 
at  one  time  taken  up,  at  another  laid  down,  as 
suited  the  convenience  rather  than  the  duty  of 
statesmen.  Of  a  certainty,  those  men  have  no 
right  to  blame  Lord  North  for  remaining  in  office, 
though  disapproving  the  American  war,  rather 
than  break  up  the  government  and  open  the  doors 
of  Downing-street  to  the  Opposition.  In  one  re- 
spect, indeed.  Lord  Korth  has  been  by  &r  outdone 
by  them.  No  exigency  of  party  affidrs  ever  drove 
him  back  to  the  side  of  the  American  controversy 
which  he  had  escaped.  But  the  "  Reformers  of 
the  Eleventh  Hour,"  having  made  all  the  use  of 
their  new  creed  which  they  well  could,  took  the 
opportunity  of  the  new  reign  to  cast  it  off,  and, 
&ncying  they  could  now  do  without  it,  returned 
into  the  bosom  of  their  own  church,  becoming  once 
more  fidthful  supporters  of  things  as  they  are,  and 
sworn  enonies  of  reform. 

A  new  and  perhaps  unexpected  vindication  of 
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Lord  North  has  been  recently  presented  by  the 
Canadian  policy  of  liberal  governments,  as  far  as 
mistakes  by  inferior  artists  can  extenuate  the  fil- 
ings of  their  more  eminent  predecessors.  When 
the  senseless  folly  was  stated  of  clinging  by  colo- 
nies wholly  useless  and  merely  expensive,  which 
all  admit  must  sooner  or  later  assert  their  inde- 
pendence and  be  severed  from  the  mother-country, 
none  of  all  this  was  denied,  nor  indeed  could  it ; 
but  the  answer  was,  that  no  government  whatever 
could  give  up  any  part  of  its  dominions  without 
being  compelled  by  force,  and  that  history  af- 
forded no  example  of  such  a  surrender  without  an 
obstinate  struggle.  What  more  did  Lord  North, 
and  the  other  authors  of  the  disgraceful  contest 
with  America,  than  act  upon  this  bad  principle  ? 

But  a  general  disposition  exists  in  tho  present 
day  to  adopt  a  similar  course  to  the  one  which  we 
have  been  reprobating  in  him,  and  that  upon  ques- 
tions of  the  highest  importance.  It  seems  to  be 
demanded  by  one  part  of  the  community,  and  al- 
most conceded  by  some  portion  of  our  rulers  in  our 
days,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  statesmen  when  in  office 
to  abdicate  the  functions  of  Government.  We 
allude  to  the  unworthy,  the  preposterous,  the 
shameful,  the  utterly  disgraceful  doctrine  of  what 
are  called  ^'  open  questions"  Its  in^uny  and  its 
audacity  has  surely  no  parallel.  Enough  was  it 
that  the  Catholic  Emancipation  should  have  been 
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taken  up  in  this  fashion,  from  a  supposed  necessity 
and  under  the  pressure  of  fancied,  nay  fictitious 
dif^culdes.  No  one  till  now  ever  had  the  assur- 
ance to  put  forward,  as  a  general  principle,  so  pro- 
fligate a  rule  of  conduct ;  amounting  indeed  to 
this,  that,  when  any  set  of  politicians  find  their 
avowed  and  recorded  opinions  inconsistent  with  the 
holding  by  office,  they  may  lay  them  aside,  and 
abdicate  the  duty*of  Government  while  they  retain 
its  emoluments  and  its  powers.  Mark  well,  too, 
that  this  is  not  done  upon  some  trivial  question, 
which  all  men  who  would  act  together  in  one  body 
for  the  attainment  of  great  and  useful  objects  may 
and  oftentimes  must  waive,  or  settle  hy  mutual  con- 
cessions— ^^nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  is  upon  the  greatest 
and  most  useful  of  all  objects  that  the  abdication  is 
demanded,  and  is  supposed  to  be  made.  Whether 
Reform  shall  be  final  or  progressive— whether  the 
^Elective  Franchise  shall  be  extended  or  not — 
whether  voting  shall  be  by  Ballot  or  open — ^whether 
the  Com  Laws  shall  be  repealed  or  not — such  are 
the  points  upon  which  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
ore  expected  to  have  exactly  no  opinion ;  alone  of 
the  whole  community  to  stand  mute  and  inactive, 
neither  thinking,  neither  stirring — and  to  do  just 
precisely  neither  more  nor  less  than — nothing.  It 
is  surely  unnecessary  to  say  more.  ^^  The  word  ab- 
dicated^ on  which  men  debated  so  long  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  is  the  only  word  in  the 
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dktioiiary  which  can  suit  the  case.  Can  any  one 
thing  be  more  clear  than  this,  that  there  are  ques- 
tions upon  which  it  is  wholly  impossible  that  a 
Government  should  not  have  some  opinion,  and 
equally  necessary  that,  in  order  to  deserve  the  name 
of  a  Government,  its  members  should  agree  ?  Why 
are  one  set  of  men  in  office  rather  than  another, 
but  because  they  agree  among  themselves,  and 
differ  with  their  adversaries  upon  such  great  ques- 
tions as  these?  The  code  of  political  morality 
recognises  the  idem  sentire  de  republica  as  a  legiti- 
mate bond  of  virtuous  union  among  honest  men ; 
the  idem  velle  (Uque  idem  nolle  is  also  a  well-known 
principle  of  action ;  but  among  the  associates  of 
Catiline,  and  by  the  confession  of  their  profligate 
leader.  Can  it  be  doubted  for  a  moment  of  time, 
that  when  a  government  has  said  ^^  We  cannot 
agree  on  these  the  only  important  points  of  prac- 
tical policy,"  the  time  is  come  for  so  reconstruct- 
ing and  changing  it,  as  that  an  agreement  imperi- 
ously demanded  by  the  best  interests  of  the  state 
may  be  secured  ?  They  are  questions  upon  which 
an  opinion  must  be  formed  by  every  man,  be  he 
statesman  or  individual,  ruler  or  subject.  Each  of 
the  great  measures  in  question  is  either  expedient 
or  it  is  hurtful.  The  people  have  an  indisputable 
right  to  the  help  of  the  Government  in  furthering 
it  if  beneficial,  in  resisting  it  if  pernicious ;  and  to 
proclaim  that,  on  these  subjects,  the  governors  of 
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the  country  alone  must  stand  neuter,  and  leave  the 
questions  to  their  fate,  is  merely  to  say  that,  when* 
soever  it  is  most  necessary  to  have  a  Government, 
we  have  no  Government  at  all :  and  why  ?  Be- 
cause they  in  whose  hands  the  administration  of 
a&irs  is  vested  are  resolved  rather  to  keep  their 
places  than  to  do  their  duty. 

A  similar  view  is  sometimes  put  forward  and  even 
acted  upon,  but  of  so  vulgar,  so  incomparably  base 
a  kind,  that  we  hardly  know  if  we  should  deign  to 
mention  it.  The  partisans  of  a  ministry  are  wont 
to  say  for  their  patrons^  that,  unless  the  country 
call  for  certain  measures,  it  shall  not  have  them. 
What !  Is  this  the  duty  of  rulers  ?  Are  men  in 
such  stations  to  give  all  that  may  be  asked,  and 
only  to  give  because  of  the  asking,  without  re- 
garding whether  it  be  a  boon  or  a  bane  ?  Is  the 
motto  of  them  that  hold  the  citadel  to  be  '^  Knock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you  ?" — Assuredly  such 
men  as  these  do  not  rise  even  to  the  mean  rank  of 
those  disgraced  spirits  elsewhere,  who  while  in  life 

visser  senza  infiimia  e  senza  lodo ; 

but  of  them  we  may  at  least  say  as  of  these, 

Non  ragionam  di  lor  ma  guarda  e  passa.* 


While  Lord  North  led  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  had  extremely  little  help  from  any  merely  poli- 
tical men  of  his  party.     No  ministers  joined  him  in 

*  Dante,  Tnf. 
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defending  the  measures  of  his  Government.  His 
reliance  was  upon  professional  supporters;  and 
Gibbon  has  described  him  as  slumbering  between 
the  great  legal  Pillars  of  his  administration,  his 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  who  indeed  com- 
posed hb  whole  strength,  until  Mr.  Dundas,  also  a 
professional  supporter,  being  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland,  became  a  new  and  very  valuable  acces- 
sion to  his  forces. 


(    B7    ) 


LORD  LOUGHBOROUGH. 


Mb.WebberbubN)  afterwards  Lord  Loughborough 
and  Earl  of  Boflslyn,  was  one  of  the  few  eminent 
lawyers  who  have  shone  at  the  least  as  much  in 
political  afiairs  as  in  Westminster  Hall.  Of  those 
English  barristers  to  whom  this  remark  is  appli- 
cable Mr.  Perceval  was  perhaps  the  most  consi- 
derable; of  men  bred  at  the  Scotch  bar,  and  who 
were  promoted  in  England,  Lord  Melville :  Mr. 
Wedderbum,  in  some  sort,  partook  of  both  kinds, 
having  been  originally  an  advocate  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  and 
by  the  fierceness  of  his  invective,  which,  being  di- 
rected against  a  leading  member  of  the  bar,  ended 
in  a  quarrel  with  the  court,  led  to  his  removing 
from  the  provincial  theatre,  and  ultimately  raised 
him  to  the  English  bench.  He  was  a  person  of 
great  powers,  cultivated  with  much  care,  and  chiefly 
directed  towards  public  speaking.  Far  from  being 
a  profound  lawyer,  he  was  versed  in  as  much  pro- 
fessional learning  on  ordinary  subjects  as  sufficed 
for  the  common  occasions  of  Nisi  Prius.  On 
peerage  law,  he  is  believed  to  have  had  more  know- 
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ledge,  and  the  whole  subject  lies  within  a  very 
narrow  compass.  He  affected  great  acquaintance 
with  constitutional  learning;  but  on  this  doubts 
were  entertained,  augmented,  certainly,  by  the  un- 
scrupulous manner  in  which  his  opinions  were  at 
the  service  of  the  political  parties  he  successively 
belonged  to.  But  his  strength  lay  in  dealing  with 
&cts ;  and  here  all  his  contemporaries  represent  his 
powers  to  have  been  unrivalled.  It  was  probably 
this  genius  for  narrative,  for  arguing  upon  proba- 
bilities, for  marshalling  and  for  sifting  evidence^ 
that  shone  so  brilliantly  in  his  great  speech  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  celebrated 
Douglas  cause,  and  which  no  less  a  judge  than 
Mr.  Fox  pronounced  to  be  the  very  finest  he  ever 
heard  on  any  subject.  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
marked, in  abatement  of  this  high  panegyric,  that 
the  faculty  of  statement  and  of  reasoning  without 
the  excitement  of  a  contentious  debate,  being  very 
little  possessed  by  that  great  man  himseli^  a  happy 
display  of  it,  not  so  unusual  in  professional  men, 
might  produce  a  greater  impression  upon  him  than 
was  proportioned  to  its  true  value  and  real  weight. 
That  it  was  a  prodigioas  exhibition  may  neverthe- 
less be  admitted  to  the  united  testimony  of  all  who 
recollect  it,  and  who  have  lived  in  our  own  times. 
That  Lord  Loughborough  never  forgot  the  Douglas 
cause  itself,  as  he  was  said  to  have  forgotten  so 
many  merely  l^^al  arg^uments  in  which  he,  from 


time  to  time,  had  been  engaged,  appears  fi^om  one 
of  his  judgments  in  Chancery,  where  he  imported 
into  a  case  before  him  &ct8  not  belonging  to  it, 
but  recollected  by  him  as  haying  been  proved  in  the 
case  of  Douglas. 

His  manner  in  earlier  life  was  remarked  as  excel- 
lent ;  and  though  it  probably  partook  even  then  of 
that  over-precision  which,  in  his  later  years,  some* 
times  bordered  upon  the  ridiculous,  it  must  certainly 
have  been  above  the  common  order  of  foroisic  de- 
livery to  earn  the  reputation  which  has  remained 
of  it.  That  he  made  it  ui  object  of  his  especul 
care  is  certain.  He  is  supposed  to  have  studied 
under  a  player ;  and  he  certainly  spared  no  pains 
to  eradicate  his  northern  accent,  beside  being  ex- 
ceedingly careful  to  avoid  provincial  solecisms. 
His  efforts  were  eminently  successful  in  both  these 
particulars ;  but  the  force  of  second  nature,  habit, 
will  yield  to  that  of  Nature  herself,  who  is  s^pt  to 
overcome  in  the  end  all  violence  that  cultivation 
may  do  her.  His  Scotticisms  and  his  vernacular 
tones  returned  as  his  vigour  was  impaired  in  the 
decline  of  life ;  showing  that  it  was  all  the  while 
an  effort  which  could  not  continue  when  the  atten- 
tion was  relaxed  and  its  powers  enfeebled. 

Upon  the  removal  of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  he 
joined  the  Northern  Circuit,  having  then  the  rank 
of  King's  Counsel.  As  this  was  contrary  to  all 
the  rules  of  the  profession,  and  was,  indeed,  deemed 
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to  be  a  discreditable  proceeding  as  well  as  a  breach 
of  discipline,  even  independent  of  other  peculiarities 
attending  the  operation,*  an  immediate  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  Bar  to  refuse  holding  briefs 
with  the  new-comer ;  a  resolution  quite  &tal  to 
him,  had  not  Mr.  Wallace,  a  man  of  undoubted 
learning  and  ability,  been  tempted  to  break  it,  and 
thereby  at  once  to  benefit  himself  and  nearly  destroy 
the  combination.  He  thus  secured,  beside  the  im- 
mediate advantage  of  profteional  advancement,  the 
patronage  of  his  leader,  who  in  a  few  years  became 
Solicitor-General,  and  afterwards  Attorney,  under 
Lord  North's  administration,  drawing  Mr.  Wallace 
upwards  in  his  train.  He  practised  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery ;  but  in  those  days  the  line  had  not  been 
drawn  which  now,  so  hurtfully  for  the  Equity  prac- 
titioner, separates  the  two  sides  of  Westminster 
Hall ;  and  Chancery  leaders  frequented  the  different 
circuits  almost  equally  with  practitioners  in  the 
courts  of  Common  Law. 

When  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  he 
became,  in  a  very  short  time,  one  of  the  two  main 
supports  of  its  ministerial  leader ;  the  other  was 
Lord  Thurlow :  and  while  they  remained  there  to 
defend  him  Lord  North  might  well,  as  Gibbon  has 
described  the  "  Palinurus  of  the  state,"  indulge  in 
slumbers,  with  his  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General 

*  He  came  there  with  the  same  clerk  whom  Sir  F.  NortOB 
had  before  in  his  service. 
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on  either  hand  remaining  at  their  posts  to  watch 
out  the  long  debate.  No  minister  before  or  since 
the  time  of  Mr.  Addington  ever  depended  so  much 
upon  the  services  of  iiis  professional  supporters. 
Indeed,  they  and  Mr.  Dundas,  alone,  appear  to 
have  shared  with  him  the  whole  weight  of  an 
attack  conducted  by  the  powers  of  an  opposition 
which  Burke  and  Fox  led,  and  aggrravated  by  the 
uninterrupted  series  of  disasters  which^  during  the 
whole  American  contest,  attended  the  councils  of 
the  King  and  his  servants. 

Of  the  debates  in  those  days  such  scanty  remains 
are  preserved,  that  no  one  could  discover  from  them 
the  qualities,  or  even  the  classes,  of  the  orators  who 
bore  a  part  in  them.  The  critic  cannot  from  such 
fragments  divine  the  species  and  supply  the  lost 
parts,  as  the  comparative  anatomist  can  by  the 
inspection  of  a  few  bones  in  the  fossil  strata  of  the 
globe.  Until,  therefore.  Lord  Loughborough  came 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  indeed  until  the  Begeocy 
question  occupied  that  assembly  in  1788  and  1789, 
we  were  left  without  the  means  of  assigning  his 
place  as  a  debater.  Of  his  forensic  powers  we 
have  better  opportunities  to  judge.  Several  of 
his  arguments  are  preserved,  particularly  in  the 
Duchess  of  Kingston's  case  and  in  one  or  two 
causes  of  celebrity  heard  before  him  in  the  Com- 
mon Fleas,  from  which  we  can  form  an  idea,  and 
it  is  a  very  exalted  one,  of  his  clearness  and  neat- 
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ne8S  of  statement,  the  point  and  piecision  of  his 
language,  and  the  force  and  even  fire  with  which 
he  pressed  his  argument,  or  bore  down  upon  an 
adverse  combatant.  The  efiect  of  his  eloquence, 
upon  a  very  &vourable  audience  certainly,  and  in 
a  season  of  great  public  violence  and  delusion,  for 
it  was  against  the  Americans,  and  before  the  Privy 
Council  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolt,  is 
well  known.  Mr.  Fox  alluded  to  it  in  warning 
the  Commons  s^inst  being  led  away  by  such 
eloquence  as  Mr.  Pitt  had  just  astonished  them  with, 
at  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1803 ;  reminding  them 
how  all  men  *^  tossed  up  their  hats  and  clapped  their 
hands  in  boundless  delight "  at  Mr.  Wedderbum's 
Privy-Council  speech,  without  reckoning  the  cost 
it  was  to  entail  upon  them.  Of  this  famous  display 
nothing  remains  but  a  small  portion  of  his  invective 
against  Franklin,  which,  being  couched  in  epigram, 
and  conveyed  by  classical  allusion,  has  been  pre- 
served, as  almost  always  happens  to  whatever  is 
thus  sheathed.  It  refers  to  some  letters  of  a  colo- 
nial governor,  which,  it  was  alleged,  had  come 
unfairly  into  Franklin's  hands,  and  been  impro- 
perly used  by  him;  and  the  Solicitor-Greneral's 
classical  wit  was  di^layed  in  jesting  upon  that 
illustrious  person's  literary  character,  and  calling 
him  a  man  of  three  letters,  the  old  Eoman  joke  for 
a  thief!  Pity  that  so  sorry  a  sample  of  so  cele- 
brated an  orator  should  be  all  tliat  has  reached  the 
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present  time  to  justify  the  accouDt  given  by  Mf .  Fox 
of  the  effects  which  its  delivery  produced  I  We  are 
thus  reminded  of  Swift's  allusion  to  some  statue  of 
Cato,  of  which  nothing  remained  save  the  middle 
regum. 

That  the  speech  and  the  whole  scene  was  not 
without  its  effect  upon  him  who  was  the  principal 
object  of  attack,  appeam  sufficiently  certain  ;  for 
though,  at  the  moment,  a  magnanimous,  and,  in- 
deed, somewhat  overdone,  expression  of  contempt 
for  the  speaker  is  reported  to  have  escaped  him  in 
answer  to  one  who  hoped,  rather  clumsily,  that  he 
did  not  feel  hurt,  ^'  I  should  think  myself  meaner 
than  I  have  been  described,  if  anything  coming 
Irom  such  a.  quarter  could  vex  me ;"  yet  it  is  well 
known  that,  when  the  ambassadors  were  met  to 
ngn  the  peace  of  Versailles,  by  which  the  iude- 
pendence  of  America  was  acknowledged,  Franklin 
retired,  in  order  to  change  his  dress  and  affix  his 
name  to  the  treaty  in  those  very  garments  which  he 
wore  when  attending  the  Privy  Council,  and  which 
he  had  kept  by  him  for  the  purpose  during  many 
years,  a  little  inconsistently,  it  must  be  confessed, 
with  the  lai^uage  of  contemptuous  indifference  used 
by  him  at  the  moment. 

When  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  in  1780,  and 
the  Special  Commission  was  issued  for  trying  the 
rioters,  he  presided,  and  delivered  a  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  the  subject  at  the  time  of  much  ani- 
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madversion  for  its  matter,  and  of  boundless  pane- 
gyric for  its  execution.  It  was  published  and 
widely  circulated  under  the  authority  of  the  learned 
Judge  himself;  and  we  have  thus  in  the  first  place 
the  means  of  determining  how  &r  the  contemporary 
opinions  upon  that  production  itself  were  weU 
founded,  and  next  how  &x  the  admiration  excited 
by  the  other  efforts  of  the  same  artist  was  justly 
bestowed.  Whoever  now  reads  this  celebrated 
charge  will  confess  that  the  blame  and  the  praise 
allotted  to  it  were  alike  exaggerated.  Far  from 
laying  down  bad  law  and  propagatii^  from  the 
Bench  dangerous  doctrines  respecting  treason,  the 
whole  legal  portion  of  it  consists  in  a  quotation 
from  Judge  Foster's  book,  and  a  statement  in  which 
every  lawyer  must  concur,  that  the  Eiot  Act  was 
never  intended  to  prevent  the  magistrate  from 
quelling  a  riot  during  the  hour  after  proclamation. 
Then  the  whole  merit  of  the  address  in  point  of 
execution  consists  in  the  luminous,  concise,  and 
occasionally  impressive  sketch  of  the  late  riotous 
proceedings  which  had  g^ven  rise  to  the  trials. 
That  this  narrative,  delivered  in  a  clear  and  melo- 
dious voice,  loud  without  being  harsh,  recently 
after  the  event,  and  while  men's  minds  were  fitted 
with  the  alarm  of  their  late  escape,  and  with  in- 
dignation at  the  cause  of  their  fears,  should  make  a 
deep  impression,  and  pass  current  as  a  standard  bf 
eloquence  fiir  above  the  true  one,  nuiy  well  be 
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imagined.  But  so  much  the  more  leprehezudble 
(and  here  lies  the  true  ground  of  blame)  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Judge  who  could  at  such  a  moment 
take  the  pains  manilested  throughout  this  charge 
to  excite,  or  rather  to  keep  alive  and  glowing, 
those  feelings  which  the  due  administration  of 
justice  required  him  rather  sedulously  to  allay. 
Within  a  c^ort  month  after  the  riots  themselves 
six-and-forty  persons  were  put  upon  their  trial  for 
that  offence;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Chief 
Justice's  address  consisted  of  a  solemn  and  stately 
lecture  upon  the  enormity  of  the  ofSence,  and  a 
denial  of  whatever  could  be  alleged  in  extenuation 
l>f  the  odenders'  conduct.  It  resembled  £ir  more 
the  i^ieech  of  an  advocate  for  the  prosecution  than 
the  charge  of  a  Judge  to  the  Grand  Jury.  Again, 
when  we  find  a  composition  which  all  men  had 
united  to  praise  as  a  finished  specimen  of  oratory, 
felling  to  a  rather  ordinary  level,  there  is  some 
.diificulty  in  avoiding  the  inference  that  an  abate- 
ment should  bAso  be  made  £rom  the  great  eulogies 
bestowed  upon  its  author's  other  speeches,  which 
have  not  reached  us ;  and  we  can  hardly  be  without 
suspicion  that  much  of  their  success  may  have  been 
owing  to  the  power  of  a  fine  delivery,  and  a  clear 
voice  in  setting  off  inferior  matter ;  to  which  may 
be  added  the  never-£iiling  effect  of  correct  compo- 
sition, if  employed  either  at  the  Bar  or  in  Parlia- 
ment, where  a  more  slovenly  diction  is  so  much 
more  frequent  even  with  the  best  speakers. 
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That  he  was  a  thoroughly-devoted  party-man  all 
his  life,  can  indeed  no  more  be  questioned  than  that 
he  owed  to  the  manceuvres  of  faction  much  of  his 
success.  He  did  not  cease  to  feel  the  force  of  party 
attachment  when  he  ascended  the  Bench ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  object  at  all  times,  even 
while  he  sat  in  the  Common  Pleas,  was  to  gain  that 
great  prize  of  the  profession  which  he  at  length 
reduced  into  possession.  We  shall  in  vain  look  for 
any  steady  adherence  to  one  code  of  political  prin- 
ciples, any  consistent  pursuit  of  one  undeviating 
line  of  conduct,  in  his  brilliant  and  uniformly 
successful  career.  He  entered  parBament  in  un- 
compromising opposition  to  Lord  North's  cabinet, 
and  for  some  years  distinguished  himself  among 
their  most  fierce  assailants,  at  a  time  when  no  great 
errors  had  been  committed,  or  any  crimes  against 
public  liberty  or  the  peace  of  the  world  could  be 
laid  to  their  charge.  On  the  eve  of  the  American 
war  he  joined  them  when  their  measures  were  be- 
coming daily  more  indefensible ;  and  it  is  known 
that,  like  many  others  in  similar  circumstances,  he 
appeared  at  first  to  have  lost  the  power  of  utterance, 
so  astonished  and  overcome  was  he  with  the  plunge 
which  he  had  made  after  preferment.*  But  he  soon 
recovered  his  Acuities,  and  continued  in  office  the 

*  Alluding  to  this  passage  of  his  life,  Junius,  in  his 
XLIVth  Letter,  says,  *'  We  have  seen  him  in  the  Hovue  of 
Commons  overwhelmed  irith  confusion,  and  almost  bereft 
of  his  fiicolties." 
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constant  and  unflinching  supporter  of  all  the  mea> 
sores  by  which  his  former  adversaries  converted 
discontent  into  disaffection,  and  out  of  disafiection 
raised  up  revolt ;  nor  did  he  quit  them  when  they 
had  severed  the  empire  in  twain.  Removed  from 
the  strife  of  the  senate  and  the  forum,  on  the  bench 
he  continued  their  partisan,  when  they  joined  in  a 
coalition  with  their  ambitious  and  unscrupulous 
enemies.  For  many  years  of  Mr.  Pitt's  adminis- 
tration he  was  the  real  if  not  the  avowed  leader  of 
the  Foiite  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
well  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas  in 
Westminster  Hall.  He  had  under  the  Coalition 
enjoyed  a  jfbretaste  of  that  great  banquet  of  dignity 
and  patronage,  emolument  and  power,  on  which  he 
had  so  immoveably  fixed  his  long-sighted  and  pene- 
trating eye ;  having  been  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Great  Seal  during  the  short  life  of  that  justly 
unpopular  administration.  This  scanty  repast  but 
whetted  his  appetite  the  more ;  and  among  the 
more  bold  and  unhesitating  of  the  Prince's  ad- 
visers upon  the  question  of  the  Regency,  the  Chief 
Justice  was  to  be  found  the  boldest  and  most 
unflinching. 

No  one  can,  upon  a  calm  review  of  that  famous 
controversy,  entertain  any  doubt  that  the  strict 
letter  of  the  constitution  prescribed  one  course, 
while  the  manifest  considerations  of  expediency 
prescribed  another.  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary 
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to  the  whole  frame  of  a  monarchy  than  allowing 
the  very  fundamental  principle,  that  of  hereditary 
descent,  for  which  and  its  benefits  so  many  strange 
and  even  pernicious  anomalies  are  overlooked,  such 
constant  risks  encountered,  and  such  serious  prac- 
tical inconveniences  borne  with,  to  be  broken  in 
upon  when  the  sovereign  is  disabled,  whether  by 
in&ncy,  or  by  old  age,  or  by  disease,  and,  instead 
of  following  the  plain  course  of  the  succession,  to 
call  in  the  elective  voice  of  the  country  by  an  act 
that  resolves  the  government  into  its  first  principles* 
To  make  this  appeal,  and  not  merely  to  elect  a 
regent,  but  to  limit  his  powers,  is  in  other  words 
to  frame  a  new  constitution  for  the  state  which 
shall  last  during  the  monarch's  incapacity,  and 
which,  if  it  be  fit  for  the  purposes  of  government, 
ought  assuredly  not  to  be  replaced  by  the  old  one, 
when  he  recovers  or  attains  his  perfect  powers  of 
action.  The  phantom  of  a  commission  issued  by 
an  incapable  king  to  confer  upon  what  the  two 
other  branches  of  the  legislature  had  proposed,  the 
outward  semblance  of  a  statute  pass^  by  all  the 
three,  was  an  outrage  upon  all  constitutional  prin- 
ciple, and,  indeed,  upon  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, yet  njpre  extravagant  than  the  elective  nature 
of  the  whole  process.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
reasons  of  a  practical  description^  which  overbore 
these  obvious  considerations,  and  reconciled  men's 
minds  to  such  an  anomalous  proceeding.  It  seemed 
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necessary  to  provide  for  the  safe  custody  of  the 
king's  person ;  and  for  such  a  sure  restoration  of 
his  powers  as  should  instantly  replace  the  sceptre 
in  his  hand  the  very  moment  that  his  ci4;>acity  to 
hold  it  should  return.  His  Y ic^erent  must  plainly 
have  no  control  over  this  operation,  neither  over 
the  Royal  patient's  custody,  nor  over  the  resump* 
tion  of  his  office,  and  the  termination  of.  his  own. 
But  it  would  not  have  been  very  easy  to  cut  off  all 
interference  on  the  Regent's  part  in  this  most  deli- 
cate matter,  had  he  been  invested  with  the  full 
powers  of  the  Crown.  So,  in  like  manner,  the 
object  being  to  preserve  things  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  their  present  state,  if  those  full  powers  had  been 
exercised  uncontrolled,  changes  of  a  nature  quite 
irreversible  might  have  been  effected  while  the 
Monarch's  fitculties  were  asleep ;  and  not  only  he 
would  have  awakened  to  a  new  order  of  things, 
but  the  afl&irs  of  the  country  would  have  been 
administered  under  that  novel  dispensation  by  one 
irreconcilably  hostile  to  it,  while  its  author,  ap« 
pointed  in  the  course  of  nature  once  more  to  rule 
as  his  successor,  would  have  been  living  and  enjoy- 
ing all  the  influence  acquired  by  his  accidental, 
anticipated,  and  temporary  reign.  These  consi- 
derations, and  the  great  unpopularity  of  the  Heir- 
apparent,  and  his  political  associates,  the  coalition 
party,  enabled  Mr.  Pitt  to  carry  his  proposition  of 
a  regency  with  restricted  powers  established  by  a 
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bill  to  which  the  two  remaining  branches  alone  of 
the  crippled  Parliament  had  assented,  instead  of 
their  addressing  the  Heir-apparent,  declaring  the 
temporary  vacancy  of  the  throne,  and  desiring  him 
temporarily  to  fill  it.  The  sudden  recovery  of  the 
£jng  prevented  the  experiment  from  being  then 
fully  tried ;  but  it  was  repeated  after  gpreat  oppo- 
sition and  much  discussion  in  1810.  The  two 
precedents  thus  made  have  now  settled  the  con- 
stitutional law  and  practice  in  this  important  par- 
ticular. 

The  Parliament  of  Ireland,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
did  not,  in  the  earlier  case,  pursue  the  same  course 
with  that  of  Great  Britain.  Our  fellow-citizens, 
although  dwelling  fiirther  from  the  rising  sun,  are 
more  devotedly  given  to  its  worship  than  ourselves. 
They  could  see  nothing  of  expediency  or  discretion 
sufficient  to  restrain  their  zeal ;  and  they  at  once 
addressed  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  take  upon  him 
the  government  without  any  restriction  whatever, 
leaving  it  to  His  Royal  Highness  to  make  what 
provision  he  might  deem  most  convenient  for  his 
own  dethronement  and  his  Other's  restoration, 
should  he  recover.  It  is  the  same  country  which, 
having  some  thirty  years  later  been  ill-used  by  the 
same  individual,  testified  their  sense  of  this  treat- 
ment by  overt  acts  of  idolatry,  when  he  went 
among  them  at  the  most  justly  unpopular  period 
of  his  life,  and  even  began  a  subscription  for  build- 
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ing  him  a  palace,  of  wiiich,  however,  not  a  fiirthing 
vas  ever  paid.*  - 

In  the  consultations,  and  in  the  intrigues,  to 
which  this  cnsis  gave  rise,  Lord  Loughborough 
bore  a  forward  part.  That  he  should  have  agreed 
with  the  rest  of  the  party  in  the  constitutional  view 
which  they  took  of  the  question,  could  excite  no 
surprise,  nor  give  rise  to  any  comment.  But  it  is 
well  known  that  his  views  were  of  a  more  practical 
nature  than  any  which  appeared  in  the  debate. 
Bold,  determined,  unscrupulous,  he  recommended 
in  council  a  course  which  nothing  but  the  courage 
derived  from  desperation  could  have  made  any 
£nglish  Statesmen  in  the  eighteenth  century  take 
into  their  serious  consideration,  and  which,  if  it  had 
been  pursued,  would  have  left  the  odium  attached 

*  General  censares  of  a  whole  nation  are  generally 
foolish,  and  really  of  no  avail.  Bat,  if  the  Irish  people 
would  avmd  the  Ul  opinion  nnder  which  they  labour  among 
all  men  of  reflection,  and  raise  themselves  to  the  rank  of  a 
nation  fit  for  self-government,  they  most  be^  to  show  that 
they  can  think  for  themselves,  and  not  follow  blindfolded 
every  delusion,  or  suffer  to  be  practised  upon  them  every 
gross  and  shameless  fraud,  and  give  the  countenance  of  their 
acquiescence  to  every  avowal  of  profligate  principles  which 
can  be  made  before  them.  At  present,  Uiey  are  only  known 
to  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens  for  a  mass  of  people  never 
consulted,  though  absolutely  ruled,  by  the  priests  and  the 
patriots,  who  use  them  as  blind,  unreflecting  tools.  Yet  the 
genius  and  the  worth  of  the  nation  are  denied  by  none. 
'May  they  soon  be  really  emancipated,  and  learn  to  think  and 
act  for  themselves  I 

vol*.  I.  F 
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to  the  Coalition  in  the  shade,  and  made  the  people 
of  this  country  repent  them  of  not  having  detested 
the  parties  to  it  yet  more  bitterly  and  more  uni- 
versally. It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Lotd  Chief 
Justice,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  not  have 
waited  for  even  an  address  of  the  two  houses  ;  but, 
considering  them  as  nonentities  while  the  throne 
was  empty,  should  at  once  have  proceeded  to  restore^ 
as  it  was  delicately  and  daintily  termed,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  constitution ;  in  other  wordsi, 
proclaim  himself  regent,  and  issue  his  orders  to  the 
troops  and  the  magistrates,  as  if  his  &ther  were 
naturally  dead,  and  he  had  succeeded,  in  the  course 
of  nature,  to  the  vacant  crown.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  this  scheme  of  Lord  Loughborough 
was  adopted  by  the  chiefs  of  the  party,  nor,  indeed, 
is  there  any  evidence  that  it  was  communicated  to 
them.  That  it  was  an  advice  hinted  to  the  Heir- 
apparent,  or  at  least  a  subject  discussed  with  him, 
and  of  which  memoranda  remain  in  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice's hand-writing,  is  very  confidently  affirmed 
from  ocular  inspection.  Whether  or  not  a  very 
popular  prince  might  with  safety  have  ventured 
upon  such  an  experiment,  is  a  question  so  wide  of 
the  actual  case,  that  no  time  needs  be  wasted  upon 
its  solution.  That  the  individual  to  whom  this 
perilous  advice  was  tendered  could  not  have  done 
so  without  a  civil  war,  appears  sufficiently  evident* 
Indeed,    the  marriage  de  facto^  \&^  or  illegal^ 
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which  he  had  contracted  with  a  Catholic  lady,  and 
of  which  the  circumstances  were  generally  known, 
would  alone  have  furnished  Mr.  Pitt  with  a  suffi- 
cient objection  to  his  title  ;  and  the  country  would 
have  owed  to  one  of  her  reverend  judges  the  bless- 
ings of  a  disputed  succession  and  intestine  tumults, 
such  as  she  had  not  experienced  since  the  days  of 
the  Two  Koses.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  whether 
we  consider  the  character  of  the  man,  or  his  subse- 
quent conduct  towards  George  III.  on  the  Catholic 
question,  and  his  advice  respecting  the  Coronation 
oath,  that  patt  of  Lord  Loughborough's  design  was 
to  obtain  an  undivided  control  over  the  Prince, 
who  should  then  have  flung  himself  into  his  hands 
by  adopting  his  extreme  opinions,  and  acting  upon 
such  hazardous  counsels. 

The  discomfiture  of  the  opposition  party  by  the 
Song's  recovery,  and  by  the  great  accession  to  his 
personal  popularity  which  his  illness  had  occasioned, 
left  Lord  Loughborough  no  prospect  of  power  ft)r 
some  years.  The  French  Revolution  was  then  ap- 
proaching, and  the  Whigs  suffered  the  almost  irre- 
parable blow  of  the  Portland  party  separating 
themselves  upon  the  great  questions  connected  with 
that  event.  He  was  one  of  the  seceders ;  nor  in 
taking  this  step  did  he  qtdt  his  allies  of  the  North 
school.  The  Great  Seal,  now  within  his  reach  by 
Lord  Thurlow's  quarrel  with  Mr.  Pitt,  may  have 
operated  as  an  additional  temptation  to  close  his 

F  2 
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ears  against  the  evils  of  the  war  into  whicb  this^ 
junction  plunged  the  country ;  but  one,  who  had 
defended  the  government  steadily  through  all  the 
calamities  of  the  American  contest,  had  not  much 
to  learn  of  fortitude  in  seasons  of  difficulty,  or  of 
patience  under  public  misfortune.  He  held  the 
Great  Seal  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  the  law  during  the  period  of  attempted 
proscription  and  actual  persecution  of  the  Beformers, 
the  professors  of  those  opinions  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme, which  the  Whigs,  his  late  allies,  professed 
in  more  moderation  and  with  a  larger  admixture 
of  aristocratic  prejudices.  But  of  him  it  cannot  be 
said,  as  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he  had  ever  professed 
reform  principles.  On  the  contrary,  the  North 
party  at  all  times  differed  upon  that  question 
with  their  Foxite  coadjutors,  who,  indeed,*  differed 
sufRciently  upon  it  among  themselves. 

The  character  of  Lord  Loughborough  stood  £ur 
less  high  as  a  judge  than  as  either  a  debater  in 
parliament  or  an  advocate  at  the  bar.  His  deci- 
sions evince  little  of  the  learning  of  his  profession, 
and  do  not  even  show  a  very  legal  structure  of  the 
understanding.  They  are  frequently  remarkable 
enough  .for  clear  and  even  felicitous  statement ; 
but  in  close  argument,  as  in  profound  knowledge, 
they  are  evidently  deficient.  Some  of  his  judgments 
in  the  Common  Pleas  were  more  distinguished  by 
ability,  and  more  admired  at  the  time,  than  any 
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which  he  pronounced  in  the  court  where  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  had  been  passed.  But  he  was  not 
unpopular  at  the  head  of  the  profession.  His 
manners  were  courteous  and  even  noble  ;  his  libe^ 
rality  was  great.  Wholly  above  any  sordid  feelings 
of  avarice  or  parsimony,  and  only  valuing  his  high 
station  for  the  powers  which  it  conferred,  and  the 
dignity  with  which  it  was  compassed  round  about, 
he  maintained  its  state  with  a  munificent  expendi- 
ture, and  amassed  no  money  for  his  heirs.  He 
was  moreover  endued  with  personal  qualities  which 
a  generous  profession  is  apt  to  esteem  highly. 
Reasonably  accomplished  as  a  scholar,  cultivating 
all  his  life  the  society  of  literary  men,  determined 
and  unhesitating  in  his  conduct,  polite  in  his  de- 
meanour, elegant,  dignified  in  his  habits,  equal  in 
his  favbur  to  all  practitioners,  unawed  by  their 
talents  as  uninfluenced  by  any  partialities,  and 
resolute  in  maintaining  his  own  and  his  profession's 
independence  of  any  ministerial  authority — those 
who  have  succeeded  him  never  advanced  greater 
claims  to  the  personal  confidence  or  respect  of  the 
Bar;  and  his  known  deficiencies  in  much  higher 
qualifications  were  overlooked  by  men  who  felt 
somewhat  vain  of  being  ruled  or  being  represented 
by  such  a  chief.  In  this  exalted  station  he  re- 
mained during  the  whole  eventful  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war,  and 
until  the  retiranent  of  those  who  had  made  it,  a 
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Tetirement  probably  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of 
restoring  peace,  but  usually  ascribed  to  the  oon* 
troversy  on  the  Catholic  question,  its  pretext  and 
occasion  rather  than  its  cause. 

The  fancy  respecting  the  coronation  oath  which 
so  entirely  obtained  possession  of  George  III/s 
mind  and  actuated  his  conduct  during  the  whole 
discussion  of  Iri»h  afl^drs,  is  now  generally  believed 
to  have  been  impressed  upon  it  by  Lord  Loughs 
borough,  and  probably  was  devised  by  his  subtle 
mind,  as  it  was  used  by  his  intriguing  spirit,  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  king.  But,  if  this 
was  the  object  of  the  notable  device,  never  did 
intriguer  more  signally  i^l  in  his  scheme.  The 
cabinet  to  which  he  belonged  was  brokai  up ;  a 
still  more  crafty  successor  obtained  both  the  place 
he  had  just  quitted  in  the  king's  service,  and  the 
place  he  had  hoped  to  fill  in  the  king's  favour ;  be 
was  made  an  earl,  with  the  title  of  Eosslyn ;  he 
was  laid  on  the  shelf;  and  as  his  last  move,  he 
retired  to  a  villa  remarkable  for  its  want  of  all 
beauty  and  all  comforts,  but  recommended  by  its 
near  neighbourhood  to  Windsor  Castle,  where  the 
former  Chancellor  was  seen  dancing  a  ridiculous 
attendance  upon  royalty,  unnoticed  by  the  object 
of  his  suit,  and  marked  only  by  the  jeering  and 
motley  crowd  that  frequented  the  terrace.  For 
three  years  he  lived  in  this  state  of  public  neglect, 
without  the  virtue  to  employ  his  remaining  facul- 
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ties  in  his  country's  service  by  parliamentary  at- 
tendance, or  the  manliness  to  use  them  for  his  own 
protection  and  aggrandisement.  When  he  died, 
after  a  few  hours'  illness,  the  intelligence  was 
brought  to  the  king,  who,  with  a  circumspection 
abundantly  characteristic,  asked  the  bearer  of  it  if 
he  was  quite  sure  of  the  fact,  as  Lord  Bosslyn  had 
not  been  ailing  before,  and,  upon  being  assured 
that  a  sudden  attack  of  gout  in  the  stomach  had 
really  ended  the  days  of  his  late  servant  and  once 
assiduous  courtier,  his  majesty  was  gpraciously 
pleased  to  exclaim — ^^  Then  he  has  not  left  a  worse 
man  behind  him."  * 

It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  historian  to  dwell 
upon  the  fiite,  while  he  discloses  with  impartial  ful- 
ness, and  marks  with  just  reprobation,  the  acts  of 
such  men ;  to  the  end  that  their  great  success,  as 
it  is  called,  may  not  mislead  others,  and  conceal 
behind  the  glitter  of  worldly  prosperity  the  baser 
material  with  which  the  structure  of  their  fortune 
is  built  up.  This  wholesome  lesson,  and  indeed 
needful  warning,  is  above  all  required  when  we 
are  called  upon  to  contemplate  a  professional  and 
political  life  so  eminently  prosperous  as  the  one 
which  we  have  been  contemplating,  which  rolled 
on  in  an  uninterrupted  tide  of  worldly  gain  and 

*  The  liberty  has  been  taken  to  translate  the  expressive 
though  homely  English  of  royalty  into  a  phrase  more  deco- 
rous and  less  unfeeling  upon  such  an  occasion. 
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worldly  honours,  but  was  advanced  only  by  shining; 
and  superficial  talents,  supported  by  no  fixed  prin- 
ciples, illustrated  by  no  sacrifices  to  public  virtue, 
embellished  by  no  feats  of  patriotism,  nor  made 
memorable  by  any  monuments  of  national  utility ; 
and  which,  being  at  length  closed  in  the  disappoint- 
ment of  mean,  unworthy  desires,  ended  amidst  uni- 
versal neglect,  and  left  behind  it  no  claim  to  the 
respect  or  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  though  it  may 
have  excited  the  admiration  or  envy  of  the  contem- 
porary vulgar. 


(     109    ) 


LORD  THURLOW. 


The  other  helpmate  upon  whom  Gibbon  paints 
the  pilot  of  the  state  as  reposing  was  as  different  a 
person  from  Lord  Loughborough  in  all  respects 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  We  refer  of  course  to 
Mr.  Thurlow,  who  filled  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General  until  the  year  1778,  when  he  took  the 
Great  Seal.  The  remains  that  have  reached  us 
of  his  exhibitions  as  a  speaker,  whether  at  the  bar, 
in  parliament,  or  on  the  bench,  are  more  scanty 
still  than  those  of  his  colleagues ;  for,  while  he  sat 
on  the  bench,  the  reports  in  Chancery  were  on  the 
meagre  and  jejune  footing  of  the  older  books ;  and 
it  is  only  over  a  year  or  two  of  his  presiding  in  the 
Court  that  Mr.  Yesey,  junior's,  full  and  authentic 
reports  extend.  There  seems,  however,  from  all 
accounts,  to  have  been  much  less  lost  of  Lord 
Thurlow  than  there  would  have  been  of  subsequent 
judges,  had  the  old-fashioned  summaries  only  of 
equity  proceedings  been  preserved;  for  his  way 
was  to  decide,  not  to  reason ;  and,  in  court  as  well 
as  in  parliament,  no  man  ever  performed  the  office, 
whether  of  judging  or  debating,  with  a  smaller 

expendi|ure  of  argument. 
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This  practice,  if  it  saves  the  time  of  the  public, 
gives  but  little  satis&ction  to  the  suitor.  The 
judges  who  pursue  it  forget  that,  to  satisfy  the 
parties,  or  at  least  to  give  them  such  grounds  as 
ought  to  satisfy  reasonable  men,  is  in  importance 
only  next  to  giving  them  a  right  judgment.  Almost 
as  important  is  it  to  satisfy  the  profession  and  the 
country,  which  awaits  to  gather  the  law,  the  rule 
of  their  conduct  in  advising  or  in  acting,  firom  the 
lips  of  the  judge.  Nor  is  it  immaterial  to  the  in- 
terest even  of  the  party  who  gains,  that  the  grounds 
should  be  made  known  of  his  success,  especially  in 
courts  from  which  there  lies  an  appeal  to  a  higher 
tribunal.  The  consequence  of  Sir  John  Leach 
deciding  generally  with  few  or  no  reasons  assigned 
was,  that  appeals  wer^  multiplied ;  the  successful 
party  had  only  obtained  half  a  victory ;  and  it 
became  a  remark,  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  succes- 
sive chancellors,  that  causes  weire  decided  below, 
but  heard  before  them.  It  is  an  unaccountable 
mistake  into  which  some  &.11,  when  they  &ncy  that 
the  more  weight  is  attached  to  such  mere  sentences, 
because  pre&ced  by  no  reasons ;  as  if  the  judge 
were  to  declare  the  law  infallible  like  an  oracle^ 
or  omnipotent  like  a  lawgiver,  and  keep  to  himself 
all  knowledge  4xf  the  route  by  which  he  had  arrived 
at  his  conclusion.  The  very  reverse  is  true.  With 
an  enlightened  bar  and  an  intelligent  people,  the 
mere  authority  of  the  bench  will  cease  to  have  any 
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we^ht  at  ally  if  it  be  unaccompanied  with  argu- 
ment and  explanation.  But  were  it  otherwise  the 
reason  would  £dl,  and  signally  fail ;  for  the  only 
increase  of  weight  derived  from  the  practice  would 
be  that  to  which  the  judgment  had  no  claim* 
namely,  the  outward  semblance  to  the  ignorant 
multitude  of  a  determination  more  clear  and  posi- 
tive than  really  existed.  Add  to  all  this,  that  no 
security  whatever  can  be  afforded  for  the  mind  of 
the  judge  having  been  directed  to  the  diifierent 
parts  of  each  case,  and  his  attention  having  been 
held  awake  to  the  whole  of  the  discussions  at  the 
bar,  still  less  in  equity-proceedings  of  his  having 
read  the  affidavits  and  other  documentary  evidence, 
unless  he  states  explicitly  the  view  which  he  takes 
of  the  various  matters,  whether  of  law  or  of  fitct, 
that  have  been  brought  before  him.  With  the 
exception  of  Sir  John  Leach,  Lord  Thurlow  is  the 
last  judge  who  adopted  the  very  bad  practice  of 
unreasoned  decisions.  But  his  habit  of  cavilling 
at  the  reasons  of  the  common-law  courts,  whoi  a 
case  was  sent  to  them  for  their  opinion,  a  habit 
largely  followed  by  Lord  Eldon,  extended  to  those 
courts,  in  a  remarkable  and  very  hurtful  manner, 
Lord  Thurlow's  own  practice :  for  the  temper  of 
those  learned  individuals  became  ruffled  ;  and,  im- 
patient of  criticism  upon  their  reasonings,  instead 
of  rather  courting  a  discussion  of  them,  they 
adopted  the  evil  method  of  returning  their  answers 
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or  certificates  without  any  reasons  at  all — 9,  con- 
duct which  nothing  but  the  respect  due  to  the 
bench  could  hinder  men  from  terming  childish  in 
the  extreme.  This  custom  having  been  much  cen- 
sured by  succeeding  chancellors,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  itself  having  of  late  years  departed  altogether 
firom  the  old  rule  of  only  assigning  reasons  where 
a  judgment  or  decree  is  to  be  reversed  or  varied 
upon  Appeal,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  common- 
law  judges  will  once  more  deign  to  let  the  profession 
know  the  grounds  of  their  judgments  upon  the 
highly  important  cases  sent  from  Chancery,  as  they 
do  without  the  least  fear  of  cavil  or  criticism  upon 
any  trifling  matter  that  comes  before  them,  and  do 
(be  it  most  revere  tly  observed  in  passing)  with 
very  little  desire  to  avoid  either  prolixity  or  repe- 
tition. 

If  Lord  Thurlow,  however,  has  left  no  monu- 
ments of  his  judicial  eloquence,  and  if,  indeed, 
his  place  among  lawyers  was  not  the  highest,  he  is 
admitted  to  have  well  understood  the  ordinary 
practice  and  leading  principles  of  those  courts  in 
which  he  had  passed  his  life ;  and  his  judgments 
for  the  most  part  gave  satis&ction  to  the  profession. 
He  had  no  mean  powers  of  despatching  the  business 
of  the  court,  and  of  the  House  of  Lords  when  pre- 
siding upon  appeals ;  nor  could  any  man  in  this 
article  resemble  him  less  than  the  most  eminent  of 
his  successors,  who  was  understood  to  have  made 
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him  the  model  in  some  things  of  his  conversation, 
garnishing  it,  after  his  manner,  with  expletives 
jrather  sonorous  than  expressive,  but  more  expres- 
sive than  becoming.  Far  from  showing,  like  Lord 
£ldon,  a  patience  which  no  prolixity  could  exhaust, 
and  a  temper  which  was  neither  to  be  vexed  by 
desperate  argumentation  nor  by  endless  repetition 
-^-&rther  still  from  courting  protracted  and  re- 
sewed  discussion  of  each  matter,  already  worn 
threadbare — Lord  Thurlow  showed  to  the  suitor 
a  determined,  and  to  the  bar  a  surly,  aspect,  which 
made  it  perilous  to  try  experiments  on  the  limits 
of  his  patience,  by  making  it  somewhat  doubtful  if 
he  had- any  patience  at  all.  Aware  that  the  judge 
he  was  addressing  knew  enough  of  their  common 
profession  not  to  be  impost  upon,  and  bore  so 
little  deference  to  any  other  as  to  do  exactly  what 
suited  himself— nay,  apprehensive  that  the  measure 
of  his  courtesy  was  too  scanty  to  obstruct  the  over- 
flow in  very  audible  sounds  of  the  sarcastic  and 
peremptory  matter  which  eyes  of  the  most  fixed 
gloom,  beneath  eye-brows  formed  by  nature  to 
convey  the  abstract  idea  of  a  perfect  frown,  showed 
to  be  gathering  or  already  collected — the  advocate 
was  compelled  to  be  select  in  choosing  his  topics 
and  temperate  in  handling  them ;  and  oftentimes 
felt  reduced  to  a  painful  dilemma  better  fitted  for 
the  despatch  than  the  right  decision  of  causes,  the 
alternative   being   presented    of  leaving  material 
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points  unstated,  or  calling  down  against  his  client 
the  un&vourable  determination  of  the  Court.  It 
would  be  incorrect  to  state  that  Lord  Thurlow  in 
this  respect  equalled  or  even  resembled  Sir  John 
Leach,  with  whom  every  consideration  made  way 
for  the  vanity  of  clearing  his  cause-paper  in  a  time 
which  rendered  it  physically  impossible  for  the 
causes  to  be  heard.  But  he  certainly  more  nearly 
approached  that  extreme  than  he  did  the  opposite,  of 
endless  delay  and  habitual  vacillation  of  expression 
rather  than  of  purpose,  upon  which  Lord  Eldon  made 
shipwreck  of  his  judicial  reputation,  though  pos- 
sessing all  the  greater  qualities  of  a  lawyer  and  a 
judge.  In  one  important  particular  he  and  Sir 
John  Leach  closely  resembled  each  other,  and  as 
widely  differed  from  the  other  eminent  person 
who  has  just  been  named.  While  on  the  bench  the 
mind  of  both  was  given  wholly  to  the  matter  before 
them,  and  never  wandered  from  it  at  all.  An  ever- 
wakeful  and  ever-fixed  attention  at  once  enabled 
them  to  apprehend  the  merits  of  each  case  and 
catch  each  point  at  the  first  statement,  precluded 
the  necessity  of  much  after-consideration  and 
reading,  and,  indeed,  rehearing ;  and  kept  the  ad- 
vocate's mind  also  directed  to  his  points,  confining 
his  exertions  within  reasonable  limits,  while  it  well 
rewarded  him  for  his  closeness  and  his  conciseness. 
The  judge's  reward,  too,  was  proportionably  great. 
Hii  felt  none  of  that  load  which  pressed  upon  Lord 
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Eldon  when  he  reflected  how  much  remained  for' 
him  to  do  after  all  the  £itigue  of  his  attendance  in 
Court  had  been  undergone;  that  anxiety  which 
harassed  him  lest  points  should  escape  his  reading 
that  might  have  been  urged  in  the  oral  arguments 
he  had  heard  without  listening  to  them ;  the  irri- 
tation which  vexed  him  until  he  had  from  long  use 
ceased  to  care  much  for  it,  when  he  looiced  around 
him  upon  the  inextricable  confusion  of  his  judicial 
a£idrs,  and,  like  the  enbarrassed  trader,  became 
afiaid  to  look  any  more,  or  examine  any  closer  the 
details  of  bis  situation.  If  a  contrast  were  to  be 
formed  between  the  ease  and  the  discomfort  of  a 
seat  upon  the  bench,  as  far  as  the  personal  feelings 
of  the  occupiers  are  concerned,  it  would  hardly  be 
possible  to  go  beyond  that  which  was  afforded  by 
Thurlow  to  Eldon. 

Of  his  powers  as  a  debater  there  are  now  no 
means  to  form  an  estimate,  except  what  tradition, 
daily  becoming  more  scanty  and  precarious,  may 
supply.  He  possessed  great  depth  of  voice,  rolled 
out  his  sentences  with  unbroken  fluency,  and  dis- 
played a  confidence  both  of  tone  and  of  assertion 
which,  accompanied  by  somewhat  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
bahtBced  sententiousnest,  often  silenced  when  it 
did  not  convince ;  for  of  reasoning  he  was  pro- 
verbially sparing :  there  are  those  indeed  who  will 
have  it  that  he  never  was  known  to  do  anything 
which,  when  attended  to,  even  looked  like  using 
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an  argument,  although,  to  view  the  speaker  and 
carelessly  to  hear  him,  you  would  say  he  was  laying 
waste  the  whole  field  of  argumentation  and  dis- 
persing and  destroying  all  his  antagonists.  His 
aspect  was  more  solemn  and  imposing  than  ahnost 
any  other  person's  in  public  life,  so  much  so  that 
Mr.  Fox  used  to  say  it  proved  him  dishonest,  since 
no  man  could  be  so  wise  as  he  looked.  Nor  did  he 
neglect  any  of  the  external  circumstances,  how 
trifling  soever,  by  which  attention  and  deference 
could  be  secured  on  the  part  of  his  audience.  Not 
only  were  his  periods  well  rounded,  and  the  con- 
necting matter  or  continuing  phrases  well  flung  in, 
but  the  tongue  was  so  hung  as  to  make  the  sono- 
rous voice  peal  through  the  hall,  and  appear  to 
convey  things  which  it  would  be  awful  to  examine 
too  near,  and  perilous  to  question.  Nay,  to  the 
more  trivial  circumstance  of  his  place,  when  ad- 
dressing the  House  of  Lords,  he  scrupulously  at-* 
tended.  He  rose  slowly  from  his  seat :  he  left  the 
woolsack  with  deliberation ;  but  he  went  not  to 
the  nearest  place,  like  ordinary  Chancellors,  the 
sons  of  mortal  men ;  he  drew  back  by  a  pace  or 
two,  and  standing  as  it  were  askance,  and  partly 
behind  the  huge  bale  he  had  quitted  for  a  season, 
he  began  to  pour  out,  first  in  a  growl,  and  then  in 
a  clear  and  louder  roll,  the  matter  which  he  had 
to  deliver,  and  which  for  the  most  part  consisted 
in  some  positive  assertions,  some  personal  vitupe- 
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ration,  some  sarcasms  at  classes,  some  sentences 
pronounced  upon  individuals  as  if  tkey  were 
standing  before  him  for  judgment,  some  vague 
mysterious  threats  of  things  purposely  not  ex- 
pressed, and  abundant  protestations  of  conscience 
and  duty,  in  which  they  who  keep  the  consciences 
of  Kings  are  somewhat  apt  to  indulge. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  give  any  examples  that 
could  at  all  convey  an  idea  of  this  kind  of  vamped 
up,  outside,  delusive,  nay,  almost  fraudulent  oratory, 
would  be  impossible.  But  one  or  two  passages 
may  be  rehearsed.  When  he  had,  in  1788,  first 
intrigued  actively  with  the  Whigs  and  the  Prince 
upon  the  Regency  question,  being  apparently  in- 
clined to  prevent  his  former  colleague,  and  now 
competitor,  from  clutching  that  prize — suddenly 
discovering  firom  one  of  the  physicians  the  ap- 
proaching convalescence  of  the  royal  patient,  he  at 
one  moment's  warning  quitted  the  Carlton-house 
party,  and  came  down,  with  an  assurance  unknown 
to  all  besides,  perhaps  even  to  himself  not  known 
before,  and  in  his  place  undertook  the  defence  of 
the  Eang's  rights  against  his  son  and  his  partisans. 
The  concluding  sentence  of  this  unheard-of  per- 
formance was  calculated  to  set  all  belief  at  defiance, 
coming  from  the  man  and  in  the  circumstances. 
It  assumed,  for  the  sake  of  greater  impressiveness, 
the  form  of  a  prayer ;  though  certainly  it  was  not 
poured  out  in  the  notes  of  supplication,  but  rather 
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rung  forth  in  the  sounds  that  weekly  call  men  to 
the  service :  '^  And  when  I  forget  my  Sovereign, 
may  my  God  forget  me!"  Whereupoii  Wilkes, 
seated  upon  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  who  had 
known  him  long  and  well,  is  reported  to  have  said, 
somewhat  coarsely  but  not  unhappily,  it  must  be 
allowed,  "  Forget  you  ?  He'll  see  you  d  ■  d  first." 
Another  speech  in  a  different  vein  is  preserved, 
and  shows  some  powers'  of  drollery  certainly.  In 
the  same  debates,  a  noble  character,  who  was  re* 
markable  for  his  delicacy  and  formal  adherence  to 
etiquette,  having  indeed  filled  diplomatic  stations 
during  great  part  of  his  life,  had  cited  certain  reso* 
lutions  passed  at  the  Thatched-house  Tavern  by 
some  great  party  meeting.  In  adverting  to  these, 
Lord  Thurlow  said,  '<  As  to  what  the  noble  Lord 
told  you  that  he  had  heard  at  the  ale-house."  The 
effect  of  this  humour,  nearly  approacdiing,  it  must 
be  allowed,  to  a  practical  joke,  may  easily  be  coo- 
ceived  by  those  who  are  aware  how  much  more 
certain  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  the  success  of 
such  things  always  is  than  of  the  most  refined  and  ex- 
alted wit.  Upon  another  occasion,  his  misanthrqpy, 
or  rather  his  great  contempt  of  all  mankind,  broke 
out  characteristically  enough.  This  prevailing 
feeling  of  his  mind  made  all  respect  testified  to* 
wards  any  person,  all  praise  bestowed  upon  m^i, 
nay  all  defence  of  them  under  attack,  extremely 
llistasteful  to  him ;  indeed  almost  matter  of  personal 
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ofieDce.  S09  onoe  having  occasion  to  mention 
some  public  functionary,  whose  conduct  he  inti<* 
mated  that  he  disapproved,  he  thought  fit  to  add, 
^  But  fiir  be  it  from  me  to  express  any  blame  of 
any  official  p^«on,  whatever  may  be  my  opinion  : 
£or  that,  I  well  know,  would  lay  me  open  to  hear 
his  pianegyric."  At  the  bar  he  appears  to  have 
dealt  in  much  the  same  wares ;  and  they  certainly 
iiHined  the  staple  of  his  operations  in  the  commerce 
of  society.  His  jest  at  the  expense  of  two  eminent 
civilians,  in  the  Duchess  of  Kingston's  case,  is  well 
known,  and  was  no  doubt  of  considerable  merit* 
After  those  very  learned  personages  had  come  forth 
from  the  recesses  where  doctors  '^most  do  con- 
gregate,'' but  in  which  they  divide  with  their 
ponderous  tomes  the  silence  that  is  not  broken  by 
any  stranger  footst^,  and  the  gloom  that  is  pierced 
by  no  light  from  without,  and  appearing  in  a  scene 
to  which  they  were  as  strange  as  its  gaiety  was  to 
their  eyes,  had  performed  alternately  the  various 
evolutions  of  their  recondite  lore,  Mr.  Thurlow 
was  pleased  to  say  that  the  congress  of  two  doctors 
always  reminded  him  of  the  noted  saying  of 
Crassus — ^'Mirari  se  quod  haruspex  haruspicem 
sine  risu  adspicere  posset."  In  conversation  he 
was,  as  in  debate,  sententious  and  caustic.  Dis- 
coursing of  the  difficulty  he  had  in  appointing  to  a 
high  legal  situation,  he  described  himself  as  long 
hesitating  between  the  intemperance  of  A,  and  the 
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corruption  of  B ;  but  6nally  preferring  the  former.- 
Then,  as  if  afraid,  lest  he  had  for  the  moment  been 
betrayed  into  anything  like  unqualified  commen- 
dation of  any  person,  he  added,  correcting  himself 
— "  Not  that  there  was  not  a  -^ deal  of  cor- 
ruption in  A's  intemperance."  He  had,  however, 
other  stores  from  which  to  furnish  forth  his  talk  ; 
for  he  was  a  man  of  no  mean  classical  attainments ; 
read  much  Greek,  as  well  as  Latin,  after  his  re- 
tirement from  office ;  and  having  become  associated 
with  the  Whigs,  at  least  in  the  intercourse  of 
society,  passed  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  society 
of  Mr.  Fox,  for  whom  it  is  believed  that  he  felt  a 
great  admiration,  at  least,  he  praised  him  in  a  way 
exceedingly  unusual  with  him,  and  was  therefore 
supposed  to  have  admired  him  as  much  as  he  could 
any  person,  independent  of  the  kind  of  thankfulness 
which  he  must  have  felt  to  any  formidable  opposer 
of  Mr.  Fitt,  whom  he  hated  with  a  hatred  as  hearty 
as  even  Lord  Thurlow  could  feel,  commingling  his 
dislike  with  a  scorn  wholly  unbecoming  and  mis- 
applied. 

When  he  quitted  the  Great  Seal,  or  rather  when 
Mr.  Pitt  and  he  quarrelling,  one  or  other  must  go, 
and  the  former  was  well  resolved  to  remain,  the 
retired  chancellor  appeared  to  retain  a  great  in- 
terest in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  court  which  be 
had  left,  and  was  fond  of  having  Sir  John  Leach, 
then  a  young  barrister,  to  spend  the  evenings  with 
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liiiny  and  relate  Trhatever  had  passed  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  It  seemed  somewhat  contrary  to  his 
sel&h  Jure  and  contracted  habits  ofTinking. 
that  he  should  feel  any  great  concern  about  the 
course  which  the  administration  of  justice  should 
take,  now  that  he  slumbered  upon  the  shelf.  But 
the  mystery  was  easily  explained,  by  observing  that 
he  really  felt,  in  at  least  its  ordinary  force,  the 
afiection  which  men  long  used  to  office  bear  towards 
those  who  are  so  presumptuous  as  to  succeed  them ; 
and  he  was  gratified  by  thus  dtting  as  a  secret 
court  of  revision,  hearing  of  any  mistakes  com- 
mitted by  Lord  Loughborough,  and  pronouncing 
in  no  very  measured  terms  his  judgment  of  reversal 
upon  many  things  in  which  the  latter  no  doubt 
was  right. 

That  his  determination  and  clearness  were  more 
in  manner  than  in  the  real  vigour  of  his  mind, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  though,  in  disposing  of 
causes,  he  may  have  shown  little  oscitancy,  as 
indeed  there  seldom  arises  any  occasion  for  it  where 
a  judge  is  reasonably  acquainted  with  his  business 
and  gives  his  attention  without  reserve  to  the  dis- 
patch of  it,  yet,  in  all  questions  of  political  conduct, 
and  all  deliberations  upon  measures,  he  is  known 
to  have  been  exceedingly  irresolute.  Mr.  Pitt 
found  him  a  colleague  wholly  unfruitful  in  council, 
though  always  apt  to  raise  difficulties,  and  very 
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islow  and  irresolute  of  purpose.  The  Whigs,  when 
he  joined  them,  soon  discovered  how  infirm  a  frame 
of  mind  there  lay  concealed  behind  the  outward 
form  of  vigour  and  decision.  He  saw  nothing  clear 
but  the  obstacles  to  any  course ;  was  fertile  only 
of  doubts  and  expedients  to  escape  deciding ;  and 
appeared  never  prompt  to  act,  but  ever  ready  to 
oppose  whoever  had  anything  to  recommend.  So 
little,  as  might  be  expected,  did  this  suit  the  rest- 
less and  impatient  vehemence  of  Mr.  Francis,  that 
he  described  him  as  ^^  that  enemy  of  all  human 
action.*' 

Of  a  character  so  wanting  in  the  sterling  qua- 
lities which  entitle  the  statesman  to  confidence  and 
respect,  or  the  orator  to  admiration,  it  cannot  be 
affirmed  that  wliat  he  wanted  in  claims  to  public 
favour  he  made  up  in  titles  to  esteem  or  affection 
as  a  private  individual.  His  life  was  passed  in  so 
great  and  habitual  a  disregard  of  the  decorum 
usually  cast  round  high  station,  especially  in  the 
legal  profession,  as  makes  it  extremely  doubtful  if 
the  gcave  and  solemn  exterior  in  which  he  was 
wont  to  shroud  himself  were  anything  more  than  a 
manner  he  had  acquired ;  for,  assuredly,  to  assert 
that  he  wore  it  as  a  cloak  whereby  men  might  be 
deceived,  would  hardly  be  consistent  with  his  ordi- 
nary habits,  as  remote  as  well  could  be  from  all 
semblance  of    hypocrisy;    and    so   far   from  an 
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affectation  of.  appearing  better  than  he  was,  that  he 
might  almost  be  said  to  affect,  like  the  Regent 
Orleans,  the  "  bad  eminence"  of  being  worse.* 

*  St.  Simon  relates  a  saying  of  Lonis  XIV.,  respecting  his 
celebrated  nephew,  which,  he  says,  paints  him  to  the  life, 
and,  therefore,  that  skilful  writer  of  memoirs  is  unbounded 
in  his  praise  of  this  **  trait  de  plume."  **  Encore  est-il 
fan&ron  des  Tices  qu'il  n'a  pas." 
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CoNTEMPOBABY  with  these  two  distinguished 
lawyers,  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  was  a 
legal  personage  in  every  respect  &r  more  eminent 
than  either,  the  first  Lord  Mansfield,  than  whom 
few  men,  not  at  the  head  of  state  affidrs,  have  ia 
any  period  of  our  history  filled  an  exalted  station 
ibr  a  longer  period  with  more  glory  to  themselves, 
or  with  a  larger  share  of  influence  over  the  fortunes 
of  their  country.  He  was  singularly  endowed  with 
the  qualities  most  fitted  both  to  smooth  for  him 
the  path  to  professional  advancement,  to  win  the 
admiration  of  the  world  at  large,  and  to  maintain 
or  even  expand  the  authority  of  whatever  ofiScial 
situation  he  might  be  called  to  occupy.  Enjoying 
all  the  advantages  of  a  finished  classical  education ; 
adding  to  this  the  enlargement  of  mind  derived 
from  foreign  travel,  undertaken  at  an  age  when 
attentive  observation  can  be  accompanied  with 
mature  reflection ;  he  entered  upon  the  profession 
of  the  law  some  years  after  he  had  reached  man's 
estate;  and  showed  as  much  patient  industry  in 
awaiting,  by  attendance  in  the  courts,  the  emolu- 
ments and  the  honours  of  the  gown,  as  he  had 
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evinced  diligence  in  qualifying  himself  for  its 
labours  and  its  duties.  His  connexion  with  Scot- 
land .  easily  introduced  him  into  the  practice  af- 
forded by  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
of  Lords;*  and  the  accidental  indisposition  of  his 
leader,  a  few  years  afterwards,  having  given  him 
an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  before  a 
jury,  he  speedily  rose  into  extensive  practice,  not, 
however,  so  much  in  Common-law  courts  as  in 
Chancery. 

Ten  years  after  he  entered  the  profession  he  was 
made  Solicitor-General  and  came  into  parliament, 
which  he  had  hitherto  shunned,  observing,  with 
the  caution  so  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  the 
nation,  ''  That  he  had  many  respected  friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  and  did  not  care  to  lose 
the  patronage  of  both  parties  for  the  fiivour  of 
one."  If  this  principle  be  as  great  an  honour  to 
his  public  virtue  as  to  his  personal  discretion,  his 
biographer  has  done  well  to  record  it  in  proof  of 
the  praises  which  he  lavishes  upon  him ;  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  in  the  subsequent  course  of  his  life 
can  be  found  which  betokens  a  falling  off  from  the 
wary  circumspection  of  his  outset  in  life. 

*  He  soon  rose  to  sach  eminence  in  this,  that  his  hio- 
grapher,  Halliday,  has  mentioned  him  as  engaged  in  thirty 
appeals  during  one  session.  A  worse  piece  of  biography 
than  Hailiday's,  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  hardly  exists, 
notwithstanding  its  having  so  admirable  a  subject. 

vol*.  I.  a 
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His  powers  as  an  advocate  were  great,  though 
not  first-rate.  lu  maimer^  which  be  had  studied 
so  much  that  Pope  was  found  one  day  superintend- 
ing  him  while  he  practised  before  a  looking-glass 
— m  a  sweetness  of  voice  which  by  nature  was 
almost  unequalled-H>in  clearness  and  skill  of  state- 
ment, which  he  so  greatly  laboured,  that  it  was 
said  his  story  was  worth  other  men's  argument, — 
in  the  wariness  and  discretion  so  necessary  to  one 
that  represents  another's  interest,  as  an  advocate 
does  his  client's,*— in  knowledge  accurate,  as  fiur  as 
it  went,  if  not  very  profound,  of  the  principles  of 
the  law  ;  and  in  an  enlarged  view  of  general  sub- 
jects, whether  of  jurisprudence  or  of  a  more  liberal 
kind— he  stood  high,  either  above  all  his  contem- 
poraries, or  in  their  foremost  rank.  A  certain 
want  of  vigour,  a  rising  firom  the  inroads  which  his 
constitutional  caution  made  into  the  neighbouring 
dominions  of  its  ally,  fear,  prevented  him  from  ever 
filling  the  first  place  among  advocates ;  and  to  any- 
thing that  deserved  the  name  of  genius  or  of  origi- 
nality he  preferred  at  no  time  and  in  no  station 
any  claims.  Atkins,  his  staunch  admirer,  has  pre- 
served, with  extreme  eulogy,  one  of  his  arguments 
in  a  case  of  great  importance ;  it  is  learned  and 
able,  but  far  from  justifying  the  preference  g^ven 
to  it  over  those  of  the  other  counsel,  whose  argu- 
ments in  the  same  cause  are  also  reported. 

In  the  House  of  CcHumons  it  was  his  fortune  to 
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defend  the  measures  of  government,  when  no  men 
of  eminence  filled  the  front  ranks  of  the  opposition 
party,  excepting  Mr.  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham) ;  and 
the  perilous  task  of  encountering  him  always  was 
reserved  for  the  ministerial  chief  himself.  That 
he  was  very  successful  as  an  elegant  and  persuasive 
speaker,  is  certain  ;  that  he  was  unequal  to  fill  a 
first  place,  at  a  time  when  the  secret  had  not  been 
discovered  of  posting  second-rate  men  in  such 
positions,  is  as  undeniable ;  and  it  is  known  that 
he  felt  this  inadequacy :  for  an  arrangement  was  at 
one  period  proposed,  by  which  he  was  to  have  taken 
the  lead,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  he 
peremptorily  declined  it.  Indeed,  he  was  both 
conscious  of  his  power  lying  in  a  different  direction, 
and  resolved  to  follow  the  bent  at  once  of  his  capa- 
city and  his  inclination.  Accordingly,  on  the 
death  of  Chief  Justice  Ryder,  though  much  pressed 
to  remain  in  parliament  at  a  time  when  the  mi- 
nistry could  ill  spare  him  from  the  Treasury  Bench, 
he  distinctly  intimated  that,  if  he  were  not  pro- 
moted to  the  place  which  he  considered  the  At- 
torney-General's right,  he  should  cease  to  hold  any 
place ;  and  a  hint  which  was  easily  understood 
was  wisely  taken. 

Over  that  great  court  he  presided  above  thirty 
years;  and  his  administration  of  its  functions 
during  that  long  period  shed  a  lustre  alike  upon 
the  tribunal  and  the  judge.     Although  he  had 

o2 
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chiefly  practised  in  Chancery  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  yet  his  correct  legal  understanding,  his  ex- 
cellent sense,  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
general  principles  of  jurisprudence,  easily  and 
speedily  supplied  any  deficiency  which  he  might 
have  in  the  practice  of  the  Common-Law  Courts, 
and  the  proceedings  at  Nisi  Frius;  while  his 
whole  Acuities,  his  temper,  and  his  manners,  down 
to  the  very  defects  which  he  had  betrayed  as  an 
advocate,  were  admirably  calculated  for  his  more 
exalted  station.  His  mind  and  his  habits  were, 
indeed,  eminently  judicial ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
if,  taking  both  the  externals  and  the  more  essential 
qualities  into  the  account,  that  go  to  form  a  great 
judge,  any  one  has  ever  administered  the  laws  in 
this  country  whom  we  can  fairly  name  as  ius  equal. 
The  greatest  clearness  of  apprehension  ;  quickness 
sufficient,  and  not  extreme,  M'hjk^h,  in  a  judge,  is 
perilous,  often  allied  with  impatience,  and  apt  to 
degenerate  into  hastiness;,  admirable  perspicuity 
of  statanent,  whether  delivering  his  opinion  to  the 
court  and  the  bar,  or  giving  his  directions  to  a 
jury ;  conciseness^  with  clearness ;  these  were  the 
contributions  which  his  understanding  made  to- 
wards the  formation  of  his  judicial  character.  Then 
he  had  a  constant  command  of  himself,  never  be- 
trayed into  anger,  or  impatience,  nor  ever  showing 
spleen  or  any  other  breach  of  strict  equality  and 
perfect  equanimity^  either  towards  parties  or  their 
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advocates.  To  those  higher  qualities,  intellectual 
and  moral,  he  added  the  graces  of  a  diction  clas- 
sical and  elegant ;  the  ornament  and,  indeed,  the 
illustration  of  frequent  reference  to  lai^er  views 
than  the  more  technical  discussion  of  legal  ques- 
tions requires ;  and  the  fascination  of  a  voice  sin- 
gularly flexible  and  sweet ;  and  he  flung  over  the 
whole  of  this  fine  judicial  figure  the  garb  of  a 
manner  at  once  dignified  and  attractive.  They 
who  never  had  seen  Lord  Thurlow,  might  well 
imagine  they  had  heard  him,  if  they  enjoyed  access 
to  such  excellent  imitators  as  George  IV.  and 
Lord  Holland.  As  perfect  a  substitute  for  Lord 
Mansfield's  manner  was  to  be  found  in  Lord 
Erskine,  between  whom  and  that  celebrated  person 
thare  long  prevailed  a  great  intimacy  founded  upon 
very  sincere  mutual  admiration. 

The  benefits  conferred  by  this  accomplished  judge 
upon  the  Court  where  he  so  long  presided,  and 
upon  its  suitors,  were  manifold  and  substantial. 
He  began  by  at  once  so  regulating  the  distribution 
of  the  business,  as  to  remove  all  uncertainty  of  the 
matters  which  should  be  taken  up  each  day,  and  to 
diminish  both  the  expense  and  the  delay  and  the 
confusion  of  former  times.  He  restored  to  the 
whole  bar  the  privilege  of  moving  in  turn,  instead 
of  confining  this  to  the  last  day  of  the  term.  He 
almost  abolished  the  tedious  and  costly  practice  of 
having  the  same  case  argued  several  times  over. 
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restricting  such  rehearings  to  questions  of  real  diffi- 
culty and  adequate  importance.  He  gave  as  many 
hours  to  the  business  both  of  Banc  and'  of  sittings 
as  was  required  for  dispatching  it  ^without  ttnneces- 
sary  delay.  The  ascendant  -which 'he  gained  both 
over  the  Bar  and  the  Bench  precluded  uU  needless 
prolixity  of  argument,  all  unseemly  wrangling 
between  the  Court  and  the  counsel/all  inconyenient 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  Judges.  The 
result  was,  that  while  no  time  was  wasted,  great 
satisfactidn  was  given  by  th6  blear  and  rational 
grounds  upon  which  the  decisions  were  rested; 
while  the  cases  were  so  speedily  and  so  ^ell 
dispatched,  that  the  other  Courts  of  Common  Law 
were  drained  of  their  business Ueithottt  the  channels 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  being  choked  up  or 
overflowing.  For  nearly  thirty  years  there  were 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen '  cases  In  which  the 
Judges  differed,  and  not  so  many  in  which  the 
judgments  pronounced  were  reversed. 

But  during  a  considerable  period  Lord  Mansfield 
also  presided  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or,  as  a  l^al 
member  of  that  body,  directed  its  decisions  upon 
appeals.  Nothing  could  be  more  satis&ctory  than 
his  conduct  of  this  very  important  department ; 
nor  anything  less  resembling  one  at  least  of  his 
most  eminent  successors.  Lord  Eldon,  in  discharging 
this  duty.  He  was  master  of  each  case  when  it  was 
called  on  for  hearing,  and  put  the  counsel  to  argue 
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the  points  which  had  been  made  on  either  side  in  those 
expensively  prepared  printed  statements,  which  Lord 
Eldon  used  to  treat  with  the  attention  due  to  equal 
masses  of  waste  paper.  But  he  did  not  prevent  any 
new  points  from  being  raised  at  the  bar,  any  more 
than  he  could  wish  to  prevent  any  new  arguments 
from  being  urged  in  support  of  the  points  which  the 
printed  cases  disclosed.  He  showed,  too,  as  great 
firmness  and  vigour  in  forming  his  judgment, 
although  upon  questions  of  foreign  law,  as  he  did 
in  expediting  the  conduct  of  the  arguments,  although 
in  the  hands  of  the  advocates  accustomed  to  some- 
what prolix  statements.  Where  he  was  clearly 
convinced  that  the  Scotch  Judges  had  mistaken 
their  own  law,  he  did  not  scruple  to  reverse  their 
decisions,  and  restore  the  violated  purity  of  the 
system,  although  in  doing  so  he  assumed  to  correct 
those  who  had  made  it  the  study  of  their  lives ; 
even  upon  heads  peculiar  to  Scottish  jurisprudence, 
to  which  the  English  law  affords  no  parallel,  and 
on  which  he  could  derive  no  light  at  all  from  his 
own  professional  habits.  It  was  he  who  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  upon  the  cele- 
brated Duntreath  case ;  which,  as  ruled  by  him, 
forms  now  as  much  the  corner-stone  of  the  Scotch 
law  of  entail,  as  Shelly's  case  does  that  of  England  ; 
and,  while  all  lawyers  are  now  agreed  that  he  was 
right,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  some  of  his 
successors,  and  especially  Lord  Eldon,  would  have 
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ventured  to  overrule  some  other  judgments  in  which 
the  Scottish  Courts  had  equally  gone  astray  in  ap- 
plying their  own  law,  had  not  Lord  Mansfield 
shown  the  salutary  courage  which  he  displayed  in 
that  first  and  most  remarkable  reversal.  It  is  not 
easy  to  overrate  the  importance  of  such  an  able 
and  judicious  administration  of  the  powers  vested 
in  the  High  Court  of  Appeal.  Encumbered  as  that 
tribunal  is  with  so  many  difficulties  from  the  foreign 
law  which  it  must  needs  administer,  and  without 
those  aids  from  the  Judges,  which  it  has  at  hand 
upon  the  far  better  known  and  more  settled  matters 
of  English  jurisprudence,  nothing  can  preserve  the 
purity  of  our  judicial  system,  or  retain  towards  it 
the  respect  and  affection  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
except  a  succession  of  such  able,  enlightened,  and 
determined  Judges  as  Lord  Mansfield  in  that  high 
Court  ever  proved  himself  to  be. 

Upon  all  common  cases  where  a  Judge  can  have 
no  possible  reason  for  leaning  towards  one  side 
rather  than  another  in  a  country  where  judicial 
bribeiy  or  solicitation  is  unknown,  no  breach  of 
strict  justice  can  ever  be  committed  except  through 
the  temper  of  the  individual,  or  his  want  of  firm- 
ness towards  particular  practitioners.  But  occa- 
sionally there  arise  questions  in  our  Courts,  and 
especially  in  the  King's  Bench,  the  first  criminal 
tribunal  of  the  realm,  where  political  considerations 
mix  themselves  with  the  trial,  and  where  the  result 
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affects  party  interests  or  party  prejudices — ques- 
tions, the  occurrence  of  which  would  have  made 
the  placing  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  the  cabinet  a 
grievous  breach  of  the  constitution  in  1806,  although 
there  had  been  no  other  reasons  against  that  most 
reprehensible  proceeding.  That  Lord  Mansfield 
was  no  longer  the  same  pattern  of  living  justice, 
the  same  lex  hquens  on  those  occasions,  has  been 
very  generally  affirmed ;  and  although  the  errors 
of  his  eneiliies,  especially  of  Junius,  have  been  long 
since  exploded,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  in 
trials  for  libel  he  leant  against  the  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion, and  favoured  those  doctrines  long  current, 
but  now  cri6d  "do^n  by  statute,  which  withdrew  the 

cognizatice  of  the  question  /rom  the  Jury  to  vest  it 

It         .     »      .  • 

in  the  Court.  That  he  felt  the  satne  disarust  at 
newspaper  attacks  upon  individuals,  the  same  dis- 

unmeasured  invectives  a^^ainst 

.1  ...  " 

the  abuses  of  bur  ^institutions,  the  same  alarm  at 
assaults  upbii'  tne  existing  institutions  themselves, 
which  in  all  dges  fcave' distinguished  all  our  judges, 
may  readily  be  admitted.  Who  will  pretend,  even 
in  our  days,  far  more  before  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Act, 
that  Lord  Mansfield  alone  of  all  judges  defined  the 
liberty  of  the  press  only  as  a  power  of  publishing 
without  a  previous  licence  ?  In  this,  as  in  all  his 
opinions  and  prejudices  upon  the  subject,  he  re- 
sembled all  other  judges  of  all  former  times,  and, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  those  also  of  our  own  day. 

o  3 
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But  that  he  should  ever  betray  his  prejudices  or  his 
feelings  in  any  breach  of  justice  while  trying  parti- 
cular cases,  would  have  been  eminently  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  cautions  and  circumspect 
demeanour  upon  the  bench,  and  have  betokened  a 
want  of  that  self-command  which  in  him  was  so 
habitual  as  to  have  become  truly  a  second  nature. 
His  leaning  towards  the  side  of  authority  was  once 
or  twice  remarked  in  cases  of  importance,  but  cases 
where  both  the  legal  principle  and  the  practice 
were  hr  from  being  clearly  settled.  Thus  upon 
application  for  a  mandamus  to  the  justices  to  make 
an  order  of  filiation  upon  a  foreign  ambassador's 
secretary,  he  somewhat  hastily  refused  it,  supposing 
the  motion  to  be  a  device  for  obtaining  the  court's 
opinion,  and  an  attempt  to  draw  it  into  collision 
with  foreign  states.  This  view  was  manfully  re- 
sisted by  the  counsel  who  moved ;  and  Mr.  Justice 
Yates  took  part  with  them.  In  the  end  Lord 
Mansfield  gave  way,  and  the  remedy  was  g^ranted 
as  sought.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  third 
judge  present,  Mr.  Justice  Aston,  at  first  entirely 
concurred  with  the  Chief  Justice,  and  only  changed 
his  opinion  upon  further  consideration,  being  moved 
by  the  reasoning  of  the  dissenting  judge.  Great 
objection  was  likewise  taken  to  his  directing  a  jury, 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Grosvenor's  action  for  seduc- 
tion against  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  that  the  rank 
and  station  of  the  plaintiff  made  no  difference  in  his 
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claim  to  damages;  an  opinion  which,  afler  the 
greater  experience  of  later  times  in  such  proceed- 
ings, appears  as  soon  as  it  is  stated  to  be  altogether 
erroneous,  but  which,  if  it  &voured  the  Prince  who 
was  defendant  on  the  one  hand,  certainly  indicated, 
on  the  other,  a  sufficient  respect  for  the  equal  rights 
of  all  classes  of  plaintiitJEs,  iuid  might  be  as  unpa* 
latable  to  the  Aristocracy  as  it  was  pleasing  to  the 
Crown. 

There  needs  little  to  be  said  of  what  at  the  time 
created  great  discussion  in  the  profession,  the  judg- 
ment which  he  delivered  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Perrin  v,  Blake.  That  it  was  erroneous,  no  la]nryer 
can  doubt ;  but  that  it  required  all  the  adherence 
to  strict  principle  of  which  the  most  technical  mind 
is  susceptible,  to  apply  in  such  a  question  the 
£unoas  Rule  in  Shelly's  case,  is  equaUy  certain : 
for  in  order  to  make  that  application,  and  to  con- 
summate the  triumph  of  the  Rule,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  court  to  construe  a  man's  will  giving  an 
estate  ^^  for  the  life  of  the  devisee,  and  no  longer," 
as  a  gift  of  that  estate  to  him  in  tail,  consequently 
with  the  power  of  at  once  converting  his  interest 
into  a  fee  simple.  Although  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  this  is  the  true  l^;al  construction  of  such 
a  devise,  if,  as  in  the  case  of  J.  Williams's  will,  the 
remainder  is  afterwards  given  to  the  heirs  of  the 
devisee's  body ;  for  to  hold  otherwise  would  be  to 
abrogate  the  rule  in  Shelly's  case,  which  is  both 
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founded  on  strict  legal  principles,  and  has  for 
centuries  been  the  cornei^tone  of  English  con- 
veyancing :  yet  it  is  fit  that  we  keep  in  mind  the 
apparent  paradox  to  which  it  led,  in  order  to  ao- 
count  for  so  great  a  judge  aj9  Lord  Mansfield  having 
leant  against  this  application^  which  he  regarded  aa 
an  extension  of  the  Rule  ;  and  from  which  bis  wise 
und  wholesome  habit  ^ofalw^y^a^  miujch  a^.pp^^le 
pr^f^arrlng  substance  to  .technicality  made,  him  d&r 
viate.  It  must  also  .be  obs^ryed,  ^hat<he];e9  as  in 
the  former  instaiUCQ,  he  had  .the  concurrence. of  his 
learned  brethren,  e;xceptii3ig  only  Mr*  Justice  Xate^  ; 
syhose  difference  of  opinicwft,  led  to  his  leaving,  the 
Qoutt  of  King'^  !@en(«h9  f3^4.rempviipg  t9  the.  Com* 
mon.  Pleap  f^r  the  veiy,  sjjiort  .residjJfi  ^  his.  t^uly 
jne9pectable  ^nd  jusefij  lifp.* .  But  ^  >accideiit  of  a 
mo^t  ui^imppr^t  jkjnd  ma4e.!9ore.itaU^j,iq  W^slrr 
minster  Hall  than  all  the  real  merits^  of  either^  ,th« 
Ijodges  or,  tjhe.  cau^e.  .  I^  aj)peai;^  .that  irJbile.^  the 
bar  ]U>i'd,  !MJansfiel4'^  Wf^Ua^  had  be^A.ta]^n..u|wn 
tjhft  points.  i:ais^>  l^y  .ttiis^.yer^  will, .an4  that  > h^, Jiad 
§^d9  as  hd  QughJt.lo  ,hJ^v^'8aid^^^The,fl^yi«w  taftes 

*  This  able,  learned,  and  upright  judge  showed  a  courage 
^teti^y  exfelM  iti  thbie}  timei;'birt  Whi<^1t  is  to  be'hop^, 
«tery  member  df  4:htf  betacli  wot]idiiow«di8]^y  oj  -a  nntter  fft 
opurse..  The  Min^t^r-  h^yiilg  tampered  wHh  hivfi-  in  vain 
previous  to  some  trial  Inyolving  rights  of  the  Crown,  the 
King  was  foolish  or  wicked  enough  to  write  him  a  letter, 
andheretumbi  It  unopened.  Alderman  Towiisend  stated 
th^s  ia  Parliamoiit,  and  it  was  not  contradicted^ 
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an  estate  tail,  and  not  for  life.'*  Surely  no  one 
can  ever  read  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Feame, 
and  other  conveyancers  upon  this  trifling  circum- 
stance,  and  not  marvel  at  their  pedantry  and  cap* 
tiousness,  so  little  woitthy  of  saoh  learned  and  able 
men.  What  if  Mr.  Murray's  opinion  differed  from 
Ziord  Mansfteid's  judgment?  It  would  not  have 
proved  the  judgment  io  have  been  wrong ;  and  if 
the  counselor  had  given  what  on  more  mature 
deliberation,  and  after  hearing  the  case  argued  by 
all  the  learning  of  the 'bar,  the  Judge  deemed  an 
erroneous  opiniM,  was  he  to  sacriflee  his  duty  of 
deciding  by  bis  conSciienoe  at  the  time,  to  an  im» 
worthy  'knot  <iif  appending  inconsistent  ?  if  his 
opinion  had  undergone  a  change,  was  he  not  to 
avow  it  ?  'Nay,  was  it;  any  shame  to  change  his 
opinrton  upon  heating  the  subject  for  the  first  time 
ftJily  discussed  ?  " 

The  ridicnioiiw  cfaatge-  brought  by  Junius  ^nd 
i^^iers  against '  his' ^i!pection  to  the  jury  on  the 
Home  Circuit,  in 'a  t*as^  of  treiipass  between  two 
titiknoWn  individuals^  and  where  no  possible  motive 
for  partiality  could  be  imagined  or  was  ever  pre- 
tended,  we  hardly  perhaps  i^uld  mention,  were  it 
not  an  illustration  of  the  outery  which  absolute 
ignorance  may  sometimes  succeed  in  raising.  It 
was  the  case  of  Mears  v,  Ansell,  which  was  tried 
before  him  on  the  circuit,  in  1772 ;  and  a  new  trial 
was  granted  by  the  Common  Fleas  on  the  ground 
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that  the  Chief  Justice  had  improperly  directed  the 
Jury  to  credit  the  testimony  of  two  subscribing 
witnesses,  contrary  to  their  signed  attestation. 
Junius  called  it  '^  a  new  disgrace  of  Mansfield ;" 
and  the  note  to  his  published  letter,  Mrith  piolbund 
ignorance  of  the  whole  practice  of  the  courts, 
mentioned  it  as  a  proof  of  extraordinary  dissatis- 
fiiction  with  the  summing  up,  that  the  new  trial 
was  granted  without  the  payment  of  costs;  adding, 
^^  that  the  usual  tarms  were  thus  dispensed  with." 
The  same  learned  note  adds,  that  the  plaintiff's 
attorney  moved  the  next  term  to  have  his  name 
struck  off  the  BoUl  of  the  King's  B^ch  attorneys, 
and  that  ^'  he  was  immediately  admitted  into  the 
Common  Fleas ;"  a  mere  matter  of  course,  as  every 
one  but  Junius  must  have  known. 

As  to  Jimius's  charge  of  illegal  conduct  in  bail- 
ing a  felon  taken  with  the  mainour,  his  c^bxated 
letter  betrays  as  great  ignorance  of  the  most  ($om- 
jnonly  known  matters  of  law  (e.  g,  that  Justices  of 
Peace  axe  at  sessions  Judges  of  Record,  and  are 
King's  justices)  as  it  does  confusion  in  argument, 
and  vacillation  through  legal  ignorance,  and  uncer- 
tainty about  the  grounds  on  which  he  rests  his 
charge.  Indeed,  he  himself  shifted  them  in  de- 
fending his  first  argument ;  and  it  was  at  the  time 
imiversally  allowed  that  he  was  altogether  in  the 
wrong.  Lord  Camden  was  said  at  first  to  have 
agreed  with  him ;  but  that  he  abandoned  so  un- 
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triable  a  gpx>u]Hl  is  plain  from  his  never  once, 
though  called  upon,  venturing  to  touch  the  subject* 
But  when  he  had  valiantly  denounced  impeach- 
ment against  the  Chief  Justice  for  this  bail  case^ 
much  after  the  manner  of  Cobbett  and  others  in 
aiter  times,  this  writer  charged  him  with  gross 
partiality  in  reyersing  the  decree  against  Lovd 
Chatham  upon  the  suit  arising  out  of  the  Burton 
Bynsent  devise ;  and  afler  this  reveraal  had  been 
so  audaciously  ascribed  to  covrupt  ftvour,  towards 
his  polfdeal  antagonist  too,  when  the  matter  was 
examined,  it  was  found  that  the  Commissioners 
of  .th^  Great  Seal  had- only  coosideTed  one  point, 
and  on  that  had  made  their  decree,  whereas  there 
remained  another  point  decisive  of  the  matter, 
which  way  soever  the  former  might  be  determined^ 
Upon  this  new  point  the  Judges  were  consulted, 
and  upoti  this  they  were  nnanimoiis  for  the  a^^pea), 
although  upon  the  others  they  difi^ed ;  so  that  a 
reversal  of  the  decree  was  almost  a  matter  of  course, 
and  it  was  much  rather  the  act  of  the  Judges  than 
of  Lord  Mansfield.  Junius  being  overthrown  by 
this  plain  and  incontrovertible  statement,  had  the 
courage  to  treat  it  as  a  quibble  only  worthy  of  a 
barrister  (Letter  liXiii.),  although  he  had  himself 
before  explicitly  said,  that  he  was  at  issue  with 
Lord  Mansfield's  defenders  on  the  question,  whether 
or  not  he  (Lord  Mansfield)  bad  given  any  opinion 
on  the  csise  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  <'  that  this 
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was  a  question  of  fiict  to  be  determined  by  the  evi- 
dence only."     (Letter  uu.) 

These  things  are  far  indeed  from  being  unim- 
portant. They  affect  essentially  the  question  of 
judicial  reputation.  They  show  upon  what  kind 
of  grounds  the  £ibric  of  a  great  man's  professional 
feme,  as  well  as  the  purity  of  his  moral  character, 
were  assailed  by  the  unprincipled  viobnce  of  party 
at  the  instigation  of  their  ignorancei^  skulking  be- 
hind a  signature  made  fiimous  by  epigrammatic 
language  and  the  boldness  of  b^ng  venturesome  in 
the  persoki  of  a  printer  who  gained  fay.  allowing 
dastardly  slandei'  to  act  through' him  with  a  vica- 
rious courage.  They  tend  to  reduce  the  estimate 
of  such  an  author's  value>  a»  much  as  they  laise  the 
reputation  of  those  whom,  from  his  lurkiag-place, 
he  had  assailed ;  and  they  read  a  memorable  lesson 
to  the  people,  if  upon  such  sulyects  the  people  ever 
ean  be  taught,*  not  to  repose'  confidetioe  in  ^those 
who  are  unknown  against  men  whose  whole  lives 
&re  passed  in  the  fiieo  of  open.dsyy  and  uinder  the 
constant  seouidty  of  personal  responsibility.  Nor 
let  it  be  forgotten  upon  what  ^imsy  pretences  the 
country  was  required  to  embark  in  iSk  persecution  of 
Lord  Mansfield.  Nor  let  it  cease  to  be  remembered 
thai  upon  such  grounds  as.  we  have  been  surveying 
-the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day  were  suffered  to 
call  him  "  cowardly  '* — "  cunning  " — "  dishonest " 
— ^**  a  juggler  " — "  a  bad  man  and  a  worse  judge  " — 
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**  a  creature  at  one  time  hatefal,  at  another  con- 
temptible " — "  one  meriting  every  term  of  reproach 
and  every  idea  of  detraction  the  mind  can  form  ^ — 
^^a  cunning  Scotchman,  who  never  speaks  truth 
without  a  fraudulent  design  " — <^  a  man  of  whom  it 
is  affirmed,  with  the  most  solemn  appeal  to  Grod, 
that  he  is  the  very  worst  and  most  dangerous  man 
in  the  kingdom."  *  But  it  turned  out  afterwards 
tiiat  the  same  anonymous  writer,  who,  while  he 
wore  the  mask  of  Junius,  almost  ever  praised  Lord 
Chatham,  had  under  other  disguises  assailed  liim  as 
bitterly  as  he  had  his  ants^nists ;  and  his  rancorous 
abuse  of  the  great  patriot  does  all  but  outstrip  his 
slanderous  assaults  upon  the  venerable  judge.  He 
(Lord  Chatham)  is  described  as  <'not  a  man  of 
mixed  character,  whose  vice  might  be  redeemed  by 
some  appearance  of  virtue  and  generosity,  but  a 
man  purely  and  perfectly  bad.^'  It  is  said  we  may 
easily  foretel  *'*  the  progress  of  such  a  traitor,  and 
the  probable  event  of  his  crimes,"  since  he  led  ''  a 
life  of  artifice,  intrigue,  hypocrisy,  and  impudence ;" 
a  career  '^  which  equally  violates  every  principle  of 
honour  and  morality" — *^  an  abandoned  profligate" 
— ^*  so  black  a  villain,  that  though  we  have  no 
Tarpeian  rock,  y^  a  gibbet  is  not  too  honourable 
a  situation  for  the  carcase  of  a  traitor  " — ^^  a  base 
apostate  " — "  the  stalking-horse  of  a  stallion''  (Lord 
Bute) — "  below  contempt " — "  a  venomous  reptile 

*  Janios's  Letters,  xli.  lix.  Ixiii.  Izix. 
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— "  a  lunatic  " — and  "  a  mving  madman."  *  The 
great  grayamen,  too,  of  these  charges  against  him 
is  his  leaning  towards  the  Americans,  of  whom  the 
furious,  shallow,  and  conceited  writer  was  a  bitter 
and  intemperate  opponent,  as  he  was  a  bigoted 
advocate  of  the  mother-country's  tyranny. 

It  may  surely  be  said  with  justice,  that  such  dis- 
closures as  these,  while  they  reduce  to  their  true 
level  the  claims  of  Junius  to  £iiiie,  easily  account 
for  the  author  having  died  and  kept  hh  own  secret* 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  person  in  whose  bosom 
every  fierce  and  malignant  passion  raged  without 
the  control  of  a  sound  judgment,  and  without  any 
kindly  feeling  to  attemper  his  nature.  Writing  at 
a  time  when  good  or  even  correct  composition  was 
little  studied,  and  in  the  newspapers  hardly  ever 
met  with,  Ids  polished,  style,  though  very  &r  £rom 
being  a  correct  one,  and  fiurther  still  from  good 
pure  English,  being  made  the  vehicle  of  abuse, 
sarcasm,  and  pointed  invective,  naturally  excited  a 
degree  of  attention  which  was  further  maintained 
by  the  boldness  of  his  proceedings.  No  man  can 
read  a  page  of  any  letter  without  perceiving  that 
the  writer  has  but  one  way  of  handling  every  sub- 
ject, and  that  he  constructs  his  sentences  with  the 
sole  design  of  saying  the  most  bitter  things  he  can 
in  the  most  striking  way,  without  ever  regarding  in 

*  Miscellaneous  Letters,  published  by  WoodfiJI  (1814), 
vol.  ii. 
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the  least  degree  their  being  applicable  or  inappli- 
cal>le  to  the  object  of  the  attack.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  greater  part  of  his  invective  will  just 
suit  one  bad  man  or  wicked  minister  as  well  as 
another.  It  is  highly  probable  that  whoever  he 
might  be,  he  had  often  attacked  those  with  whom 
he  lived  on  intimate  terms,  or  to  wh<Mn  he  was 
under  obligatioBs,  This  affords  an  additional  reason 
for  hb  dying  imrevealed.  That  he  was  neither 
Lord  Aj^burton,  nor  any  other  lawyer,  is^  proived 
by  what  we  have  said  of  his  gross  ignovanoe  of  law. 
To  hold  that  he  was -Mr.  Francis  is  libdling  that 
gentleman's  memory ;  and  although  much  external 
evidence  concurs  in  pimting  towards  him,  he  oer« 
tainly  never  wrote  anything  of  the  same  idnd  in  his 
own:  character* 

But  ^ose  chaxges  made  against  Lord  Mansfield's 
judicial  conduct  were  definite  and  precise.  Others 
were  urged  of  a  kind  so  vague,,  that  it  was  impoe* 
stble  distinctly  to  appreh^id  or  pointedly  to  meet 
them.  He  was  accused  of  encroaching  upon  the 
certainty  of  the  c(»nmon  law,  by  making  his  views 
bend  to  general  notioDs  of  substantial  justice.  That 
he  was  always  anxious  to  get  at  the  body  of  the  case, 
and  deal  with  it  so  as  to  give  merited  success  to 
imdoubted  right,  is  admitted;  and  in  sometimes 
neglecting  the  dictates  of  technical  rules,  when  they 
obstructed  his  path  towards  substantial  justice,  he 
might  possibly  overlook  the  great  advantages  of 
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having  a  fixed  rule  applicable  to  all  cases ;  advan- 
tages well  worth  the  unavoidable  price  which  must 
be  paid  for  them  in  the  occasional  hardships  or  even 
apparent  absurdity,  that  may  attend  their  inflexible 
application.  But  when  the  same  objection  is  ad- 
vanced to  his  introducing  rules  univeitelly  appli- 
cable, and  choosing  those  which  are  more  consistent 
with  common  sense  and  liberal  feeling  than  with 
merely  technical  analogy,  we-  are  bound  to  torn 
from  the  criticism  with  indignation.  By  this  course 
he  was  improving  oar  jurisprudence,  and  not  en* 
croaohing  upon  its  principles ;  nor  was  the  certainty 
of  the  law  in  any  way  in^paired  by  establishing  its 
rules  upon  an  enlarged  basis. 

That  he  was  fond  of  drawing  over  equitable 
notions  from  the  Courts  in  which  he  had  been 
chiefly  trained,  and  applying  them  to  the  consi- 
deration of  legal  matters,  is  the  same  olijection  in 
another  form.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  portions 
of  our  common-law  remedies  are  derived  from 
Equity;  witness  the  aotion  for  money  had  and 
received,  and  indeed  the  action  of  Indebitatus 
assumpsit  generally:  and  special  pleaders  who 
never  saw  a  bill  or  an  answer,  but  when  they  were 
used  in  evidence  at  nisi  pritis,  such  men  as  Mr. 
Justice  Chambre,  (among  the  first  ornaments  of  his 
profession,  as  among  the  most  honest  and  amiable 
of  men,)  have  shown  their  sense  of  the  advantage 
thus  gained  to  the  common  law  by  reminding  other 
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but  less  learned  men,  like  Lord  Chief  Justice  Gibbs, 
of  this  circumstance,  when  they  grounded  their 
argument  upon  the  position  that  the  point  they 
were  attacking  was  one  of  an  equitable,  and  not  of 
a  legal  consideration.  As  for  the  clamour  (and  it 
was  nothing  more  than  clamour,  and  ignorant  cla- 
mour, too)  that  Lord  Mansfield  was  making  the 
old  Saxon  principles  of  our  jurisprudence  bend  to 
those  of  the  Civil  Law,  it  is  wholly  marvellous  that 
men  of  any  undentanding  or  education  should  have 
ever  been  found  so  much  the  slaves  of  ^tion  as  to 
patronise  it«  Lord  Mansfield  at  no  period  of  his 
life  ever  had,  or  could  have  had,  the  least  predilec- 
tion for  the  civil  law,  arising  from  any  familiarity 
with  its  institutions.  He  never  was  a  Scotch  advo- 
cate at  all ;  or  if  he  was,  it  miist  have  been  in  the 
cradle,  for  he  lefb'Scotknd  at  three  years  of  age. 
iWiththe  Coosistorial  Courts,  if  by  their  practice 
the  "Civil  "Law  is  meant,  he  had-  necessarily  very 
•Mttfe  intercourse.*  Chancery  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that  system  unless'  in  so  &r  as  it  prefers  the 
bad  practice'  of  written  depositions  to  vivd  voce 
examinations  ;  and  also  in  so  far  as  every  rational 
system  of  jurisprudence  must  necessarily  have  much 

*  It  would,  in  our  times,  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
have  any  practice  at  all  in  these  courts  unless  in  cases  of 
appeal,  formerly  .before  the  Delegates^  now  in  the  Privy 
Council.  But  when  Lord  Mansfield  was  at  the  bar,  it  was 
the  custom  for  common  lawyers  to  attend  important  cases  in 
Doctors*  Commons.    This,  however,  was  of  rare  occurrence. 
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in  common  with  the  most  perfect  structure  tkat 
ever  was  formed  of  rules  for  classifying  rights  and 
marghalling  the  remedies  for  wrongs.  Nor  can 
anything  be  found  in  all  the  train  of  his  decisions 
which  betokens  more  leaning  towards  the  Roman 
code  than  a  regard  for  the  enlarged  and  universal 
principles  of  abstract  justice  sanctioned,  if  it  did 
not  prescribe.  Tet  could  the  most  popular  writers 
of  the  day,  those,  too,  whose  pretences  even  to 
legal  learning  were  the  most  obtrusive,  denounce 
the  Chief  Justice  as  engaged  in  a  deliberate  plot  to 
reduce  slavery  to  ^tem,  ^'  by  mdcing  the  Eoman 
code  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  opinion  of  foreign 
civililEins  his  perpetual  theme,'^  after  the  example  of 
^Hhe  Norinau  lawyers,  who  made  tho  Norman 
Conquest  complete ;"  and  as  thus  ^'  corrupting  by 
such  treacherous  arts  the  noble  simplicity  and  free 
spirit  of  our  Saxon  laws.'**  Ignorance  cannot 
surely  go  beyond  this  point.  The  civil  law  only 
became  hostile  to  liberty  through  the  imperial  por- 
tion of  it  introduced  by  the  Emperors,  and  which 
made  the  will  of  the  Prince  the  law  of  the  land. 
In  no  other  particular  is  it  at  variance  with  free- 
dom ;  and  who  ever  dreamt  that  Lord  Mansfield 
had  the  power  of  introducing  that  portion,  let  his 
inclination  have  been  ever  so  much  bent  in  such  a 
direction  ? 

But  this  topic  leads  us  to  the  political  charges 

*  Junins's  Letters,  No.  xli. 
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which  were  brought  agauiBt  this  great  magistrate. 
Unfortunately  for  hi&  &me  as  well  as  for  his  tran- 
quillity, he  continued  to  mix  in  politics  after  he 
ceased  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  crown  as  an 
advocate.  He  not  only  acted  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords  for  above  a  year,  but  for  a  much 
longer  time  he  had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and  took 
a  part  in  the  business  of  government,  all  the  more 
objectionable  in  his  position,  that  it  was  much  more 
active  than  it  was  open  and  avowed. 

While  the  Great  Seal  was  in  commission  pre- 
vious to  Lora  Bathurst's  obtaining  it  as  Chancellor, 
Liord  Mansfield  was,  to  all  political  intents  and 
purposes,  the  Chancellor,  without  having  the  re- 
sponsibility of  that  high  office :  nor  did  he  less  act 
as  the  legal  adviser  of  the  government,  when  that 
worthy,  but  somewhat  feeble  individual,  more 
ostensibly  filled  the  place.  The  vice  of  the  Chief 
Justice's  character  was  a  want  of  boldness,  that 
made  him  shrink  from  personal  responsibility. 
Hence  he  never  would  accept  the  first  station  in 
the  law ;  and  hence,  too,  he  was  believed  to  have 
urged  or  advised  many  things,  which  he  either  had 
opposed  or  had  only  passively  sufiered  ;  for,  when 
once  a  statesman  acquires  the  evil  reputation  of 
shunning  responsibility  while  he  seeks  power,  there 
is  no  preventing  the  world  from  tracing  every  mis- 
chief to  a  source  which  appears  to  hide  itself  only 
because  there  is  something  to  conceal. 

The  same  want  of  nerve  more  than  once  appeared 
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in  his  judicial  proceediDgs.     Wh^i  Lord  Camden, 
a  man  inferior  to  him  in  everything  but  courage, 
openly  attacked  his  libel  law  in  Woodiall's  case, 
and  dared  him  to  defend  it,  he  contented  himself 
-with  saying,  ^^  He  would  not  answer  interroga- 
tories."   He  afterwards  challenged  Lord  Camden 
to  meet  him  and  argue  the  question;  and  when 
Lord  Camden  named  his  day,  he  refused  to  debate 
it.    He  then  had  the  Lords  summoned  to  hear  the 
matter  discussed ;  and  he  came  down  and  had  the 
house  precipitately  adjourned^  after  giving  in  a 
paper    to    the  clerk,   containing  a  note  of   the 
Opinions  of  the  Judges.     When  asked  if  he  meant 
to  have  it  taken  into  consideration  by  the  house^ 
and  would  move  accordingly,  he  said,  ^^  Oh  no ;  he 
only  meant  to  give  the  peers  an  opportunity  of 
seeing,  and,  if  they  chose,  taking  copies  of  the 
note."     When  desired  to  say  if  he  would  have  it 
entered  on  the  journals,  his  answer  again  was, 
**  No,  only  to  leave  it  with  the  clerk."     We  may 
venture  to  afBrm  that  no  such  course  of  proceeding 
could  safely  be  pursued  by  the  boldest  judge  of  our 
own  day,  or  would  be  resorted  to  by  the  most  timid. 
We  may  also  form  an  opinion  from  such  conduct  in 
that  great  judge,  how  very  diflferent  a  line  he  would 
have  taken  in  such  a  struggle  with  the  Commons, 
as  his  honest  and  patriotic  successor  has  lately  been 
engaged  in,  had  he  lived  in  these  times  of  high 
parliamentary  pretension. 

If  we  possess  hardly  any  remains  of  Lord  Mans- 


Md's  (qpeeehes  $dt  the  bur  or  la  partiamctit,.  we^  have 
emwiiikaable  materjakr  from  whick  to  fbrm  aa  esti- 
mate of  his  jadicial  eloquence.    The  BeportB  of 
Sir  Jiuxiefr  Buafrowi  are  carefully  oorrected,  to  all 
appearanee ;  probably  by  the  leeanoed  Judges  them- 
selves. Maayof  the  judgments  of  the  Chief  Justice 
aj!e  truly  admimbkt  in  sufostMsee,  as  well  as  compo- 
ntion ;  and  ij^pon  some  of  the  greater  questions,  his 
oratory  rises  to  the*  lull  he%ht  of  the  occaabn.     It 
would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  merit  of  the  cde- 
brated  address  to  the  public,  tiien  in  a  state  of 
excitement   ahnost  nnparallded,   with  which  he 
dosed  his  judgment  upon  the  application  to  reverse 
Wilkes^  outlawry.  Great  elegance  of  composition, 
fbree  of  diction,  just  and  strong  but  natural  ex- 
pression of  personal  fedings,  a  commanding  atti- 
tude of  defiance  to  lawless  threats,  but  so  assumed 
and  so  tempered  with  the  dignity  which  was  natural 
to  the  man,  and  which  here,  as  on  all  other  occa- 
nons,  he  sustained  throughout,  all  render  this  one 
of  the  most  striking  productions  on  record.    The 
^  courage,  however,  rested  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  in 
the  tone  and  the  words ;  for  after  disposing  of  the 
argument,  and  on  all  the  grounds  taken  at  the  bar 
refui^ng  the  reversal,  he  arrives,  by  a  short  and 
unexpected  byeway,  at  the  means  of  granting  Mr. 
Wilkes's  application ;  and  he  was  therefore  well 
aware  all  the  while  that  he  w^us  reversing  the  ac- 
customed relation  of  the  suaviter  and  the  fortiter; 

VOIi.  I.  H 
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nor  coul0^Jbe>0ajd4ioido  filkehr»€^^aiikcofii3phda>(|hd 
language  jQ^.relN]tooaxiil<!^bifuBULk^rcfeDntpli^^ 
ifith'ltepopulaJt  dpaHEMsiiyjii  Ihni  {ir\  ^)kh  m  <;lh{^ 
0  rJBiUicbfttiaci^i in  pHiMedBufeiw^ainaiqdcapfaHiile; 

of  the  arts  ;  kvAnl&f^  (p(imJSi2iAssciSfm^tBa^obiiaich 
^«to}J^>ilia]^j^'|$ftdj^io»9  ttot  iatnbjxkaghedihe 

mannei^  jfi^reiffolish^dtandiw-inhkig.  leai^  iea»%  be 
belieyed, froui/thQ.ii:sp,?les8ioii  his. public  appearailoes 
uniformly  «ma(]e4>  :Bti^<wheti:<ftq!  ctiiesfe  ttnete'  bMcA 
his.  great  and  yarto^tftno^^K^jjChi^jf  of  ta^ldnd) 
arpjieible  to  the/iU0(B^  qf  ^ao^ieity^lhiiiiiclbeevfbl  ispmts 
and  mild  ,temp0r^  hi^  love  of)  burmjless  pleaEsantPjry 
and  his  power  of  contiiibuttng^towanblit  b^ja  tvined 
and  cUssical  vfilii)  it  is'>nD<$  difficult >it0v understand 
ivhat  the  veporfts  ,m€i!)tn]wliiioh/linli)eitei'<ieseribing 
him^as  fascinating  b^x)nd;alini0fit  all  -Qther  men  of 
his  tim.e.  ThtoVighi  ra  vtigof  ou^ ;  iooastkution ,  i  Upon 
which  no  excess*  of  any  kind,.- in  -mind  or  in  bbdy^ 
had  ever  made  inroads,  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old 
age,  dying  from  exhausted  nature  when  near  ninety. 
He  presided  in  court  regularly  till  he  reacJied  his 
eighty- second  year,  and  resigned  formally  in  his 
eighty-fourth,  having  continued  to  hold  his  high 
office  for  two  or  three  years  longer  than  he  ought 
to  have  done  or  could  discharge  its  duties,  in  the 
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« 

bope  bft}i]mrai]ii%)9ndi»tfhcdAni(ttry>4(»4lipoint  his 
fiwfflirjte  Jiidgd  Biilief^lus  buoceiMj  i  BM  Mr«>  Pitt, 
while  at  the  bar,  had  se^I)|hiHgi»  kvl4A|&(f  aMe^Und 
imrimttpiilipiufimagnti^eii^  itia]l^')Mmi'Molve 
thtttihoosiMhiibfiiditniUhoiflatikliiitfDl  ifA^Bttgli^h 
be»ch()i  andiitii£l4o>3iiinfvuiiiouaihMK>kitiofil  tfaiftt^  the 
pn£nieiiae>  af>J(K3nibfMcbj^<m/W»)diteyiW&i«h  1^ 

^lilii'faksb'beeQmi  Jtiild  «iottii«»6eiiki^'^t(}'di«^  at 
Mkidil^iigthiii^iDti  itM  Ust^r^  dt  tMs  *g)^l'  niltn, 
bctefibem  pi«cdeeifafl^/pi«N^lkdt»lFtete^r8:iri't1ie 
p9o&tBioq4{whidht  iie'dLdotkidd^qaiid'  l^«n>  i6pmi  'the 
leMk  wldeh  hetib  ntu^biinoi^'^andttf  iofihid'^i*e- 
dsdeberd  dUiMAted^feifWtibg  iMm^  wlthi)i#tf<!h'  less 
idipcfst  lito'sl'iikiiduet  >rliie^iiar!r<M^>itrifidsr^^^ 
iximiOB»iil(»f;^esl^iid>  dveiy^td  iiiifteUiflppr^hetision 
dfiftteti^x^dlleboe/^ithiiiibit^MMiperfor  ffatored  kre 
^iftedj  <oir< 'which  'iU^jr  han^e  >byi  oilitute  •  attjdned. 
The;^  Q)re^«iiffiedently'9«uiceptibl0,  ilowt&ver;  bf  en- 
Tiou9<feelifrfigB  'to  begviidg«  virtue  the  admiration 
whiph.it 'has  justly  earned';  ^and  jealois  that  any 
pertit^n  of  applause  should^  be  driwn  away  from  the 
punyteebHicalitied  6f  their 'own  ofoscdre  walk;  they 
*carp  at  some- trifliii^' slips 'whi6h  may  have  been 
made  io  the  less  weighty  matters  of  the  law,  the 
only  portions  *  their  understandiiYgs  can  grasp.  It 
has  thusgibwn  into  a  kind  of  habit  with  some  men, 
very  respectable  in  their 'own  department,  to  decry 
Lord  Mansfield  as  no  lawyer,  to  speak  lightly  of  his 

h2 
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decisions,  and  to  gratulate  themselves  that  he  did 
not  intrude  yet  greater  changes  into  our  legal 
^stem  by  further  departure  from  strict  rules.  But 
a  more  enlarged  view  even  of  the  rigorous  doctrines 
of  our  jurisprudence,  will  at  once  brush  these  cavils 
away,  and  show  the  truth  of  a  position  ever  denied 
by  the  vulgar,  both  gowned  and  ungowned,  that 
great  minds  may  be  as  correct  in  details,  as  power- 
ful to  deal  with  the  most  general  principles. 


<     153    ) 
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Or  ihe  clas  of  tke  iafinior  ilumgh  able  men  to 
whom  lire  Jbame  jvst  .cefecFed,  the  late  Sir  Yioary 
•Gtili^  WBS  certainly  among*  tiie  most  emineBt ;  and 
lie  had  all  the  perfections  of  the  order,  and  more 
than  i^e  ordinaiy  share  of  its  fanltB.  It  is  a  gveat 
error,  eonmiitted  enly  by  those  who  view  them  frooi 
o&r  1^,  to  mi^^ine  that  their  leanBi^  is  of  a  con- 
doned inatnre,  either  in  thdr  own  pzofesdon  or  in 
•cf&er  branehes  of  education.  They  are  in  no 
respect  mere  special  pleaders,  .or  men  fiumUar  only 
with  the  pntctiee  of  the  courts.  They  are  even 
in  some  respects  not  to  be  termed  mere  lawyers. 
TJiey  are  acqiudnted  widi  the  whole  of  the  law, 
which  th^  have  studied  accurately,  and  might 
also  be  admitted  to  hare  studied  profoundly,  if 
^eptk  can  be  ^predicated  of  those  researches,  which, 
instinctiyely  dreading  to  penetrate  the  move  stub- 
ham  and  more  deep-lying  vein  of  first  principle, 
always  carry  ihe  labourer  towards  the  shallower 
and  sofker  bed  that  contains  the  relics  of  forn^r 
workmen,  and  nmke  him  rest  satisfied  with  these 
patterns  as  the  guide  and  the  rule.    All  that  has 
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been  ssad  &t  Wt^kt^j bow€MBit;<'Bj^'t^%»^^< or'fij 
judged, 'th^  AMw]''«h(i^%ir  IV^kll^'WW^  ^^VftMI6^ 
has  >gf^e^  tU^'gr^ll'e^j^ekhes^'ll^'eB^I^ 

mind  J  B^kil^  1^  (xKfi^ibfail'^f  mi^  |>^^^  aMd^JUMxt  tt 

ll^'i'«Mih(eC<6f'^iiMi>ub«^fl'^'nm''%^^  il4(hofit  il6 
value  s^^^'tih^  '^^'^Mf^ll^^W^)  t^Vi^'ittyiildi^ 
sieitrikexiitiif^l  knai"^  bft^d^'^daiilied'^lli''^^^ 

nikB,  '#l«k  jt''^^k^tl^  t»Wii^'  tH6'>Mlax««J<MI 
and  '^B^owalft^^<'pfei^^"bf  ^ti^  '^VfenHte^^^ftf 
mofral  ^id*n^i'''«ofe^b<Ht^fli^l8«ih*-*^prti^ 
foikM  'd^itM^'>f<M'^l^i|£fi^'%W4ielg^ 
befok>^  «&^;'^i^c»isi^^»£¥toM'ft»<ialntii[}U^ 
tod  8t«pr^ty^ihli^pjih»i^'b&il(5^  fbi"  t)l^ilnl#«ridkd 
and '■Unwished' >^li9^  ^ii^^m^^jM^^ver^ik^M 
fonA'  tKe  ^^bt^ie'df  ^attki]!id>iii'ain^odttQAilitite. 

UtitutiBtii^  U^  r<!ni^l$ef^  ^dfl^^lfpoMtyd^^mt^of 
Wrf^s^stat,  <«fi«i^rVi'tJ8ffl^'6i^^dPk»e;la^. 
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The  loi^.iolf^iTPptioiit  o£  all  intei^arse  yfith  the 
c^M«?^t  ,i4ttr^g^  .the  lat§.:i)rar  ,tad  gr^tly,  ii^* 

WQffiWIwmewh^.Wi^?;^  «eMteijb«>fighfc.,baqk  J^ 
t^  ftncieqti  Icy^kj  tofcsUUj^  pr^ifej.^ip^tflft 
of  JK)iig^i^4tf^^  «*rtAhetfi^Q^4)€^ngM  jttrfg^. 
nod  £U^}ish.t9ft(7jng4li^^  ^m  >Hl^l)irt^in;4N9i«tanda]^ 

W  Ifto*^  <rf  JBe^nSwife'li.4ieftgiWJ7jJWwJ<Wn> 

^j)fi|t^f|Qaf)9PI1^ii^l^.;l:^^l^^.,l^  feej^pa  in  the 

aAtaifliflg  i^,gr^,^gjf ,  ^^,ff)fqifgnlly  4^t^gf^f}i9a 

fer  giw1|,pftyr^,p£jqHi^9fe,  »)>r^:9^  ^fWrd|ft?W 
rtiH4ft.rt»^;Wijuj^fp;i^t^,9f  ^^ftftess., ,  Jh^irjej^ 
?eputf?i^^-,j[j<>.^^^r,nis  J}^i,^f^fi}^ecp  ,{|f  o^^?? 
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more  at  being  eloquent  lawyers  thasi  frratois 
learned  in  the  law.  Hence  their  ^sthoate  of  pro- 
jfessional  merit  is  :all  formed  on  the  flame  principle, 
and  graduated  by  one  scale.  They  undervalue  die 
accon^lishments  of  die.i^hetorician,  wttheutt  de« 
flpising  them ;  and  they  are  es^treaaify  «u(sp}ek>tti 
of  any  enlarged  or  genesral  ^lews  upon  so  -serioisi 
a  subject  as  the  lam*  Change^  they  with  c^Effioidty 
can  bring  their  minds  to  belie^ie  possible^  at  loaat 
any  change  for  the  better:  -and  speculation  «r 
theory  on  «uch  matters  is  so  mxmdb.  an  >c^jeet  <af 
distrui^,  or  rather  of  mingled  coolenipt  and  aver* 
sion,  that  when  they  wouM  deaerlbe  aaydHog  vU&* 
eulous,  or  even  aaiomalous  in  the  pnsifesBion^  thef 
caonot  go  beyond  what  they  call  ^^4i  speoulativB 
lawyer.''  To  expect  success  in  such  a  one's  caseer 
was  formerly  thought  absurd.  But  tbe  gveail 
triumph  of  Sir  Samuel  Rom^y  was  a  sore  stum* 
bling-block  to  technical  minds.  A  iree-t^nkcr 
upon  legal  matters,  if  ever  any  'csisled  ;  iiocom* 
plished,  learned,  eloquent,  philosopMoal ;  he  yet 
rose  to  the  very  head  of  his  pro&ffiion,  and  com- 
pelled ti»em  to  be^eve  what  Erskine  had  &sled  to 
makei  ^hem  admit-^that  a  man  may  be  .minutely 
learned  in  all  the  mere  niceties  of  the  law,  dowa 
to  the  very  meanest  details  of  court  practice,  and 
yet  be  sible  to  soar  above  the  higliier  levels  if 
general  speculation,  and  to  charm  by  liis  etloquenoe, 
and  enlighten  by  his  enlarged  wisdom,  as  much  as 


^ 
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to  rule  the  B^nch  and  head'  the  Bar  by  his  merely 
teohnieal  superiority.  . 

The  professioiml  character  of  the  men  whom  we 
are  discussing  is  generally  pure  and  lofty ;  the 
order  to  which  they  belong  is  sacred  in  their  eyes ; 
Us  fame^  its  dignity,  even  to  its  etiquette,  must  all 
be  kept  unsullied  ;  and  whatever  may  be  their  pre- 
judicee  and' tifeir  habits,  political  or  professional, 
how  great  soever  their  deference  to  power,  how 
ppofooBd  tl^ir  veneration  ^r  the  bench,  how  deep* 
rooted  thetlr-  attachment  to  existing  institutions, 
how  Beree  their  hostility  to  all  innovations,  how 
grave  or  how  scofnM  their  frown  upon  the  mul- 
titude a^  hurge^  yet  i»  their  cours^  undaunted  in 
defending^  whatever  client  may  entrust  his  suit  to 
their  patronage,  be  he  a  rabble-leader  or  a  treason- 
monger,  a  libeller  or  a  blasphemer ;  and  in  dis- 
charging towards  him  the  high  duties  of  their  re- 
presentative character,  they  so  little  regard  either 
the  resentment  of  the  government  or  the  anger  of 
the  court,  that  they  hardly  are  conscious  of  any 
eflfort  in  sacrificing  every  personal  consideration 
to  the  performance  of  their  representative,  and 
because  it  is  representative,  their  eminently  im- 
portant ofBice. 

Of  the  men  whom  we  have  now  endeavoured  to 
portray  as  a  class,  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  was  a  perfect  ' 
sample.     Endowed  by  nature  with  great  acuteness 
and  an  unlimited*  power  of  application,  he  became 

h3 
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{d^^  "mt^hcti'^eihA  '^^fpAjimkj^^  f^m'^^^^km 

j(ti^^,J|f  96tM^eWHa|^<ilMld^  d&d'^dtfV^i%id^  lidt 
^t  brought  Vup'iN>ia3€h#(lmt<«r  "tl^>^^«h^  ^i^l; 

by  hipselA  ><HiS>lbgatr^)§i^iit3it^e^(blt^it(tt!!tdeb 
ft^  bii'bdmilredi''  '^«^  did')riot^g<y  l>;f  dte^',>'bii&  niotfi 
ob-lrQ«i]?p0)At^'td  p^iilt;,  g^lMBl^ilig^-tieuAi  IkoMlniriA 
f^cy^ob^rv^tft]^,  «td<>itlaE^^ilat^8^<ftndfUwic«>w 

wltlldHt  hreaMifkyt  ^rdliet^tiiAl  leac^^'^ifi^le'jM^irtiwi 

t^W  'icfOtielii^n  >  turned-^Ut  he  '  bFdcl^'^>i^ti^Uurf 
gOi^Kfld[iig*i|h:i)i(iit)]b>^«l&bdly  a(nd<  brodKti^ii  he  '{idt 
^r^Mihili'lkding'iid^*  by^hieh^ie$l:'W€&b(ti> 
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j5f];ept){^iHff^il  a^^l  j#^  the  c)Q0et9.]|ifitflH0he|() 

5WteiM»fiW  ift»e.,inr,i|l»kwgfi  ti^  .JoeKlfOr  lose 
*fe«i%>>f^?H?l  tl^§  ^kiikti^m^9^mm<iti  might  be 
Igi^^frli^y^^  he  4nW.4An«llf  I«f/JS|f  James  Mans- 
M^kAfAtfi  he  ^eoJir^i.^^  h^yi*  wMe  he  aTguQ4 
i^i«^fr>  #pw(ri«^W|e.<D^ipJftJt^iilytheiinpi5WW 
ft9fA^  l^ipftij»Ai«iti?pnjiauthoHtJ€8h*4ib^n.oited, 

fiwrep^  Anil)  ^Wfi/to^vl?dg«;  pf.  aUJ^fai  .matt^rv 
3rsi9}>^9t>by,{pQiimmM<^i9i  owly<4Bifi«rwJiit5:.  ,  He 
w$^\imAy\i^t^\A^iv^mi%h  ejM^Mi^  >he  .coul4 
p])e(WVifc  taitWHlurxi,^,&ati^(^bi0itlLs^  jK)Wly  and 
m.  bjghnr^lipfifc  ♦boii^h.bftiwa^ilwhQlly. unable  to 
d«claiaii).ai)4>»ei$riiiix;wpt  .of  ia^^resaing,  the  feel- 
kiga  or  tk^  jP^oos,  anyi  ,inorQ  tb^a^  if  he  were 
e^^ieaJung  tQ  ^mnmie^  iviihQut  auy>  sensation,  much 
iessi  lany  feeSngs  or  passions  to  address ;  yet  he 
could)  especially  when  clothed  with  the  dignity  of 
high  official  station,  deliver  himself  with  consider- 
able emphasis,  though  without  any  fluency,  and 
could  effect  the,. purpose  of  impressing  the  &cts 
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li^pOD  the  juFy'0  iinmd,  1^  tlxe  same  sti^ong  and  •ereR 
choice  phiBseSy  fiptringly  'Used,  though  ^eofning  oust 
with  Jittk  flow  4>f  wordfl,  asd  no  roundiiefis  of 
period,  which  we  have  remarked  among  the  cfaft«- 
lactedstics  of  his  ai^nenta  to  Hke  court  upon  the 
law.  Those  who  heard  his  i3roflB-<exaaiiiiation  ;of 
Colonel  Wardle,  In  the  pTOseontttti  ^  Mrs.  GJai^^^ 
and  who  undenstood  the  reaj.  dr^umstasoes  in 
which  the  cxmeerted  ein»s*es»Bina1aon  of  Jfalor 
Glome  and  Oaptain  iDodd  was  -eondttfited  bj  Mz. 
GarFowy  eould  be^  so  loss  in  fflea%-  ;preferring 
the  former  «disj^y  jof  jicofiatsional  akiU  amdeneigy:. 
STor  was  Jus  addross  to  the  jury  less  icmarkahle  lor 
ene^^  jind  for  ekill.  It  was*  a  case  indeei}.  in 
whidi  his  whale  leelings  inreiie  strongly  embadced^ 
he  had.  defended  the  Di»fce  of  Yatk  with  nmdk 
ability  of  a  pri^fessienial  kind  in  the  fiouse  ^ 
Oommonsy  wheve  othsc  influences  than  iJiat'of  puoe 
reason  were  Teiy  'prevalent;  and  he  rejeleed  to 
meet  «ipon  has  own  ground  iher  adversaries  whom 
he  had  &iled  i&  'defeat  upon  thehs. 

The  Tieason  Trials  of  1794  weire  the  occanon 
of  this  able  barrister  first  being  introduced  to 
public  notice,  and  they  accelerated  his  professional 
rise,  although  he  had  allready  been  made  secure  of 
Igreat  suocess*  lie  was  seeond  ceonsal  to  Mr, 
Ecskine,*  m  Mr.  Erskine  had  been  in  Lord<7eoige 

•  There  was  a  ihird,  on  acconat  of  the  extreme  labcfsr 
'-"H: npoQ  the  eomiBd^  and,  by  a  kind  of  comuvaiice^  tikn 
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Gordon's  case  to  Mx.  K^yon,  afterwards  Loxd 
Chief  Justice.  But  although  Mr.  Gibbs's  sum* 
BUBgitp'theeyideiice  was  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to 
be  a  masterly  performance,  and  of  very  sig^nal 
service  to  the  caiiifie,  the  overwhelming  genius  of 
his  gceat  lofider  so  &r  ecKpsed  him,  that  while,  in 
1780,  no  one  spoke  of  the  ohie^  ;but  all  admiration 
^as  i^senred  for  the  second  in  command,  in  1794 
the  leader  alone  was  mentioned,  and  the  impoitant 
contribution  jnade  by  the  junior  to  the  m%faty 
victory  escaped  all  but  professkmal  observotioiL 
In  Westminster  Hall,  however,  it  was  estimated  at 
its  Teal  worth ;  audi,  notwithstanding  his  narrow- 
minded  notions  on  political  matten,  his  slavish 
adiievenee  to  .the  Tory  patfy,  his  bigoted  venera«> 
tioB  for  e&istii^  things,  and  hatred  of  all  disafieo- 
tion,  or  etven  discontent,  the  courage  and  perseve- 
tUBce  which  he  displayed  throughout  that  trying 
ocene,  both  towards  the  government  whom  he  was 
defeating  in  their  frantic  scheme,  and  towards  the 
court  whom  he  was  constantly  joining  his  leader  to 
lief^d,  was  not  sairpassed  by  the  technics  ability 

Court  permitted  this,  although  the  statute  of  William  III. 
only  allows  two,  wMle  the  Crown  had  al>oye  half  a  dozen. 
.  TMs  thifd  was  Mr.yHllceFwaids  Baron,  Gnmey,  a  warm  friend 
of  ciidl  and  religions  liherty,  and  of  that  highly  rBspeetable 
and  useful  family  to  whom  the  art  of  stenographyand  the  liss- 
tory  of  public  proceedings  owes  much :  and  whose  steady 
Bad  honest  adl^rence  to  their  principles  corers  them  witti 
iiononr^ 


f^^i{^geris]|^  ^]&)l)ft«tititthiittottii8kuktfliniJ!^ 

^r5r^t4^^^)ft^|5#»}ail^n  'bill' )  i^'iit  ^*f)Km  ^r.i/  sil 

%y!W^^  pptn^9P9^  h^fiiaitiiiiaied'SOifhi^hijr^ithkr 

(|9»^etiTO«§  j(i?vlyr.Jwglhftbk/to  olD[sdrvd'fflie'=ive%ht( 

frpfli>ftu^  ^^|;b/^bQm.>be  wiis.ev*ri«t)  leiiiiDelijpisatis^ 
^§4/  1  Q^  ^  ceii^iQitrudthe  hadbdcdsi6n>toineiitiiM^ 
89x0,6  oI'^^i^^i^H^^qHo)  of  Lord'  Wellifkgt(infs»!«nitif* 
in,1;ha,FeiHnsvi)a,<Ancl  had  named  ithree battled  inihr 
prai^  not  r  vary  lavish,  .beeatUHB  every*  ivord-^B- 
dLeep^ed  of  inestimable  •  value,  •  but    bad  >*  olnittcd^ 
Busac^P ;  he  correoted  himself  very  ostentatiously, 
ai^d  wei|t  back  tp  inelude  that  fight,  with  tbefeel* 
ii;)g;inanife8t  to., all  who  heard: him,  that  ve&laad- 
irrcqpaiable,  possibly  iatal  injury  would 'be  done  to 
tlie  troops,  had  the  momentary  omission  unhappily 
not  be^n  supplied-    When  he  came  among  the 
heads  of  the  law,,  whether  in  his  own  eourt  or  at 


,in 


iJOS<vi€Hittri^<M'ft»  MMM.^  ^  ^^     ¥6i 


^iQSlip«fisteiIjud^^i<h«  (bi^^«€i»<^h#i  ^iMf'Hk^ 

he  was  made  first  Chief  Babtft»j«M  ^ft^l^Hfd'e^^ 
jpH^eg^  tlheM  Avevcr<iib>b««tt4»'itt^'hiib^<^6ttf^n^ 
^^b«  <lpim6iiS'ofiali>  Ititf ^  bdsl^tof •  Mlt^tt^  ^iVei 
«^lf  u«iQnilible|iaqtthal'iie'«M(6  ihVfm^k&iak&i 

gM?>  laim}hilVi(lie)i»d(Mn;^ibi4^tjl(^eftbeH«ttbb  m 
l(^(aatiii9ai8fDedt^i*'tb4^1ittte'^  ^V^ii^ijf]^^ 

^li^ur^HofihUrffiidg^iiKbt^takQQsr'fla^^  M'tH^d^Ki^ 
«f^MitifDf)lws  jadhskAipowaib?  ^«t/^«%^l()rte!^%i^ 
k^c^«^iemaed>af)^Uu  o^<(tWi?0(»^t(j<s6^at!My;'*ft^ 
^,i»n»rersal'wi«Qtt89lctf¥>th«i«J  «hiil'i#%^iii^ii<< 

if^lmd6diito<.lii^tiMeAT'4)i^'  l««'tlli«  'tft<§  '«ttoM^ 

and/dbwn/tQr;itfae'offiocm><b£<iikf^u^rVAvHbyG  fttk^il 
tloiiftitf)  kka^ngioB^ej^^  and  >  i(>k^^lm%(Mld^ '  ^if^fc&i ' 
siptaUytkuBsetf  wdeittOEOit^  ^I'Mltf:^  'l^o'th^'it 
wiki»  ;iMl  t  ati  i  iimlsfcpikiiini  ^  timkdL^  th&^  t^  S^tfn^ 
OMenJ'WtiiHslwaaipii^emingiltft  ibii(5«if,  ifi^lifi^-'dv^^ 

cfitod  spuria  >saico«iabgiihffi>^udlrg¥«f^]^>d^^^^c^' 
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parading  rash  opinions  upon  braaehes  of  the  la^r 
wi^  which  the  previous  habitsof  his  lifb  had  neyeo 
brought  him'  very  fiunUiarlj  acquainted'^  and  even' 
of  fomning  hasty  judgments  upon  matters  to  whieh 
he  was  more  accustomed.  Certain  it  is^  that  there 
were  decisions,  both  of  his  own  at  Ntsi  Prites  and 
afterwards  of  the  Court  in  Bane,  which  he  per- 
abted  in;  forcing  upoa  his  bretiiren,  and  wiiiGh>  do 
little,  credit  to  any  of  the  parties*  concerned  in 
them* 

The  survey  which  has  just  been  taken  g£  this 
eminent  counsellor  does  not  show  him  as  filling 
the  highest  places  in  his  proflession ;  and  yet  if  we 
follow  him  into  Hie  House  of  Commons,'the  &Iling 
off  is  very  great  indeed.  There  he  really  had  no 
place  at  all ;  and  feeling  his  nullity^  there  was  no 
place  to  which  he  was^  with  more  visible  reluctance 
dragged  by  the  power  that  office  give»  the  govern- 
ment over  its  lawyers*  He  could  only  obtain  a 
hearing  upon  legal  quesdonS;  and  those  he  handled' 
not  with  such  felicity  or  force  as  repaid  the  at- 
tention of  the  Ibtener.  He  seldom  attempted' 
more  than  to  go  through  the  references  from  one 
act  of  parliament  to  another;  and  though  he  was 
doing  only  a  mechanical  work,  he-  gave  out  each- 
sentence  as  if  he  had  been  consulted  and  giftedi 
like  an  oracle,  and  looked  and  £^oke  a£h  if  when 
citing  a  section  he  was-  making  a  discovery.  When 
Mr.  Perceval  was  shot,  his  nerves,  formerly  esE^ 
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oeBent,  suddenly  and  entirely  failed  him ;  and  he 
descended  ftom  the  station  of  Attom^-General 
to  that  of  a  Puisne  Judge  in  the  Common  Pleas. 

Of  his  political  prejudices,  which  were  qnite 
Intolerant  and  qaite  sincere,  mention  has  already 
heen.made.  To  the  cause  df  reform,  va«ail  shapes 
and  under  what  name  soever,  he  was  the  bitt^ 
enemy.  Towards  all  who  indulged  in  free  dis» 
cussion,  whether  of  measures  or  of  men,  he  was  an 
implacable  adversary.  The  Press,  therefore,  en- 
gaged a  large  share  of  his  dislike ;  and  under  the 
combined  influence  of  exasperation  and  alarm  he 
filed  so  many  ex  officio  informations  in  a  few 
months,  that  no  two  attorney-generals  ever  in  a 
long  course  of  years  loaded  the  £les  of  the  court 
with  as  many.  It  was  his  truly  painful  fortune 
that,  as  most  of  these  regarded  the  attaclcs  on  the 
Duke  of  York,  he  was  compelled  soon  to  withdraw 
them  all ;  while  in  several  of  the  others  he  was 
defeated ;  and  partly  by  his  excessive  use  of  the 
power,  partly  by  his  fidlure  in  the  exercise  of  it, 
he  had  the  agony,  to  him  most  excruciating,  of 
being  signally  defeated  in  his  attempts  to  crush 
the  press,  and  of  causing  all  the>  discussions  of 
the  ex  officio  power  which  first  brought  it  into . 
hatred  and  then  into  disuse. 

This  is  that  successM  barrister,  that  skilful 
special  pleader,  that  acute  lawyer  on  common 
points,  that  dexterous  and  expert  practitioner,  (for 
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all  this  he  was,  as  certainly  as  he  was  a  little- 
minded  man) — ^this  is  he  whom  the  men  that 
contemn  Lord  Erskine,  and  look  down  upon  Lord 
Mansfield/itI^^I/|]^  M^f^yiuiS^lr&ise  their 
small  voices  against  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  hold  up 
as  the  pattern  of  an  English  lawyer. 

ri*^M(f  *»'/.«({  <)//  liu.dff  T)7WfJ  lyjUinni'fHn'U'Ai  iljjrfoiil 
-^br  oToin  x^  ».'u{  'ir*  i'Ali  oi  niis^  e//  .pniys/Tif^ 
Uml^i  e;/  .Uiin'r)  fiwilli'U  ^Ir^-  .VTmoqnrjinoo  h^iu'id 
fil  -/h-HiUy   .it'^^r. hUhu'y<-s'i  hrA-iBnt  ^nux  lUhr  ,l»iiil 

.Inrorno  I/,.nn')IlHtifr  lOiIt'Hl// ,'int'jmjjrio't{)  <-  .nij.' 
jsiofn  o(h  Piloofi't^i  ftrffuy  rrr   infffnti  v/oa  *)vi;il   •/  *" 
yffiritl  : ')  f)(To —  .iiit  i^ni  lo  Iiif/l>i/jiliai  yiiitnhio'-  .     « 
M4'»'bifj  f  tit   b^mhii^iui'.  lotJycf  t'j/o  9iioa  noil//  n/jHt 
',«-  brjT^i^jj'Tiniluj  '^'I'j/^  8n()ii>'ii)t  J<ii   ilprjodt  ^h-      :: 

*:)   '  oliri  taiiTi't  .'/il!  aun't  I)'jl.)ir')')vjln970  hikki  ru-i  '  ♦/ 

>  'to  cii^f    I  'Tfuiil.i.jm.xs   f>'r  iff   ''ii'/   "Ijuim-! 
.  »    *  , 

a(     if>Mi   9Vfiil   vJ    'i^hnj  t  ;'»'iii  ' 'I't   tii    jrj  i9(j<;fid  1? 

.    h  •:  ,•♦■■•  9l)» -in  7*'9V  a  .',    /   ij;     '^ii    ijj  <ir;9'  viii:r< 

-t9Z9  'Hiitt     .»    ,:.       T    '.l  '    Jp.'.i.  ill'i    ii'i;    ;  i.-)iJ*){r;(]  ''O 

97   ,CIO     i^  "'  .'    ill        '    V     //i:     illili    9\<>1    Ti/Mlf   ^U<      t 

- /H..    !    ;      '  J'  Yl9'«ii(i't  \'U'n  •»'.,  nnniio  9il(li;<j  '-'•t 

.','M'.<«     ill    't  ■  •'-rn  {>t>7/  9fi  iiin     '-.-/♦-v 
M  ii/   .    •*''  r'«  ^      j>j'ii   'Hit  'i'  '.  '•  19-^  9  I'' 


-Oi'^n     ii    <i'"    *■•{       -  >    7   (*<..'»•>    >«    ,^.  •>!(    ->      lib 

Jjlll*      II'IHI      'I. it      Il«-  llw    Mli      <i       "'.'1--   (  (i..li(      ..-llLil*' 

i»'f     •   iivM/ii  ii//<»h   ;l<Mil  J  I, J,    '*>,iA<']A  IjhkI  inn  hu- 

If  from  contemplating  the  figure  of  the  eminent 
though  narrow-mincled  lawyer  whom  we  have  been 
surveying,  we  turn  to  that  of  his  fiir  more  cele- 
brated contemporary,  Sir  William  Grant,  we  shall 
find,  with  some  marked  resemblances,  chielBy  in 
political  opinions  and  exi^;gerated  dread  of  change, 
a  very  marked  diversity  in  all  the  more  important 
features  of  character,  whether  intellectual  or  moral. 
We  have  now  named  in-some -respects  the  most 
extraordinary  individual  of  his  time — one  certainly 
than  whom  none  ever  better  sustained  the  judicial 
office,  though  its  functions  were  administered  by 
him  upon  a  somewhat  contracted  scale — one  than 
whom  none  ever  descended  from  the  forum  into  the 
senate  with  more  extraordinary  powers  of  argu- 
mentation, or  flourished  there  with  greater  renown. 
It  happened  to  this  great  judge  to  have  been  for 
many  years  at  the  bar  with  a  very  moderate  share 
of  practice ;  and  although  his  parliamentary  exer- 
tions never  tore  him  away  from  his  profession,  yet 
his  public  character  rested  entirely  upon  their  suc- 
cess until  he  was  raised  to  the  bench. 

The  genius  of  the  man  then  shone  forth  with 
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extraordinary  lustre.  His  knowledge  of  law,  which 
had  hitherto  been  scanty  and  never  enlarged  by 
practice,  was  now  expanded  to  whatever  dimensions 
might  seem  required  for  performing  his  high  c^ce ; 
nor  was  he  ever  remarked  as  at  all  deficient  even 
in  the  branch  most  difficult  to  master  without  fo- 
rensic haluts,  the  oeeon^fishments  of  a  oafle4fMryer  ; 
while  his  fiuniliaTky  with  the  pnnciples  of  juris* 
prudence  and  his  knowledge  of  ihehr  foundatians 
were  ample  as  his  j|»p]lcaiion  of  then  was  easy  and 
masterly.  The  Bolk  Oeuvt,  however,  in  those  days, 
was  one  of  compafstively  oontmated  -bumneas^  and, 
ftlthou^  he  f^e  the  most  enfcive  .sotisfiuBtion  there, 
and  in  presiding  at  the  Privy  Council  in  Priase  and 
Plantation  Appeals,  a  doubt  was  alwaors  raised  1>y 
the  admipers  c^  Lovd  Eidoo,  whether  Bit  WilHam 
Orant  oould  have.as  well  answeved  <the  iacj^r  de» 
mands  upon  his  judicial  resonooes,  had  he  prended 
in  the  Court  of  Chanoery.  Tliat  doid>t  mppemm 
Altogether  uiilcmiided.  Hie  posseasad 'the  &st  giwat 
quality  for  dispatofaing  busmcBs  {the  ^'  rati "  and 
not  ^^ affeeUd dujitUch" <ii£ Ijofsd  Bacem),  a  power 
of  steadily  fixing  his  attention  upon  the  mattn: 
bdfere  him,  and  keeping  it  invariably  directed 
towards  the  sufioessiye  arguments  addressed  to  hinu 
The  eertaiiity  that  Aot  a  woid  was  lost  deprived  the 
advocate  of  all  eseuse  for  xepetitiea ;  while  the 
respect  which  his  judge  inspired  checked  needleas 
i>rolixity,  and  deterred  him  from  raisijig  desperate 
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points  merely  to  Imre  them  Browned  down  by  a 
tribunal  as  sefvere  as  it  was  patient.  He  had  not 
indeed  to  apj^iehend  any  intemiption — that  was 
a  course  never  practised  in  those  days  at  the  BoUs 
or  the  Coekpit ;  bat  while  the  judgpe  sat  passive 
and  unmoved,  it  wa»  piain  that  though  his  powers 
of  endurance  had  no  limits^  his  powers  of  discrinii* 
naiing  were  ever  aotiTe  as  his  attention  was  ever 
awake  :  and  as  it  raquized  aa  eminent  hardihood  to 
plaee  base  coin  befiire  so  serutinizing  an  eye,  or 
tender  light  money  to  be*  weighed  in  such  aecurate 
scales  as-  Sir Will&un  Grant's ;  so  £aw  men  ventured 
to  exerdse  a  patience  which  yet  all  knew  to  be 
unbounded.  It  may,  indeed,  be  £driy  doubted 
whether  the  main  force  of  muscular  exertion,  so 
much  more  clumsily  i^pplied  by  Sir  John  Leach  in 
the  snne  court  to  efiect  the  great  object  of  his 
^brts — the  close  compression  of  the  debate — ever 
succeeded  so  well,  or  reduced  the  mass  to  as  small 
a  bulk  as  the  delicate  hydraulic  press  of  his  illus* 
trious  predecessor  did,  without  giving  the  least 
pain  to  the  advocate,  or  in  any  one  instance 
obetructing  the  coune  of  calm,  deliberate,  and 
unwearied  justice; 

The  court  in  those  days  pres^«d  a  spectacle 
which  afforded  true  delight  to  every  person  of 
sound  judgment  and  pure  taste.  After  a  long  and 
silttit  hearing — a  hearing  of  all  that  could  be  urged 
by  the  counsel  of  every  party-Hmbroken  by  a 
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GBaQti^dfozi^e  itosaiol.  hea|^)idhiglit:r8dppt»iri^4inKtn 

BAvt^catdm)hD}nr  ciras!  passiddi-'^t  pqartieli  ^wpve  »&!• 
silflii^iaip^tetioai  ofidtfae^(€rpeiitH»-ttuBi]ifli2  ilodongcsif 
res9iiitd«dfvM  lBij^/v<Hfter«»itiiicoiicdABiEfii0belMfl^^ 
of  A]iercbi^l)f<>i>.th^(|Bm»|it^iwas  'dites^iaadttheCfof  rt^ 
\iia9R(lD«^is»roretb  diillibr.aiiothQvtcaiise»ioIiDl9 

art&tti»»lteifitt>the'fio<heq  ^TfiM  gimbMagifi'Mbe; 
begttD  to^ipronoiiniffiidkis  jinlglilQiit^IfeinAI  Hirtery)i^en 
aBdlevfflryiefip.ntvlGUiiiati'kingtltifiaed  wj^aank^JbBnahfU 
Forth  camdM«rI«iffainiHD^I(d&utiioiibrakeBr  ^n»iO}^i 
di$jpadbg^ike,7iiii»!a9t^£Jbvp^  {t&e 

f%)tir  andt^'olilill  .thbuarguiHenis  liil  ^tliii^causieii;'' 
red«Ginfp  Into  isiear  ^»aIKlts]lllpiei.arrallg€m^llti'tbe' 
^K)st(I&IIte^}edIII^a6ses•  of  brofkeiBtiand/eoi^^tiBg^-i 
stskteineiki';  t  it'eighing'  eacbMnsttteo/  a]i§idiBposiiig''Ol>'' 
each- in  islboteasionrp  settling  one  douhi»(fa^0<pa]^n4' 
thetfiiaL^enuu-k^Lpasiiing  ov^r.aDoth4r  diffioalt^  by  ' 
a^eaisioti  oiiljrtmore^iecisrve  ithai<)rt  wasicondenseGli; ' 
and-  igh  ing .  a^t  tirai  whdle  iinpiiession  o£  *  Iftie  .  case,'  • 
in  >  livery imiuterialiVieMir^  ufKwi  4be  judge's  mmd^^wkh  - 
ai^BieDt  Plough  to  show  why  he  so  thought,  and 
to  prove  him  -right,  and  without* se  mueh^reasbtaing 
as  ^o  make  you  forget  tiiat  it  was  a  jadgment  you 
were  hearing,  by  overstepping't  the*  bounds' which 
"distinguish  a  Judgment  from  u  Speech.     This  is 
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ai^0<«n^[ttj|f{bBt)i^hfin(ikg' iti  toisBek  ^wsdhlOgimk) 
bttiediiis  hint  wk«)liaBfTatheiiit8(fakpIaiA  bb^  ^rbun^( 
of.bift-4W'ii>)6ooQm;tilMtfp|}»dk}tfiBla^^ 
otieBn^vnoftjiltfKptH^^HribfeEeqce^ito  mid&ovlijsj  /MIb 
iny5^(>betolJMiig()-a-ldBfBOsitEt>do  toDiisdek'fsiidlttli^ 
bdblllMl')Cf(ifa)^^«iiM^'i>«Rilies^^^  ftanJ^btiiBMi 

to  1  fxrlQliC(iitifee£inr'>]iis  »«wii)  qpensiifi'^fl  tiit^  dlBdainlA^ » 
eFcn^I  ornaimeiits^itniti  fthokd  M  tile  i  «iaE^«f)ia8tdD«Gtv 
graces  'thdiMaccbtditvith/'tie  IsdieMfTiiitafidttrif.of  & 
judgerWiJoMfcdi^^^j  9?i)Is  pei«»itiofii  df  rtj«die^  ^^^ 
qiieBceiBk  IV^liEliiDfii!^  ai^foineA/ lUfdqitotei^^ 
updnmli'ljbtciiiini  irwitudltjertiin/^^iut^Q^fsovrafQl  a0r> 
itsrmeniifi  weieiikooFntatiEkbl^ami/eQialtecbni >, >   li^ hi  • 

>Iii  ^8r1iaiiRiit^e9B>«mqufe^tiMabIyf^i!bea^^      > 
T^thiispeakiirs  nif  tbeMfiootTiorddt.  HHibosffle  mis^ 
pednliaii  |i <ii i>fras r (that r ivf >  the nckttdst  and  aeterest ' 
ranoisiDi^(>eytoidie»3d>-dii  tany) -  popular  ^jass^mbly  "3  > 
reasmng  [whidii:vvould:iiiai'e'')beeBto  7eekoQ<ld')ol<0iad:'' 
ia  ttlie  ciTgiinfachaftalioni  nf  Ihei  bar  or^tbe:' dialectics  'of ^< 
thoi  schooSb;  » -iltlrwas,  i Iiwtu  the- first  tiyitiid>>laM^ii 
tlii1oiighout|^>pure  ireasdn  and  ibe^AviniBpfaaf  pvi^r, 
reason.  vAlItwas>steriipg^  ail  ^earfeetl]^ plain';  'there  •: 
WAS  no  point  ^  in. 'tJne  dictioQ,  no  •  illustration  in  the 
topics,  no  ornament  )of  lancy  hk  the  aboiKnpaiiii»ents;i 
The  language  vas  oboice — perfectly  jclear,  abnn- 
dantlyr  corcect^  quite  concise,  admirably  suited  to 
the  matterifrhich  the  words  clothed- und  conveyed. 
In  so  far  it  was  felicitous,  no  &rther ;  nor  did  it 
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ever  leave  bebind  itibn^  ialipk^aAmasi  tilevtiMH% 

bitt  only  of  lbeitfas%9^6aid(t^^iW(ijHli<iw^:6}dS0iv 
gotten;  faiiit;h49>ilMli4i6V6r«dRumtio0Htiii9  aMedtioH 
foram<lm^t»ifrdm^itli0i^4Wiig»(in]Mis«  tiiiM^i«Bil) 
alone  leemtmheML  I^^MsJ^eyMer^ivakiia^retMHuillf 
ltttegqdtto^^>ltthtitisQ>*tdigd^db^lPiTdyb«rei^^  "^hiiw 
MniBn^vAvbinJite  'Whb  ihttnfkig^ihii]&c^b'>aliiniwl^ 
to  nakktej^IHiltft  atleil^t;c^twtWiiniittte4t>M//aiwaf 
isevyifluwcU^tad^tovMie  fiwlefet  4hi«)i«i)  bji  tliB0iee»- 
^€toatiMbk  «|f€Kimd^^fi(fiir  ftd«i^i^wiQil4i»^  <^iilio#i«f 
sa^^#to8«tt(9M^Mic^^ei^  atf  QSfC»]a]llilti»l[y<^fanfilf 

ltf(Nftol)'aM6'^dM«8lbiib^ottPl4idkilMS'j^^ 

in  that  (^'^Si^AwnimSSi^^'i^^ 
remarks  on^  the^'fHkidtia  ^'tft]ie$tidgw4li'4;1i(e  SUf 
Money  Case,  whefft  '8ir"William  Grant'  had  ^uxte^ 
taken  to  defend  his  friend  Lord  Melvilki ;  and  in 
that  of  Lord  Lansdowne  (then  Lord  Henry  Petty), 
three  years  later,  when  the  legality  of  the  Eunous 
Orders  in  Conncil  was  debated.  Here,  however, 
the  speeeh  was  made  on  one  day,  and  the  answer, 
able  and  triumphant  as  it  was,  followed  on  the 
next. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  a  long  time  will  elapse 
before  there  shall  arise  such  a  light  to  illuminate 
either  the  Senate  or  the  Bench,  as  the  emin«it 
person  whose  rare  excellence  we  have  just  been 
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pattfling  to  contemplate.  That  exodlenoe  ivas  no 
doubt  limited  in  its  sphere ;  there  was  no  imagina* 
tion,  no  vehemence,  no  declamationi  no  wit  $  but 
the  sphere  was  the  highest,  nnd  in  that  higheet 
sphere  its  place  was  lofty.  The  undentandii^ 
alone  was  addresied  by  the  understanding;  the 
Acuities  that  distinguish  our  nature  were  thoee 
•ver  which  the  oratory  of  Sir  William  Grant 
asserted  its  control.  His  sway  over  the  rational 
and  intellectual  portion  of  mankind  was  that  oi  a 
more  powerful  reason,  a  more  vigorous  intellect 
than  theirs ;  a  sway  which  po  man  had  caus^  for 
being  ashamed  of  admitting,  because  the  victory 
mas  won  by  superior  force  of  argument ;  a  sway 
which  the  most  dignified  and  exalted  genius  might 
liold  without  stooping  from  its  highest  pinnacle^ 
and  which  some  who  might  not  deign  to  use  inferior 
arts  of  persuasion  could  find  no  olyection  whatever 
to  exercise. 

Yet  in  this  purely  intellectual  picture  there 
remains  to  be  noted  a  discrq[>ancy,,  a  want  of  keep* 
ing,  something  more  than  a  shade.  The  com- 
manding intellect,  the  close  reasoner,  who  could 
overpower  other  men's  understanding  by  the  supe- 
rior force  of  his  own,  was  the  slave  of  his  own  pre- 
judices to  such  an  extent,  that  he  could  see  only  the 
perils  of  revolution  in  any  reformation  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  never  conceived  it  possible  that  the 
monarchy  could  be  safe,  or  that  anarchy  could  be 

VOL.  I.  I 
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warded  off,  unless  all  tEings  were  nuuntained  iipon 
the  same  footing  on  which  they  stood  in  earlj, 
tinenlightened,  and  inexperienced  ages  of  the  world* 
The  signal  blunder,  which  Bacon  long  ago  exposed, 
ttf  confounding  the  youth  with  the  age  of  the  species, 
was  never  committed  by  any  one  more  glaringly 
than  by  this  great  reasons.  He  it  was  who  first 
employed  the  well-known  phrase  of  "  the  wisd<»n 
of  our  ancestcHTS  ;**  and  the  m^iaoed  innovation,  to 
stop  which  he  applied  it,  was  the  proposal  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  to  take  the  step  of  reform  almost 
imperceptibly  small,  of  subjecting  men's  real  pro- 
perty to  the  payment  of  all  their  debts.  Strange 
force  of  early  jprejudice ;  of  prejudice  su^red  to 
warp  the  intellect  while  yet  feeble  and  uninformed, 
and  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  very  error  that  it 
embodied  in  its  <^onclusions,  the  making  the  errors 
of  mankind  in  their  ignorant  and  inexperienced 
state  the  guide  of  their  conduct  at  thei!*  mature 
ag<e,  and  appealing  to  those  errors  as  the  wisdom 
of  past  times,  when  they  were,  the  unripe  fruit  of 
imperfect  intellectual  culture ! 


tf  wJrfi  I  riwriTitf 
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Thx  contrast  which  Lord  Maogfield  presented  to 
anotker  sdux^l  of  lawyers,  led  us  to  present,  some- 
what out  of  its  order,  the  character  of  Sir  Yicary 
Gibbs  as  representing  the  latter  class,  and  from 
theiiee  we  were  conducted,  by  way  of  contrast  (by 
the  association,  as  it  were,  of  contrariety),  to  view 
the  model  of  a  p^fect  judge  in  Sir  William  Grant. 
It  is  time  that  we  now  return  to  the  group  of 
Statesmmi  collected  round  Lord  North.  His  sup- 
porters being  chiefly  lawyers,  we  were  obliged  to 
make  our  incursion  into  Westminster  Hall.  Whea 
we  turn  to  his  opponents,  we  emerge  from  the 
learned  obscurity  of  the  black  letter  precincts  to 
the  more  cheerful,  though  not  less  contentious, 
regions  of  political  men ;  and  the  first  figure  which 
attracts  the  eye  is  the  grand  form  of  Edmund 
Burke. 

How  much  soever  men  may  difier  as  to  the 
soundness  of  Mr.  Burke's  doctrines  or  the  purity 
ckT  his  public  conduct,  there  can  be  no  hesitation 
in  according  to  him  a  station  among  the  most  eX" 

i2 
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is  tfiere'now''aiy'iJtvfe«itf'lif''of;fM6ft  WW  tftfe 

'd^crip^/onT'acqvikk^  'aiik^^'^ilf^  -iHik^  ^m^f^t 

'ci^  oVmen  CeV,'^cli  iii'lii^'tiifif''^iio6,"ima 

with  much  that  hardly Wf^^k"kVe!i>im&^^oe 

l^ri;^Uon4o''tJ^r'''di^t^'({^WVK«''i4}«kii'tb 

whicii'^^e^'  seVeritiKf  l^lon'^i^^^  h4'-\ibdlb-iMdl 

'  hii^Kf  of  %eip  e^h'ekliy  'io  'stV^gtlM>4iU--f!ui^- 

;  iwrtlo'n  .o't"tKein''fo '  acc'6uiii  ^•l<j^"tffi'  'ptrp6*fe"«f 


rom  principles  applicabTe  b 
;^'' the  lone  i^i-fi^k'; 'k^^tilbny  ^l^i'^ifa-frtAri'dll 


qukk 


i-ecreatu)!),'  lYlusi-rations'ii^'  l^^di^  from  il'tlfonsand 
'  q«i'rfii^^V'atf(J  ltt'itilagiiati6n^Aah*el!lotel^  •< 


ni  ^!-n»i:.  -^^i^f^f^-rti  ...  wi,       PI 


■m^^fihim  ^ff^^^nf ,  «4ffl  te  ,??R!?i  "5;?!^" 

H<ra^WftAM.P<»,ffia9,,}fljf,?,d^wnab8tra^^^^ 

\M^  his  «ro,;|^^i,»^e^,,eveif^>is  c<Jntrover|ial,^aie 
)|0  ioforii^f^.^witli 'geperal  reEecbon,  .so 'variegat&[ 
yrith  specul^jve  d|^u^9n,  that  they  wear  toe  air 
of  the  Lyceum  as  well  as  tlie,  Academy.'  .'His  nar- 
rative  is  excellent ;  and  it  is  impossible  more  lumi- 
nously to  expoi^e  t^e  details  of  a  coioaplicated  subject, 
to  give  them  more  animation  and  interest,  if  dry  in 
themselves,  or  to  make  them  bear,  by  the  mere 
power  of  statement,  more  powerfully  upon  the 
argument.  In  description  he  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed, at  least  for  effect ;  he  has  all  the  qualities 
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that  condttce  to  it — ardour  of  purpose,  somn^ines 
rising  into  violence — ^vivid,  but  too  luxuriant  &iicy 
—bold,  frequently  extravagant,  conception — die 
faculty  of  shedding  over  mere  inanimate  •  seenezy 
the  light  imparted  by  moral  associations.'^  He  in- 
dulges in  bitter  invective,  mingled  with  poignant 
wit,  but  descending  often  to  abuse  and  ev&i  scor- 
riUty  ;  he  is  apt  moreover  to  caxry  an  attack  too 
far,  as  well  as  to  strain  the  application  of  a  prin- 
ciple; to  slay  the  slain,  or,  dangerously  for  his 
purpose,  to  mingle  the  reader's  contempt  with  pity. 
As  in  the  various  kinds  of  writing,  so  in  the  di& 
ferent  styles,  he  had  an  almost  universal  excellenoe^ 
one  only  being  deficient — ^the  plain  and  unadorned. 
Not  but  that  he  could,  in  un&Jding  a  doctrine  or 
pursuing  a  narrative,  write  for  a  little  with  ad- 
mirable simplicity  and  propriety ;  only  he  could 
not  sustain  this  self-denial ;  his  brilliant  imaginatioa 
and  well'Stored  memory  soon  broke  through  the 
restraint.  But  in  all  other  styles,  passages  without 
end  occur  of  the  highest  order — epigram — ^pathos 
•—metaphor  in  profusion,  chequered  with  more  di- 
dactic and  sober  diction.  Nor  are  his  purely  figu- 
rative passives  the  finest  even  as  figured  writing  ; 
he  IS  best  when  the  metaphor  is  subdued,  mixed  as 
it  were  with  plainer  matter  to  flavour  it,  and  used 
not  by  itself,  and  for  its  own  sake,  but  giving  point 
to  a  more  useful  instrument,  made  of  more  oidinaiy 
material ;  or  at  the  most,  flung  off  by  the  heat  at 
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ecnapoBitimXy  like  sparks  from  a  woriung  eBgine^ 
not  fixeNiTOTlra  for  mere  display.  Speaking  of  the 
auth(H»  of  tlie  <DeelaratfM  of  Bight/  he  calls 
tton  ^^  those  whose  penetiatij^  style  has  ^igniTed 
ia.  our  OTritnancCT  and  in  oar  hearts  the  words  and 
spmt  of  that  immiMrtal  law."  *  So,  (Bscoursing  of 
the  imitations  of  natoial  magnitude  hy  artifice  and 
dull — ^  A  true  artist  should  put  a' generous  deceit 
en  the  speetatorSy  and  elfisct  the  noblest  designs  foj 
easy  methods."  f  ^^When  pleasure  is  over  we 
Tekcgse  into  indifference,  or  rather  we  fidl  into  a 
soft  tranquillity,  which  is  tinged  with  the  agreeable 
colour  of  Ihe  former  sensation/' { — <' Every  age 
has  its  own  mannerai,  and  its  polidcs  dependent  on 
tiiem;  and  the  same  attempts  will  not  be  made 
against  a  constitution  foUy  formed  and  matured^ 
that  were  used  to  destroy  it  in  the  cradle,  or  resist 
its  growth  during  its  infimcy."  § — *^  Faction  will 
make  its  cries  resound  through  the  nation,  as  if  the 
whole  were  hi  an  uproar."  ||  In  worksof  a  serious 
nature,  upon  the  affiuis  of  real  ]i&,  as  political 
discourses  and  orations,  ^gurative  style  should 
hardly  ever  go  beyond  this.  But  strict  and  close 
metaphor  or  nmile  may  be  allowed,  provided  it 

*  Reflecdons  on  Hie  French  BerolatSon. 

t  Sablime  and  Beaatiiril,  II.  §  ID. 

J  Ibid.  I.  §3. 

§  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  Present  Discontents. 

B  Ibid. 
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fpjyf^n^t<«IV:fo*#>  ^1  ix||%jke.jftati^pp(5arlli4b# 
^^]p^^lip,;tl^i^yri^  sl^4o^ipg4)lo(*stAa-4he!W^ 

^fl/fixe  iagripg>d<^^%fl«dc4ttustmteti,  ^P)j»migila 

ture  of  ancient  tyranny  is  worif  t()  «i^i;r>tk0ijittillif'. 
qfi  la^r}mm^^^'^<9^wt^mi  tiiaM<r|»iiOiighl(t(^))NKaki 

^•myL  ¥4nibe  '  J^w^t  j^w^f?  -n^^  «wite  <rf; 

of,  gi4e\anf^9),  Jq  whom  a/fitate  :of  ordc^r  ^i^^^  )bp-> 
CQQ^e  a  sentence  of  obscurity,  are^  nourished) lifftq, a 
dangerous  magnitude  by  the  heat  Qf..intei^ine,dlsi- 
turbanees ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  by  a  sort  of 
sinbter  piety,  they  cherish,  in  return,  those  disor- 

*  Discoarses  on  Taste. 

t  Thoughts  on  th«  Causes  of  the  Present  Discontents. 
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ders  which  are  the  parents  of  all  their  consequence."* 
— "  We  have  not  (he  says  of  the  English  Church 
Establislymtent)  r^egated  religion  to  obscure  muni- 
cipalities  or  rustic  villages-^ No  I  we  will  have  her 
to  exalt  her  mitred  front  in  courts  and  parlia- 
nlents."f^  fi)it  tf  these  should  seem  so  temperate 
as  hardly  fo  be  separate  figures,  the  celebrated  com- 
parison of  iHe  Qiieeii  of  France,  though  going  to 
tliB  verge  of  chaste  sijle,  hardly  passes  it.  *'  And 
surely^  never  Mghted<|Mi  this'  orb,  which  she  liardly 
seeme«ft  to»  touch,  a  more  delightful  vision.  I  saw 
her  just  above^^the  horizon,  decorating  and  cheering 
the  devated  sphere  she  jiist  began  to  ^move  in — 
glittering  ]|kd>  the^  m<»min|^  stUr,  full  of  life  and 
splendottf  land^jey.'*  "^ 

All'  hisi  writings,  but  especially  his  later  ones, 
abound  in  examples  of  the  abuse  of  this  style,  in 
which,  unlike  those  we  have  been  dwelling  upon 
with  unmixed  iuhniration,  the  subject  is  lost  sight 
of,  and  the  figure  usurps  its  place,  almost  as  much 
as  in  Homer's  Ibngei^  similes,  and  is  oftentimes  pur- 
sued mot  merely  with  extravagance  and  violence, 
but  into  details  that* offend  by  their  coarseness, 
as^ell'as  their  fc^rced  dbnnexion  with  the  matter 
in  question.  '  The  comparison  of  a  noble  adversary 
to  the  whale,  in  which  the  grantee  of  the  crown  is 

**  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  Present  Discontents, 
t .  Reflffptioiu  on  the  French  Be7<^ati<»u  {  Ibid. 
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altogether  forgotten,  and  the  fish  alone  remains ;  of 
one  Republican  rnler  to  a  cannibal  in  his  den,  where 
he  paints  him  as  having  actually  devoured  a  king 
and  suiifering  from  indigestion ;  of  another,  to  a  re- 
tailer of  dresses,  in  which  character  the  nature  of 
constitutions  is  forgotten  in  that  of  millinery, — 
are  instances  too  well  known  to  be  further  dwelt 
upon  ;  and  they  were  the  produce  not  of  the  "  au- 
dacity of  youth,"  but  of  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  he  was  at  all 
times  somewhat  apt  to  betray  what  Johnson  im- 
putes to  Swift,  a  proneness  to  "  revolve  ideas  from 
which  other  minds  shrink  with  disgust."  At  least 
he  must  be  allowed  to  have  often  mistaken  y iolence 
and  grossness  for  vigour.  "  The  anodyne  draught 
of  oblivion,  thus  drugged,  is  well  calculated  to  pre- 
serve a  galling  wakefulness,  and  to  feed  the  living 
ulcer  of  a  corroding  memory.  Thus  to  administer 
the  opiate  potion  of  animosity,  powdered  with  all 
the  ingredients  of  scorn  and  contempt,**  &c.* — 
"  They  are  not  repelled,  through  a  fastidious  deli- 
cacy at  the  stench  of  their  arrogance  and  presump- 
tion, from  a  medicinal  attention  to  their  mental 
blotches  and  running  sores.**  t — "  Those  bodies, 
which,  when  full  of  life  and  beauty,  lay  in  their 
arms,  and  were  their  joy  and  comfort,  when  dead 
and  putrid  became  but  the  more  loathsome  from 

*  BeflectioDs  on  the  French  lSefTola:6f».  f  Ibid. 
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remembiaace  of  former  endeaTments."  * — ^^  The 
vital  powers,  wasted  in  an  unequal  straggle,  are 
poshed  back  upon  themselyes,  and  fester  to  gan* 
grene,  to  death ;  and  instead  of  what  was  but  just 
BOW  the  del%ht  of  the  creation,  there  will  be  cast 
out  in  the  face  of  the  sun  a  bloated,  putrid,  noisome 
carcass,  full  of  stench  and  poison,  an  offence,  a  hor- 
ror, a  lesson  to  the  world."f  Some  passages  are 
not  fit  to  be  cited,  and  could  not  now  be  tolerated 
ia  either  house  of  parliament,  for  the  indecency  of 
their  allusions — as  in  the  Regency  debates,  and  the 
attack  up(m  lawyers  on  the  Impeaciiment  Continua- 
tion. But  the  finest  of  his  speeches,  which  we  have 
just  quoted  fix>m,  though  it  does  not  go  so  £ir  from 
propriety,  MLa  not  much  within  its  bounds.  Of 
Mr.  Dundas  he  says,  "  With  six  great  chopping 
bastards  {Reports  of  Secret  Committee)^  each  as 
lusty  as  an  in&nt  Hercules,  this  delicate  creature 
blushes  at  the  sight  of  his  new  bridegroom,  assumes 
a  virgin  delicacy ;  or,  to  use  a  more  fit,  as  well  as 
a  more  poeHcal  comparison,  the  person  so  squea- 
mish, 80  timid,  so  trembling  lest  the  winds  of 
heaven  should  visit  too  roughly,  is  expanded  to 
broad  sunshine,  exposed  like  the  sow  of  imperial 
augury,  lying  in  the  mud  with  all  the  prodigies  of 
her  fertility  about  her,  as  evidence  of  her  delicate 
amour." 

'    *  Thongbts  on  the  Causes  of  the  Present  Discontents, 
f  Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts. 
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racy,  he  manoeuvres  with  iD&mt^.^^^^9^,  anAiAPr: 

mustfr^  fi^(jm}jall  pai^fs^,^^  J?fti«M!{  ^qp^^tiiB^i 
▼iV^eiftly  eppMgl*,  ifl,9fle%i9P*i/9ff,  „JI^,W^,.|pQy^j 
oajvitlf .  th^  flp«flfio^.  air,, ,  t<^€i  ev^  d^g?»i^  >p8Ki^. 

tlv^  so.  easy^ :a9d  y^jt  spj  cptwt,  .itb*t  y)9»iaaii|l^.i 
pe^cwve.  jhp  Df^tg^  Q^  tJi^fJUifli^.O^otbi^r.  pior^/ 

this,  adv^c^^js^fw^pr^pj;^^,^  hf  ,^tqpsrt«k  «ijpbw> 

%f ?..??'  W^Jf.  W*^^T^y>  l}ie.,*^Hia<ioy..pf;.W»,, 
colouring;.^ ^^e^.t^^^  ^  §pa<55e>„*iid'. 

puts  in  motion  all  the  lighter  arms  of  wit;.^oni^i 

opened,  and  a  t^pe^  h^^ts  %;th,;irf|fty<wwea[^. 


Mi>mitam,^6a  BM^k'^mASiii^At  m^'iit^tiaii&i 

tk^'Ib^hi^^Ho  t^y^Vf^i^^/'iVbU  'i)S^''iA6si^msie 

t<y't1to<tea^V  !ii\]Aa^  ai)d^'Mv^rHli^'yJcUkr''kn«' 
itf^r^  iotr«Mit6  Wwell  ^-V6b($m^eyt  4i%te<  trj^oVT  ^-^ 

^vrriitlibn  flfp^^^,  ^^iho^  ^^^li:eti'(iiss^rikivi^al^ 
dofifen^  in  a  lM:>6k;  bf  Wf'^^'^d'yatu^''iV*an' 

dm%ation:fH]M^m^t<6f  t^e  high'^  otbei-'ii>{>oi^' 
fcliid^><tf /fi6ti!^iti6tt'i  '^^tft^  ih^ifett^  ipbkefJ' eioi' 
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fi>r  a  gi«at  part  of  his  Ftoliamentary  Mfii  k  not  to 
be  explained  by  tlie  mere  absence  of  wiiat  alone  he 
wanted  to  equal  the  greatest  of  oratoxs.  In  &ct) 
be  was  deficient  in  judgment ;  he  xegarded  not  the 
degreeof  interest  Mt  by  fak  audittice  in  the  topics 
which  deeply  occupied  himself;  and  addom  knew 
when  he  had  said  enough  on  those  which  afieeiaed 
them  as  wdl  as  him.  He  was  admiralde  in  expo* 
ntioa;  in  truth,  he  delighted  to  give  instruction 
bo^  when  spesddng  and  convecsing,  and  in  this  he 
was  unrivalled*  Qmsin  seniemiUs  argmiwrf  in 
docendo  edisserendoque  sttbHliar  f  Mr.  Fox.  might 
wdl  avow,  without  a  compliment,  that  he  had 
learnt  more  from  him  ahme  than  &om  ail  o&er 
men  and  authoaes.  But  if  any  one  thing  is  proved 
by  unvarying  experieuce  of  popular  assemblies,  it 
is,  that  an  excdttent  dissertation  makes  a  poor 
speech.  The  speaker  is  not  the  only  person  ac- 
tively engaged  while  a  great  oration  is  pronouncing ; 
the  audience  have  their  share;  they  must  be  ex- 
eited,  and  for  thia  purpose  constantly  appealed  to 
as  recognised  prisons  of  tiie  drama.  The  didactic 
orator  (if,  as  has  been  said  of  the  didactic  poet,  this 
be  not  a  contradiction  in  terms)  has  it  all  to  him- 
self; the  hearer  is  merely  passive ;  and  the  conse* 
quence  is,  he  soon  ceases  to  be  a  listener,  and,  if  he 
can,  even  to  be  a  i^iectator.  Mr.  Burke  was  essen- 
tially didactic,  except  when  the  viotence  of  has  in* 
ved;iye  carried  him  away,  and  then  he  o&nded  ^m 
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OMreet  tote  of  the  Hoyae  of  Coninumsi  by  going- 
beyond  the  occMion,  and  by  desoendiBg  to  ooaise- 
oess.*  When  he  argned^  it  was  by  onibldiag  IsuKge. 
Tiews,  and  seizing  upon  analogies  too  femotOt  aimI 
diawing  distinetions  ^'  too  fine  for  his  hearers/'  or^ 
at  the  best,  by  a  body  of  statements,  lileidj  certainlyyi 
and  divevsified  with  flower  and  fiwt,  and  lighted 
up  with  j^easantry,  but  almost  always  in  excess^ 
and  overdone  la  these  qnalities  as  well  as  in  itsowa 
sabstanee.  He  had  liltle  power  of  hard  stringent, 
reasonii^,  as  has  been  already  remarked ;  and  hia 
dechmation  was  addressed  to  the  head,  as  ftoox  the 
head  it  proceeded^  learned^  fioioi&l,  ingenieus,  but 
sot  impassioned.  Of  hm,  as  a  combatant^  wemsgf; 
say  what  Aristotle  did  of  the  old  philosophen^ 
when  he  eonqpared  them  to  imshilliil  boxers,  who  hit 

*  The  charge  of  oosntneM^  or  nihcr  of  viiIgBrity  of  lain 
gnagey  has,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who. knew  him,  and 
understood  pure  idiomatic  Ekiglish,  been  made  against  Mr. 
Windham,  hot  only  by  persons  nnacqiudnted  wifb  both.  To 
liisa  mtgfat  nearly  be  applM  tiie  beaatifU  skettsfa  of  Grassn^ 
"hf  M.  TulUvs— Qiio»  says  he,  nihil  statuo  fieri  potoisse  per* 
ftetius.  Erat  snmma  grayitas,  erat  com  gravitate  jonetos, 
fteetiarom  et  nrbanitatis  oratorios,  non  scorrilis  lepos.  I** 
tine  loqnetidi  acellrati^  et  sine  anolestift  dihgens  dlegaiiti»« 
in  dissewiido  miraeiqilioatio;  cam  de  jnra  arils*  com  de 
ssqao  et  bono  dispotaretor  ai^;i]]nentonun  et  similitiidimim 
oopta.  Let  not  the  reader  reject  even  the  latter  featares,r 
those  certainly  of  an  advocate ;  at  least  let  him  first  read 
Mr.  Windhamfs  %Meeh  en  the  Law  of  Svideaoa^  la  the 
Duke  of  York's  case. 
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Touildifkbfiut,  Bidd^Bdtiatmigiit'ibirii^Bnl^Aiid^gihit^^ 
}htktjtf«t^AiiO!i^ttli^'ibsj;^fjeiMiiice  soawiipies^ 

j(J|plapAjfirfi)tflI'w  rrmo   :  til*)/  rrr«.  ,>,>h  :><t»i  t>iii.'fL,i 

blit  ^{bqHikfiRleldquei»e}«tfi^ajd8fi»;thmd9foiliQ^^ 
nod  vtiH^iat  tibdbes^ftoidf  dompTdvend  i^e  'Bei^aoa- 1 
sifcatiiie  («>^Epideietic0^kai(^(iiifa?dbds  baiiisiM49  fbci 

of  a  seoikilit)  deaoriptiibOkiT    rTlra^Iliiito^kit'iiTen/ 
cIiiiMetmd99<{2i{r.  Bu]dM^>})ttf^tli«;9eftots  «hicfalwe 
h^er  ff»Wt«4(fo^¥*.l»^eceit|a0jt.3tp  J^^..#i|f ctms.  .^AcH 

his  ,(^wi^  consiftiijlj  ea^ipi^pcej,  h^  Wtii;eJy  ,f^l^.-n 
"  Vqlfi  .hoc  9J^ori^,pon^5]g^4^,ut.fimfi  a}^(Jitum  sit 

^  The  AtH^>rdader^II'li6>hei^  retttind^  of  the  Fiiisf 
PUIippic,  jw  ^hich'Aii^rj  f^oaafkalde  passage,  imd  in,  part  i 
too  applicable tq  Qur  ^bjeQt^seeifvs  to  have  bee4,^qggested 
by  the  passage  in  tl^e  text;  aiid  its  great  felicity  both  of  apt 
ooinpansbn  aiM^of'^ii)  shouM,  whfa  iiiany' other  piassages, 
haye  made  critics  paoM  btibre  li&ey  denied  tho^  qoalitieB' 
to^tbc;c];\i(ef,of  i^rators^  '*Otf^  9c  o| /Ifl^opo^irvM^euovo'iy, 
ovTtt  iroAcficirc  ^^iXimr^ :  kcu  yap  €K€iyuy  6  irKriytis  ati  n^s 
irXftyns  cx^<u*  f^^  irtpufft  irara{p  riSj  €Kt¥X99unp-td  x^iptft* 
wpofia^^&Otu  ¥,  ri  )BXeir«ir*ci«i>gfi9ry!oor^ailo^'0tfr*  iMXci-*- 
i^hich  he  proceeds  to  iUn^tritte  ^  ^d  ooidttot  hM  respett", 
ing  the  Chersonese  and  Thcrxtiopylaeu  •  '  . >>*  '   •  ^  ..  v* 


ill     H.»>-      '*«» 
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eiinineftfofdl0tiuuifi(k!iM  J    tsubieUui  txnitpMiiitf 
eomptottlar  -tribiilialy  "gnxkm  ^bribv  •  slat  lin  ^dnddl 
et  e6d6ii(da)k)ciiiii^je(HK>iia.-iimltifiitx,  jud^it'tsdoliis^ll  ■ 
<amx«uigitti8^qaiidaotttniasit^«gnificeter  a  coroiM^ 
8iI0<^Cill)l9S»t^d6lIMle  orebne -aise'iijsidnes^/ nukn  Ibdr^ 
mirationes :  risus,  cum  velit ;  cam  TeUt,'fleCiH(9^  TSdtf ; 
qui  ^oo  pnicii]|iVtidkaty«(itiuiiBi  tfMiagaMt  aeMuit, 
atfikeeve  tenoi)  elf  in  fleenai  RosoiilHf  4ijiAellig«l4'^  \ 
EorniaiiyiyeertV'tiuitiis'yibetimen'ith^lsttk^'p^  ^i- 
thet  Mh^hntian  >  fwi^(  mnb  the  •  speechdi^  mhkhtf  ho*. 

or^ifd^iika::  ftyfeyioalithei^eoeli^'Bcrfokiiliob^  tiur? 
vMr9rffelienteo^i4ll.tiniiiras  t«i(MiMMiiiDd/lkmoiit«d^o 
as  oflteiiaB  ^Mri  finfke^ffpoM;!  >  'rTfa^4p«0tait4lP«Mfi'' 

noh,.,94^^f'tW]>/Pose^^  ^ivxis  juqicum  admbyere,^ 
orationcm,  tan(|uiuafid2bua<iiMimunw'' -      r    • 
But  it  may  jttrtljr  be  *feid,  with  the  ^efe^nd  of 

*  Dr.  Lawrence. 

t  This  desire  in  the  Euglish  senate  is  irregular]3r  signi- 
fied, by-the  cries  of  *'  Question,"  there  not  being  a  proper 
quarter  to  appeal  to,  as  in  the  Roman  courts. 
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Attic  oiatorsy  tiHtt  sense  is  always  more  important 
tfaan  eloquence;  and  no  one  can  doubt  thaten* 
lightened  men  in  all  ages  will  hang*  oyer  the  works 
of  Mr.  Burke,  and  dwell  with  delight  even  upon 
the  speeches  that£iiled  to  command  the. attentioii 
of  those  to  whom  thej  were  addressed.  Nor  is  it 
by  their  rhetorical  beauties  that  they  interest  tts» 
The  extraordinary  de|^  of  his  detached  riews,  the 
penetrating  sagacity  which  he  oocasicmally  iqapiies 
to  the  affidrs  of  men  and  their  motiTes,  and  the 
curious  felicity  of  expression  with  which  he  unlblds 
principles,  and  traces  resemblances  and  rebttions, 
are  separately  the  gift  of  few,  and  in  their  umon 
probably  without  any  example.  This  must  be 
admitted  on  all  hands ;  it  is  possibly  the  last  of 
these  observations  which  will  obtain  uniTersal 
ass^ity  as  it  is  the  last  we  have  to  <}/Ber  before 
coming  upon  disputed  ground,  where  the  fierce 
contentions  of  politicians  cross  the  moreqiuet  path 
of  the  critic. 

Not  content  with  the  praise  of  his  philosophic 
acuteness,  which  all  are  ready  to  allow,  the  less 
temperate  admirers  of  this  great  writer  have 
ascribed  to  him  a  gift  of  genius  approaching  to 
the  power  of  divinaticm,  and  have  recognised  him 
as  in  possession  of  a  judgment  so  acute  and  so 
calm  withal,  that  its  decision  might  claim  the 
authority  of  infallible  decrees.  His  opinions  upon 
French  affidrs  have  been  viewed  as  always  result- 
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log  imn  general  principles  deliberatelj  applied  to 
each  emergency ;  and  they  have  been  looked  upon 
as  forming  a  connected  ffjrstem  of  doctrines,  1^ 
which  his  own  sentiments  aad  ccmduct.  weie  regu* 
Ifttod,  and  from  whidi  after  times  may  derive  the 
iassQBs  of  practical  wisdom. 

A  consideration  which  at  once  occurs^  as  casting 
SBfipndMi  upon  the  soundness,  if  not  also  upon  tlie 
^tncerity,  of  these  encomimnsy  is,  that  they  nevw 
were  dreamt  of  until  the  questions  arose  concerning 
the  French  Bevolij^on ;  and  yet,  if  well  founded, 
they  were  due  to  the  former  principles  and  oon- 
duct  of  their  object ;  for  it  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  their  tenor  to  admit  that  the  doctrines  so 
extolled  vrexe  the  rank  and  sudden  growth  of  the 
heats  which  the  changes  of  1789  had  generated. 
Their  title  to  so  much  admiration  and  to  our  im- 
plicit ccmfidence  must  depend  upon  their  being  the 
slowly  matured  fruit  of  a  profound  philosophy, 
which  had  inrestigated  and  compared ;  pursuing 
the  analogies  of  things,  and  tracing  ey^nts  to  thdj: 
remote  origin  in  the  principles  of  human  nature. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  these  reasoners  (if  reasoning 
can  indeed  be  deemed  their  vocation)  never  dis^ 
Gov^^  a  single  merit  in  Mr.  Burke's  opinions,  or  * 
Itnything  to  praise,  or  even  to  endure,  in  his  con- 
duct, from  his  entrance  into  public  life  in  1765  to 
the  period  of  that  stormy  confusion  of  all  parties 
mid  all  political  attachments,  which  took  place  in 
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f]itefyiy<larr0iaoki 'dttring  fSD^nMWjrT  vjk«iiti»^.<bW 
^ki;t«i//tteiei]pi8aqkiag  .«Hl4i»(Mitirr.Uvi9§ifM4M^ 
^  idtitdniabifei  ^  //or  {tkcgr^  ar&>  iieltovMi^-jipi  ^,,)^]|9^ 

^l^fauri^tfh^iir  Ise^BiiaB^unr^sai  ^Xmrn^J^^^^J^ 

^^ao^wiiroiBdlkefGbarge^ofr^dtflQliMffltit]^  .^Fie^^P 
idf.djbeoiiil^rity^dit0i(la/tii»iftftUti^  [j^r^l^p^ 

,8e)»^«pe  JlsadiDgr  (pnno^Ie  j(w  )fH*f^V|^^^ 
vintMiuiBfiikx^sf latest  \mhmp^  io,  jftUphtWrnfAhiog 
extreBselyittdveGBcrmayTnttkchl^  fei>a<t- v|  hj^tfoAxner, 
w^caa  liardl^s^i^/iiifl  e^lyi^odps-^i  ^KO^fifyigJmly 
OB  the  subject  of  ParliamentarytRsforai,  jko  which, 
with  all  jihe  fiferids  of  Jjord  BockiQgham^*  ,he  was 
from  the  banning  adverse;  aiid<  in,  fiivour  of 
which  he  found  so  very  hesitating  and  lukewarm  a 
feeling  among  Mr.  Fox's  supporters,  as  hardly 
amounted  to  a  difference,  certainly  offered  no  in- 
ducements to  compromise  the  opinions  of  his  owu 


|ihS^<'%eM^lih%i«^«rl  tiie^triomiilieiiiiitoSialt^ri^ 

6«(^driji^h  h<M<f9mtDaiiiiim>Maiaate;«ifei4b^ 
^h^idej'^  ld^%  o%«t(lHs  yooisUnMntjiMl  diir 

^  'i^etidkki  <k«ie4in|f,  "jls^they  M^iih»iboQil& 

•fiM  "dka^ri^ltat^  'crfl-lAer)  i0Oii«tfty9'n¥hUti'iifilNriirkig 

standard  of  his  opinions,  best  weighed  wainmiBat 

tfi^  vf<»^  ^tt^n  lild^lMd  ionj^  pnitedritteiBiUdlfiaffe 
dfllf^  )H&a^lM>wUighbtad0n(fandibeHr^ 

<ioAl^(k>if«r^of)>^biikiM/'nH>ti  depeiiob  v^nnthe 
^^ti^'tdm  kfffti'moifk  ihiRiidni  |panilen]bOiiiaa»^, 
'AS^^tBi^m^&Mepct  «f  mind  ontc^rtaiii  ipdints  may 
bti'^heiiet^  ^thtttiefl  Urbtii  tiisty  tibaa/fionJ  may  *eii- 
^l^resily^MHrtmi^  imi^itii^fas^  y^  bwlfc  to  x>pen 

ahh  bbok.trsei^UlnitnhiB  ijnbtf^«tinilr77aiwere 
t«^'idifiMiitiijf!rori][  those  tv^labh  'breatbelthiiMgh 
^vdrf  lN^  o^'  l^s  t  Antr-i^cobin  n  jpcrHingiij  A&d 
fhrst  of 'flMf  Cw^nthian  Ga^kai/of  1%90— ^f  I  am  no 

:*  The  thoughts  oix  the  Canses  of  the  Present  Discontents 
iras  pubHsheJ(  it  l'7Vo~wlien'"BiV.*'Burk6  was  abore  forty 
yearrbld.        •     i  «  ^ 
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firiend  '*  (says  he  in  1770)  ^  to  aristocracy,  im  the 
sense  at  least  in  which  that  word  is  usually  under- 
stood*  If  it  were  not  a  bad  habit  to  moot  cases  on 
the  supposed  ruin  of  the  constitution,  I  should  be 
free  to  deckre,  that  if  it  must  perish,  I  would 
rather  by  far  see  it  resolved  into  any  other  form, 
than  lost  in  that  austere  and  insolent  domination." 
(  Works,  II.  246.)  His  comfort  is  derived  from 
tiie  consideration,  ^^that  the  generality  of  peens 
are  but  too  apt  to  &11  into  an  oblivion  of  their 
proper  dignity,  and  run  headlong  into  an  abject 
servitude."  Next  of  <<  the  Swinish  Multitude"-^ 
^'  When  popukr  discontents  have  been  very  pr&* 
valent,  it  may  well  be  affirmed  and  supported  that 
there  has  been  generally  something  found  amiss  in 
the  constitution  or  in  the  conduct  of  government* 
The  people  have  no  interest  in  disorder.  When 
they  do  wrong,  it  is  their  error,  not  their  crime. 
But  with  the  governing  part  of  the  state  it  is  &r 
otherwise ;"  and  he  quotes  the  saying  of  Sully : 
^^  Pour  la  populace,  ce  n^est  jamais  par  «ivie  d'atta* 
quer  qu'elle  se  soul^ve,  mais  par  impatience  de 
soufirir."  (lb.  224.)  Again,  of  the  people  as 
^'  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey 
tbem  " — ^'  I  see  no  other  way  for  the  preservation 
of  a  decent  attention  to  public  interest  in  the 
representatives,  but  the  interposition  of  the  body  of 
the  people  itself^*  whenever  it  shall  appear  by 

*  Ital.  in  orig. 
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tome  flagrant  and  notorious  act, — by  some  capital 
innoTatioD — ^that  these  representatiyes  are  going  to 
overleap  the  fences  of  the  law,  and  to  introduce 
an  arbitrary  power.  This  interposition  is  a  most 
uni^easant  remedy.  But  if  it  be  a  legal  remedy, 
it  is  intended  on  scnne  occasion  to  be  used ;  to  be 
nsed  then  only  when  it  is  evident  that  nothing  else 
can  bold  the  constitution  to  its  true  principles.  It 
'»  not  in  Parliament  alone  that  the  remedy  for 
parliamantary  disorders  can  be  completed ;  hardly 
indeed  can  it  begin  there.  UntU  a  confidence  in 
government  is  re-established,  the  people  ought  to 
be  excited  to  a  more  strict  and  detailed  attention 
to  the  conduct  of  their  representatives.  Standards 
for  judging  more  systematically  upon  their  conduct 
ought  to  be  settled  in  the  meetings  of  counties  and 
corporations.  Frequent  and  correct  lists  of  the 
voters  in  all  important  questions  ought  to  be  pro* 
cored."  {lb.  324.)  The  reasons  which  called  for 
popular  interposition,  and  made  him  preach  it  at 
a  season  of  unprecedented  popular  excitement,  are 
stated  to  be  "the  immense  revenue,  enormous 
debt,  and  mighty  establishments ;"  and  he  requires 
the  ilouse  of  Commons  **  to  bear  some  stamp  of 
the  actual  disposition  of  the  people  at  large;" 
adding,  that  ^*it  wouM  be  a  more  natural  and 
tolerable  evil,  that  the  House  should  be  infiscted 
with  every  q>idemical  frenzy  of  the  people,  as  this 
would  indicate  some  consanguinity,  some  sympathy 


0 
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of  nature  with  their  constiturats,  than  that  they 
ahould  in  all  cases  be  wholly  untouched  by  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people  out  of  doors.'' 
iNow  let  us  step  aside  for  a  moment  to  remark^ 
that  the  '^  immense  revenue**  was  under  10  millions ;, 
the  "  enofTnous  debt/*  130 ;  and  the  "  mighty  est€h 
hUshments**  cost  about  6  millions  a-year.  The 
statesman  who,  on  this  account,  recommended 
popular  interference  in  1770,  lived  to  see  the* 
revenue  24  millions ;  the  debt,  350 ;  the  establish* 
ment,  30;  and  the  ruling  principle  of  his  latter 
4Elays  was  the  all-sufRciency  of  Parliament  and  the 
Crown,  and  the  fatal  consequence  of  according  to 
the  people  the  slightest  share  of  direct  power  in 
the  state. 

His  theoretical  view  of  the  constitution  in  those 
days  was  as  different  from  the  high  monarchical 
tone  of  his  latter  writings.  The  King  was  then 
**  the  representative  of  the  people," — "  so  "  (he 
adds)  ^'are  the  Lords;  so  are  the  Judges;  they 
are  all  trustees  for  the  people,  as  well  as  the  Com^ 
mons,  because  no  power  is  given  for  the  sole  sake 
of  the  holder ;  and  although  government  certainly 
is  an  institution  of  divine  authority,  yet  its  forms, 
and  the  persons  who  administer  it,  all  originate 
from  the  people."  And  then  comes  that  immortal 
passage  so  often  cited,  and  which  ought  to  be 
blazoned  in  letters  of  fire  over  the  porch  of  the 
Commons'  House ;  illustrating  the  doctrine  it  sets 
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out  with,  that  '^  thdr  rejNreseiitatives  are  a^  control 
for  the  people,  and  not  upon  the  people  ;•  and  that 
the  virtue,  spirit^  and  essence  of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons consist  in  its  being  the  express  image  of  the 
,  feelings  of  the  nation/'  {Ibid,  288.)^  It  may  be 
superfluous  to  add,  that  one  so  deeply  imbued  with 
the  soundest  principles  of  a  free  constitution  must 
always  have  regarded  the  Bourbon  rulers  with 
singular  dislilce,  while  he  saw  in  the  English 
government  the  natural  ally  of  Liberty,  whereso- 
ever she  was  struggling  with  her  chains.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  same  fiunous  work,  he  exclaims, 
**  Such  was  the  conquest  of  Corsica,  by  the  pro- 
fessed enemies  of  the  freedom  of  mankind,  in  deft- 


*  **  A  vigilant  and  jealous  eye  over  executory  and  judicial 
magistracy ;  an  anxious  care  of  public  money ;  an  openness, 
approaching  towards  fsEu^ility,  to  public  complaint;  these 
seem  to  be  the  true  characteristics  of  a  House  of  Commons. 
But  an  addressing  House  of  Commons  and  a  petitioning 
nation ;  a  House  of  Commons  full  of  confidence,  when  the 
nation  is  plunged  in  despair ;  in  the  utmost  harmony  with 
ministers  whom  the  people  regard  with  the  utmost  abhor- 
rence ;  who  vote  thanks,  when  the  public  opinion  calls  upon 
them  for  impeachments ;  who  are  eager  to  grant,  when  the 
general  voice  demands  account ;  who  in  all  disputes  between 
the  people  and  the  administration  pronounce  against  the 
people;  who  punish  their  disorders,  but  refuse  even  to 
inquire  into  the  provocations  to  them ;  this  is  an  unnatural, 
a  monstrous  state  of  things  in  the  constitution.  Such  an 
assembly  may  be  a  great,  wise,  awful  senate ;  but  it  is  not 
to  any  popular  purpose  a  House  of  Commons." — (Jtb,  289.) 

VOL.  I.  K 
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ance  of  those  who  were  formerly  its  professed 
defenders."  (^Ibid.  212.) 

Although  it  canROt  be  denied  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  deference  which  Mr.  Burke's  later 
and  more  celebrated  opinions  are  entitled  to  com- 
mand is  thus  taken  away,  and,  as  it  were,  shared 
by  the  conflicting  authority  of  his  earlier  sentiments, 
his  disciples  may,  nevertheless,  be  willing  to  rest 
his  claims  to  a  reverent,  if  not  an  implicit  observ- 
ance upon  the  last,  as  the  maturest  eflbrts  of  his 
genius.  Now,  it  appears  evident  that,  in  this  ex- 
traordinary person,  the  usual  progress  of  the  facul- 
ties in  growth  and  decline  was  in  some  measure 
reversed ;  his  fancy  became  more  vivid, — it  burnt, 
as  it  were,  brighter  before  its  extinction;  while 
age,  which  had  only  increased  that  light,  lessened 
the  power  of  profiting  from  it,  by  wealsening  the 
judgment  as  the  imagination  gained  luxuriance  and 
strength.  Thus,  his  old  age  resembled  that  of  other 
men  in  one  particular  only ;  he  was  more  haunted 
by  fears,  and  more  easily  became  the  dupe  of  im- 
posture as  well  as  alarm. 

It  is  quite  vain  now  to  deny  that  the  unfiivour- 
able  decision  which  those  feelings  led  him  to  form 
of  the  French  Revolution  was,  in  the  main,  incor- 
rect and  exaggerated.  That  he  was  right  in  ex- 
pecting much  confusion  and  mischief  from  the  pas- 
sions of  a  whole  nation  let  loose,  and  influenced 
only  by  the  various  mobs  of  its  capital,  literary  and 
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political,  in  the  assemblies,  the  club-rooms,  the 
theatres,  and  the  streets,  no  one  can  doubt ;  and  his 
apprehensions  were  certainly  not  shared  by  the  body 
of  his  pculy.  But  beyond  this  very  scanty  and  not 
very  difficult  portion  of  his  predictions,  it  would  be 
hard  to  show  any  signal  instance  of  their  fulfilment. 
Except  in  lamenting  the  excesses  of  the  times 
of  terror,  and  in  admitting  them  to  form  a  large 
deduction  £rom  the  estimate  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Bevolutlon,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  point 
out  a  single  opinion  of  his  which  any  rational  and 
moderate  man  of  the  present  day  will  avow.  Those 
who  claim  for  Mr.  Burke's  doctrines  in  1790  the 
praise  of  a  sagacity  and  foresight  hardly  human, 
would  do  well  to  recollect  his  speech  on  the  Army 
Estimates  of  that  year.  It  is  published  by  himself, 
corrected,*  and  its  drift  is  to  show  the  uselessness 
of  a  large  force,  because  "France  must  now  be 
considered  as  expunged  out  of  the  system  of  Eu- 
rope ;"  it  expresses  much  doubt  if  she  can  ever  re- 
sume her  station  "  as  a  leading  power ;"  anticipates 
the  language  of  the  rising  generation —  Gallos  quo- 
que  in  hellis  floruisse  audivimus ;  and  decides  that, 
at  all  events,  her  restoration  to  anything  like  a  sub- 
stantive existence  must,  under  a  republic,  be  the 
work  of  much  time.  Scarce  two  years  elapsed  be- 
fore this  same  France,  without  any  change  whatever 
in  her  situation,  except  the  increase  of  the  anarchy 

*  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  1. 
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that  had  expunged  her  from  the  map,  declared  war 
on  Austria,  and  in  a  few  months  more  carried  her 
conquests  so  much  farther  than  Louis  XIY.  had 
done,  when  the  firmness  and  judgment  of  King 
William  opposed  him,  that  Mr.  Burke  now  said  a 
universal  league  was  necessary  to  avert  her  universal 
dominion,  and  that  it  was  a  question  whether  shie 
would  suffer  any  one  throne  to  stand  in  Europe. 
The  same  eulogists  of  Mr.  Burke*s  sagacity  would 
also  do  well  to  recollect  those  yearly  predictions  of 
the  complete  internal  ruin  which  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod alternated  with  alarms  at  the  foreign  aggran- 
disement of  the  Republic ;  they  all  originated  in 
liis  famous  work — though  it  contains  some  prophe- 
cies too  extravagant  to  be  borrowed  by  his  most 
servile  imitators.  Thus  he  contends  that  the  popu- 
lation of  France  is  irreparably  diminished  by  the 
Bevolution,  and  actually  adopts  a  calculation  which 
makes  the  distress  of  Paris  require  above  two  mil- 
lions sterling  for  its  yearly  relief ;  a  sum  sufficient 
to  pay  each  £unily  above  seventeen  pounds,  or  to 
defray  its  whole  expenditure  in  that  country. 

But  on  these  grounds  a  further  allowance  is  made, 
and  a  new  deduction  introduced,  from  the  sum  total 
of  the  deference  paid  to  his  authority.  It  is  said 
that  the  sagacity  and  penetration  which  we  are  bid 
to  reverence  were  never  at  £iult,  unless  on  points 
where  strong  feelings  interfered.  The  proposition 
must  be  admitted,  and  without  any  qualification. 
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But  it  leads  not  to  an  abatement  merely — it  operates 
a  release  of  the  whole  debt  of  deference  and  respect. 
For  one  clever  man's  opinion  is  just  as  good  as  an- 
other's, if  both  are  equally  uninfluenced  by  passions 
and  feelings  of  every  kind.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that  on  another  subject  as  well  as  the  French 
Revolution  Mr.  Burke's  prejudices  warped  his  judg- 
ment. When  strongly  interested  he  was  apt  to  re- 
gard things  in  false  colours  and  distorted  shape. 
The  fate  of  society  for  many  years  hung  upon 
Hastings's  Impeachment;  during  that  period  he 
exhausted  as  much  vituperation  upon  the  East 
Indians  in  this  country  as  he  afterwards  did  on  the 
Jacobins ;  and  he  was  not  more  ready  to  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Fox  on  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
France,  than  he  had  been  a  year  before  to  attack 
Mr.  Erskine  with  every  weapon  of  personal  and 
professional  abuse,  upon  a  slighter  difference  about 
the  Abating  of  the  Impeachment.  Nay,  afler  the 
Hastings  question  might  have  been  supposed  for- 
gotten, or  merged  in  the  more  recent  controversy 
on  French  afi^rs,  he  deliberately  enumerates  among 
the  causes  of  alarm  at  French  principles,  the  pre- 
valence of  the  East  India  interest  in  England ; 
ranks  ^^ Nabobs"  with  the  Diplomatic  Body  all 
over  Europe,  as  naturally  and  incurably  Jacobin  ; 
and  warns  this  country  loudly  and  solemnly  against 
suffering  itself  to  be  overthrown  by  a  "  Bengal 
junto." 
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The  like  infirmity  of  a  judgment,  weakened,  no 
doubt,  by  his  temper,  pursued  him  in  his  later 
years  through  the  whole  details  of  the  question 
that  excited  him  most,  when  France  was  the  master 
topic.  He  is  blinded  to  the  impressions  on  his  very 
senses,  not  by  the  ^  light  shining  inward,*  but  by 
the  heat  of  his  passions.  He  sees  not  what  all  other 
men  behold,  but  what  he  wishes  to  see,  or  what  his 
pr^udices  and  fiuitasies  suggest ;  and  having  once 
pronounced  a  dogma,  the  most  astounding  contra- 
dictions that  events  can  give  him  assail  his  mind, 
and  even  his  senses,  in  vain.  Early  in  1790  he 
pronounced  France  extinguished,  as  regarded  her 
external  force ;  but  at  the  end  of  1793,  when  the 
second  attempt  to  invade  her  had  ended  in  the  utter 
discomfiture  of  the  assailants,  when  she  was  rioting 
in  the  successes  of  an  offensive  war,  and  had  armed 
her  whole  people  to  threaten  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
he  still  sees  in  her  situation  nothing  but  ^'  complete 
ruin,  without  the  chance  of  resurrection,"  and  still 
reckons  that,  when  she  recovers  her  nominal  exist- 
ence by  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  '^  it  will  be 
as  much  as  all  her  neighbours  can  do,  by  a  steady 
guarantee,  to  keep  her  upon  her  basis."*  (Works, 
VII.  185.)  That  he  should  confound  all  persons, 
as  well  as  things,  in  his  extravagant  speculations, 
surprises  less  than  such  delusions  as  this.     We  are 

*  She  had  at  that  time  750.000  men  under  arms,  without 
calling  out  the  second  conscription. 
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little  astonished  at  finding  him  repeatedly  class  the 
humane  and  chivalrous  La  Fayette  with  the  mon- 
ster  Robespierre ;  but  when  we  find  him  pursuing 
his  theory,  that  all  Atheists  are  Jacobins,  so  far  as 
to  charge  Hume  with  being  a  leveller,  and  pressing 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  so  &r  as  to  insinuate 
that  Priestley  was  an  Atheist,  we  pause  incredu- 
lous over  the  sad  devastation  which  a  disordered 
£uicy  can  make  in  the  finest  understanding,  (vii. 
58.) 

That  the  warlike  policy  which  he  recommended 
against  France  was  more  consistent  than  the  course 
pursued  by  the  ministry,  may  be  admitted.  The 
weak  and  ruinous  plan  of  leaving  the  enemy  to  con- 
quer all  Europe,  while  we  wasted  our  blood  and 
our  treasure  in  taking  Sugar  Islands,  to  increase  the 
African  slave-trade,  and  mow  down  whole  armies 
by  pestilence,  has  been  oftentimes  punted  in  strong 
colours,  never  stronger  than  the  truth ;  and  our 
arms  only  were  successful  when  this  wretched  sys- 
tem was  abandoned.  But  if  Mr.  Burke  faintly  and 
darkly  arraigned  this  plan  of  operations,  it  was  on 
grounds  so  purely  fancifiil,  and  he  dashed  the  truth 
with  such  a  mixture  of  manifest  error,  that  he  un- 
avoidably both  prevented  his  counsels  from  being 
respected,  and  subjected  his  own  policy  to  imputa- 
tions full  as  serious  as  those  he  brought  against  the 
government.  He  highly  approved  of  the  Emigra- 
tion, because  France  was  no  longer  in,  but  out  of, 
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France ;  he  insisted  on  an  invasion,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  restoring  monarchy  and  punishing  its 
enemies^  he  required  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
attackmg  army  to  be  composed  of  the  bands  of 
French  gentlemen,  emigrants,  and  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  the  exiled  priests ;  and,  in  order  to  make 
the  movement  more  popular,  they  were  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  proclamation  of  solemn  leagues  among 
the  allies,  never  to  treat  with  a  republic  that  had 
slain  its  king,  and  formal  announcements  that  they 
entered  the  country  to  punish  as  well  as  to  restore. 
Mr.  Burke  lived  not  to  see  the  power  of  the  re- 
volutionary government  extend  itself  resistless  in 
the  direction  he  had  pronounced  impossible,  or 
prove  harmless  in  the  only  way  he  deemed  it  for- 
midable. The  downfal  of  that  government  he 
lived  not  to  see  thrice  accomplished,  without  one 
of  his  plans  being  followed.  Yet  let  us  not  doubt 
his  opinions  upon  the  restoration  of  his  favourite 
dynasty,  had  he  survived  its  exile.  With  all  his 
bright  genius  and  solid  learning,  his  venerable  name 
would  have  been  found  at  the  head,  or  rather  say 
in  advance,  of  the  most  universally  and  most  justly 
contemned  faction  in  the  world.  The  '^  Ultras  " 
would  have  owned  him  for  their  leader,  and  would 
have  admitted  that  he  went  beyond  them  in  the 
uncompromising  consistency  of  his  extravagant 
dogmas.  He  who  had  deemed  the  kind  of  punish- 
ments that  should  be  meted  out,  the  most  important 
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point  to  settle  previously,  and  had  thonght  it  neces- 
sary, in  many  a  long  and  laboured  page,  to  discuss 
this  when  the  prospects  of  the  Bourbons  were 
desperate  (yii.  187),  and  to  guard  them  by  all  ai^ii- 
ments  against  listening  to  plans  of  amnesty,  would 
have  objected  vehemently  to  every  one  act  of  the 
restored  government ;  regarded  the  charter  as  an 
act  of  abdication  ;  the  security  of  property  as  rob- 
bery and  sacrilege ;  the  impunity  of  the  Jacobins, 
as  making  the  monarch  an  accessary  after  the  i^ct 
to  his  brother's  murder  ;  and  what  all  men  of  sound 
minds  regarded  as  a  state  of  great  improvement, 
blessing  the  country  with  much  happiness,  freeing 
it  &om  many  abuses,  and  giving  it  precious  hopes 
of  liberty,  he  would  have  pronounced  the  height 
of  misery  and  degradation.  If  such  had  not  proved 
to  be  his  views,  living  in  our  times,  he  must  have 
changed  all  the  opinions  which  he  professed  up  to 
the  hour  of  his  death. 

Upon  one  subject  alone  could  he  have  been  found 
ranged  witH  the  Liberal  party  of  the  present  day ; 
he  always,  from  a  very  early  period,  and  before 
sound  principles  were  disseminated  on  questions  of 
political  economy,  held  the  most  enlightened  opi- 
nions on  all  subjects  of  mercantile  policy  ;  and  these 
sound  opinions  he  retained  to  the  last :  here  his 
mind  seemed  warped  by  no  bias,  and  his  profound 
understanding  and  habits  of  observation  kept  him 
right.     His  works  abound  with  just  and  original 

k3 
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reflections  upon  these  matters,  and  they  form  a 
^riking  contrast  to  the  narrow  views  which,  in  his 
latter  years,  he  was  prone  to  take  of  all  that  touched 
the  interests  and  the  improvement  of  mankind. 
For  his  whole  habits  of  thinking  seemed  perverted 
by  the  dread  of  change ;  and  he  never  reflected, 
except  in  the  single  case  of  the  Irish  Catholics, 
that  the  surest  way  of  bringing  about  a  violent  re- 
volution is  to  resist  a  peaceful  reform. 

As  he  dreaded  i^l  plans  of  amendment  which 
sought  to  work  by  perceivable  agency  and  within  a 
moderate  compass  of  time,  so  he  distrusted  all  who 
patronised  them — asserting  their  conduct  to  be  wild 
and  visionary  enthusiasm  at  the  best,  but  generally 
imputing  their  zeal  to  some  sinister  motives  of  per- 
sonal interest :  most  unjustly — most  unphilosophi- 
cally — most  unthinkingly.  It  is  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  men  connected  with  the  upper  ranks  of 
society,  and  separated  from  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, to  undervalue  things  which  only  affect  the 
rights  or  the  interests  of  the  people.  Against  this 
leaning  to  which  he  had  yielded,  it  becomes  them 
to  struggle,  and  their  honest  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  peac^ble  improvement,  their  virtuous  labours 
bestowed  in  advancing  the  dignity  and  happiness  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  their  perils  and  their  losses 
encountered  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  oppressed 
men,  are  the  most  glorious  titles  to  the  veneration 
of  the  good  and  the  wise ;  but  they  are  titles  which 
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he  would  have  scomfally  rejeeted,  or  covered  with 
the  tide  of  his  iod^nant  sarcasm,  whom  Providence 
had  endowed  with  such  rare  parts,  and  originally 
imbued  with  such  love  of  liberty,  that  he  seemed 
especially  raised  up  as  an  instrument  for  instructing 
and  mending  his  kind. 

Of  Mr.  Burke's  genius  as  a  writer  and  an  orator, 
we  have  now  spoken  at  great,  though  not  needless 
length;  and  it  would  not  have  been  necessary 
to  dwell  longer  on  the  subject,  but  for  a  sketch 
of  a  very  different  kind,  drawn  by  another  hand, 
from  which  a  more  accurate  resemblance  might 
have  been  expected.  That  Mr.  Burke,  with  extra- 
ordinary  powers  of  mind,  cultivated  to  a  wonderful 
degree,  was  a  person  of  eccentric  nature ;  that  he 
was  one  mixture  of  incongruous  extremes ;  that  his 
opinions  were  always  found  to  be  on  the  outermost 
verge  of  those  which  could  be  held  upon  any  ques- 
tion ;  that  he  was  wholly  wild  and  impracticable  in 
his  views ;  that  he  knew  not  what  moderation  or 
modification  was  in  any  doctrine  which  he  ad- 
vanced ;  but  was  utterly  extravagant  in  whatever 
judgment  he  formed,  and  whatever  sentiment  he 
expressed ; — such  was  the  representation  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  and  which,  considering  the  dis- 
tinguished quarter  it  proceeded  from,*  seems  to 
justify  some  further  remark ;  the  rather,  because 
we  have  already  adnutted  the  fiiults  to  exist  in  one 

*  Lord  Melboome  in  the  House  of  Lords,  July,  1838. 
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portion  of  his  opinions,  which  are  now  attempted 
to  be  affirmed  respecting  the  whole.  Without 
being*  followers  of  Mr.  Burke's  political  principles, 
or  indiscriminate  admirers  of  his  course  as  a  states- 
man— the  capacity  in  which  he  the  least  shone, 
especially  during  the  few  latter  and  broken  years 
of  his  illustrious,  chequered,  and  care-worn  life— 
we  may  yet  affirm  that,  with  the  exception  of  his 
writings  upon  the  French  Revolution —an  exer- 
tion itself  to  be  qualified  and  restricted — it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  statesman  of  any  age  whose 
opinions  were  more  habitually  marked  by  modera- 
tion ;  by  a  constant  regard  to  the  results  of  actual 
experience,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  an  enlarged 
reason ;  by  a  fixed  determination  always  to  be  prac- 
tical, at  the  time  he  was  giving  scope  to  the  most 
extensive  general  views ;  by  a  cautious  and  prudent 
abstinence  from  all  extreme,  and  especially  from 
those  towards  which  the  general  complexion  of  his 
political  principles  tending,  he  felt  the  more  neces- 
sity for  being  on  his  guard  against  the  seduction. 

This  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  policgr 
through  life.  A  brilliant  fancy  and  rich  learning 
did  not  more  characterise  his  discourse,  than  this 
moderation  did  his  counsels.  Imagination  did  not 
more  inspire  or  deep  reflection  inform  his  elo- 
quence, than  a  wise  spirit  of  compromise  between 
theory  and  practice — ^between  all  opposing  ex- 
^-emes— governed  his  choice  of  measures.     This 
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was  by  tbe  extremes  of  both  parties,  but  more 
especially  of  liis  own,  greatly  complained  of:  they 
could  not  always  comprehend  it,  and  tkey  could 
never  relish  it,  because  their  own  understanding 
aad . information  reached  it  not;  and  the  selfish 
views  of  their  ip^iuaer  natiire  were  thwarted  by  it. 
In  his  speeches,  by  the. length  at  which  he  dwelt 
on  topics,  and  the  veliemence  of  his  expressions,  he 
was  often  deficient  in  judgments  Sut  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  opinions  no  such  defect  could  be  per- 
ceived ;  he  well  and  warily  propounded  all  practical 
consideratioqs ;  and  although  he  viewed  many  sub- 
jects in  different  lights  at  the  earlier  and  the  later 
periods  of  his  time,  and  is  thus  often  quoted  for 
opposite  purposes  by  reasoners  on  different  sides  of 
the  great  political  controversy,  he  himself  never 
indulged  in  wild  or  thoughtless  extremes.  He 
brought  this  spirit  of  moderation  into  public  affairs 
with  him ;  and,  if  we  except  the  very  end  of  his 
life  when  he  had  ceased  to  live  much  in  public,  it 
stuck  by  him  to  the  last.  "  I  pitched  my  Whig- 
gism  low,"  said  he,  **  that  I  might  keep  by  it."  With 
his  own  followers  his  influence  was  supreme ;  and 
over  such  men  as  Dr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  W.  Elliott, 
and  the  late  Lord  Minto,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Ellises,  the  Freres,  and  the  Cannings,  no  man  of 
immoderate  and  extreme  opinions  ever  could  have 
retained  this  sway.  Mr.  Wilberforce  compares 
their  deference  for  him  with  the  treatment  of  Ahi- 
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tophel :  ^'  It  was  as  if  one  meant  tx>  inquire  of  the 
oracle  of  the  Lord."*  Hear  again  the  words  of 
one  who  knew  him  well,  for  he  had  studied  him 
much,  and  had  been  engaged  in  strenuous  contro- 
versy against  him.  Speaking  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  his  strong  opinions  respecting  French 
afiairs,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  as  justly  as  pro- 
foundly observed  to  Mr.  Homer — "  So  great  is  the 
effect  of  a  single  inconsistency  with  the  whole 
course  of  a  long  and  wise  political  life,  that  the 
greatest  philosopher  in  practice  whom  the  world 
ever  saw,  passes  with  the  superficial  vulgar  for  a  hot- 
brained  enthusiast."  Sir  James  Mackintosh  never 
dreamt  that  all  the  temperate  wisdom  of  the  orations 
upon  American  affairs — all  the  profound  and  prac- 
tical discretion  which  breathes  over  each  page  of 
the  discussion  upon  the  "  Present  Discontents" — 
all  the  truly  enlarged  principles  of  retrenchment, 
but  tempered  with  the  soundest  and  most  rational 
views  of  each  proposition's  bearing  upon  the  whole 
frame  of  our  complicated  government,  which  have 
made  the  celebrated  speech  upon  '^Economical 
Reform"  the  manual  of  every  moderate  and  con- 
stitutional reformer — all  the  careful  regard  for 
facts,  as  well  as  abstract  principles,  the  nice  weigh- 
ing of  opposite  arguments,  the  acute  perception  of 
practical  consequences,  which  presided  over  his 
whole  opinions  upon  commercial  policy,  especially 
*  Lift  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  U.  p.  211. 
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on  the  questions  connected  with  Scarcity  and  the 
Com  Laws — all  the  mingled  firmness,  hmnanity, 
80<andnes8  of  practical  judgment,  and  enlargement 
of  speculatiye  views,  which  governed  his  opinions 
upon  the  execution  of  the  Criminal  Law — all  the 
spirit  of  reform  and  toleration,  tempered  with  cau- 
tious circumspection  of  surrounding  connexions 
and  provident  foresight  of  possible  consequences, 
which  marked  and  moved  his  wise  and  liberal 
advice  upon  the  affiurs  of  the  Irish  hierarchy — 
that  all  would  have  been  forgotten  in  the  perusal 
of  a  few  vi<^ent  invectives  or  exaggerated  senti- 
ments called  forth  by  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  which,  as  his  unrivalled  sagacity  had 
foreseen  them,  when  the  rest  of  his  party,  intoxi- 
cated with  the  victory  over  despotism,  could  not 
even  look  towards  any  consequences  at  all ;  so  he 
not  very  unnaturally  r^arded  as  the  end  and  con- 
summation of  that  mighty  event, — mistaking  the 
turbulence  by  which  the  tempest  and  the  flood 
were  to  clear  the  stream,  for  the  perennial  defile- 
ment of  its  waters. 

Nor,  though  we  have  shown  the  repugnance  of 
his  earlier  to  his  later  opinions,  must  it  after  all  be 
set  down  to  the  account  of  a  heated  imagination 
and  an  unsound  judgment,  that  even  upon  the 
French  Bevolution  he  betrayed  so  much  violence 
in  his  language,  and  carried  his  opinions  to  a  length 
which  all  men  now  deem  extravagant ;  or  that  he 
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at  0)1^  time  was  so  tnisled'by  the  appearaiiees  of 
the  hotLT  as  to  dmid  the  i^ffacteg  of  Francsfe  from 
the  map  of  Europe.  "Wfeare  now  filling  the  safe 
and  easy  chair  (ft  him  "vt^ho  judges  after  the  events 
and  appeals  to  things' as  certainly  kwown,  vhiek 
the  veil  of  futurity  concealed  from  them  ihat  went 
before.  !£very'  dne  must  allow  that  the  change 
which  sirobk  France 'tb  hiefr  centre  "and  fixed  tJbe 
gaze  of  miankind  Was  an  event  of  prodigious  magni- 
tude; and  that  he  "who  was  called  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  its  import,  'and  to  foretell  its  conse- 
quences, and  to  -shape  hh  counsels  upon  the  con- 
duct to  be  pursued  regarding  it,  was  placed  in 
circumstances  wholly  new,  and  had  to  grope  his 
way  without  any  light  whatever  from  the  expe- 
rience of  past  times.  Mr.  Burke  could  only  see 
mischief  in  it^  view  it  on  whatever  side  or  from 
Whatever  point  he  would ;  and  he  regarded  the  con- 
sequences as  pregnant  with  danger  to  all  other 
countries,  as  well  as  to  the  one  which  he  saw  laid 
waste  or  about  to  be  devastated  by  its  progress. 
That  for  a  time  he  saw  right,  no  one  now  can 
affect  to  deny.  "When  all  else  in  this  country  could 
foresee  nothing  but  good  to  France,  from  the  great 
improvement  so  suddenly  wrought  in  her  institu- 
tions, he  plainly  told  them  that  what  they  were 
pleased  with  viewing  as  the  lambent  flame  of  a 
iire-work  was  the  glare  of  a  volcanic  explosion 
which  would  cover  France  and  Europe  with  the 
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fuios  of  all  their  institutions,  and  fill  the  air  with 
Cimmerian  darkness,  through  the  confusion  of 
which  neither  the  useful  light  of  day  nor  the 
cheering  prospect  of  heaven  could  be  descried. 
The  suddenness  of  the  improvement  which  de- 
Mghted  all  else,  to  his  sagacious  and  &r-sighted 
eye,  aided  doubtless  by  the  reflecting  glass  of  past 
experience  and  strengthened  by  the  wisdom  of 
other  days  in  which  it  had  been  steeped,  presented 
the  very  cause  of  distrust,  and  foreboding,  and 
alarm.  It  was  because  his  habit  of  mind  was  cau- 
tious and  calculating, — not  easily  led  away  by  a 
&ir  outside,  not  apt  to  run  into  extremes,  given  to 
sober  reflection,  and  fond  of  correcting,  by  prac- 
tical views  and  by  the  lessons  of  actual  observation, 
the  plausible  suggestions  of  theory, — that  he  be- 
held, with  doubt  and  apprehension,  Governments 
pulled  down  and  set  up  in  a  day — Constitutions, 
the  slow  work  of  centuries,  taken  to  pieces  and  re- 
constructed like  an  eight-day  clock.  He  is  not 
without  materials,  were  he  to  retort  the  charge  of 
easily  running  into  extremes  and  knowing  not 
where  to  stop,  upon  those  who  were  instantly  fas^ 
cinated  with  the  work  of  1789,  and  could  not  look 
forward  to  the  consequences  of  letting  loose  four- 
and-twenty  millions  of  people  from  the  control 
under  which  ages  of  submission  to  arbitrary  rule 
and  total  disuse  of  civil  rights  had  kept  them. 
They  are  assuredly  without  the  means  of  demon- 
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strating  his  want  of  rejection  and  foresight.  For 
nearly  the  whole  period  during  which  he  survived 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution — ^for  five  of 
those  seven  years — all  his  predictions,  save  one 
momentary  expression,  had  been  more  than  ful* 
filled :  anarchy  and  bloodshed  had  borne  sway  in 
France;  conquest  and  convulsion  had  desolated 
Europe ;  and  even  when  he  closed  his  eyes  upon 
earthly  prospects,  he  left  this  portentous  meteor 
^^  with  fear  of  change  perplexing  monarchs."  The 
providence  of  mortals  is  not  often  able  to  penetrate 
so  £ir  as  this  into  futurity.  Nor  can  he  whose 
mind  was  filled  with  such  well-grounded  alarms  be 
justly  impeached  of  violence,  and  held  up  as  un- 
soundly given  to  extremes  of  opinion,  if  he  betrayed 
an  invincible  repugnance  to  sudden  revolutions  in 
the  system  of  policy  by  which  nations  are  governed, 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  see  the  restoration  of  the 
old  state  of  things  in  France,  as  the  harbinger  of 
repose  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

That  Mr.  Burke  did,  however,  err,  and  err 
widely,  in  the  estimate  which  he  formed  of  the 
merits  of  a  Restored  Government,  no  one  now  can 
doubt.  His  mistake  was  in  comparing  the  old 
regime  with  the  anarchy  of  the  Revolution;  to 
which  not  only  the  monarchy  of  France,  but  the 
despotism  of  Turkey  was  preferable.  He  never 
could  get  rid  of  the  belief  that  because  the 
change  had  been  effected  with  a  violence  which  pro- 
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duced,  and  iDevitably  prodaced,  the  conaequences 
foreseen  by  himself,  and  by  him  alone,  therefore 
the  tree  so  planted  must  for  ever  prove  incapable 
of  bearing  good  fruit.  He  forgot  that  after  the 
violence,  in  its  nature  temporary,  should  subside,  it 
might  be  both  quite  impossible  to  restore  the  old 
monarchy,  and  very  possible  to  form  a  new  and 
orderly  and  profitable  government  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  Republic.  Above  all,  he  had  seen  so  much 
present  mischief  wrought  to  fVance  during  the  con- 
vulsive struggle  which  was  not  over  before  his 
death,  that  he  could  not  persuade  himself  of  any 
possible  good.arisiog  to  her  from  the  mighty  change 
she  had  undergone.  All  this  we  now  see  clearly 
enough ;  having  survived  Mr.  Burke  nearly  fifty 
years,  and  witnessed  events  whicli  the  hardiest  dealers 
in  prophecies  assuredly  could  never  have  ventured 
to  foretell.  But  we  who  were  so  blind  to  the  early 
consequences  of  the  Revolution,  and  who  really  did 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  extreme  opi- 
nions, deaf  to  all  Mr.  Burke's  warnings ;  we  surely 
have  little  right  to  charge  him  with  blind  violence, 
\inreflecting  devotion  to  his  fancy,  and  a  disposition 
to  run  into  extremes.  At  one  time  they  who  op- 
posed his  views  were  by  many,  perhaps  by  the  ma- 
jority of  men,  accused  of  this  propensity.  After 
the  events  in  France  had  begun  to  affright  the 
people  of  this  country,  when  Mr.  Burke's  opinions 
were  found  to  have  been  well  grounded,  the  friends 
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of  liberty  would  not  give  up  their  fond  belief  that 
all  must  soon  come  right.  At  that  time  we  find 
Dean  Milner  writing  to  Mr,  Wilberforce  from 
Cambridge,  that  '^  Mr.  Fox's  old  friends  there  all 
gave  him  up,  and  most  of  them  said  he  was  mad."* 
In  the  imperfect  estimate  of  this  great  man's 
character  and  genius  which  we  have  now  con- 
cluded, let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  have  made 
any  very  large  exceptions  to  the  praise  unquestion- 
ably his  due.  We  have  only  abated  claims  pre- 
ferred by  his  unheeding  worshippers  to  more  than 
mortal  endowments — worshippers  who  with  the  true 
£inatical  spirit  adore  their  idol  the. more,  as  he 
proves  the  more  unsafe  guide;  and  who  chiefly 
valued  his  peculiarities  when  he  happened  to  err  on 
the  great  question  that  filled  the  latter  years  of  his 
life.  Enough  will  remain  to  command  our  admi- 
ration, after  it  shall  be  admitted  that  he  who  pos- 
sessed the  finest  &incy  and  the  rarest  knowledge 

•  Life  of  Wilberforce,  n,  p.  3.— This  was  written  early 
in  the  year  1793,  when  most  men  thought  Mr.  Burke  both 
moderate  and  right  "  There  is  scarce  one  of  his  (Mr.  Fox's) 
old  friends  here  at  Cambridge  who  is  not  disposed  to  give 
him  up,  and  most  say  he  is  mad.  I  think  of  him  much  as  I 
always  did ;  I  still  doubt  whether  he  has  bad  principles,  but 
I  think  it  pretty  plain  he  has  none ;  and  I  suppose  he  is 
ready  for  whatever  turns  up."  See,  too,  Lord  Wellesley's 
justly  celebrated  speech,  two  years  later,  on  French  affairs. 
It  is  re-published  in  Mr.  Martin's  edition  of  that  great 
statesman's  Despatches. 


>. 
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did  not  equally  excel  other  men  in  retaining  his 
sound  and  calm  judgment  at  a  season  of  peculiar 
emergency ;  enough  to  excite  our  wonder  at  the 
degree  in  which  he  was  gifted  with  most  parts  of 
genius,  though  our  credulity  be  not  staggered  by 
the  assertion  of  a  miraculous  union  of  them  all. 
"We  have  been  contemplating  a  great  marvel  cer- 
tainly, not  gazing  on  a  supernatural  sight ;  and  we 
retire  from  it  with  the  belief,  that  if  acuteness,  learn- 
ing, imagination,  so  unmeasured,  were  never  before 
combined,  yet  have  there  been  occasionally  wit- 
nessed in  eminent  men  greater  powers  of  close  rea- 
soning and  fervid  declamation,  oftentimes  a  more 
correct  taste,  and,  on  the  question  to  which  his 
mind  was  last  and  most  earnestly  applied,  a  safer 
judgment. 


(     218     ) 
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The  glory  of  Mr.  Burke's  career  oertainly  was  the 
.American  war,  during  which  he  led  the  Opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  until,  having  formed  a 
successor  more  renowned  than  himself,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded rather  than  superseded  in  the  command  of 
that  victorious  band  of  the  champions  of  freedom. 
This  disciple,  as  he  was  proud  to  acknowledge  him- 
self, was  Charles  James  Fox,  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen,  and  if  not  the  greatest  orator,  certainly 
the  most  accomplished  debater,  that  ever  appeared 
upon  the  theatre  of  public  afiairs  in  any  age  of  the 
world.  To  the  profuse,  the  various  learning  of  his 
master ;  to  his  exuberant  fancy,  to  his  profound  and 
mature  philosophy,  he  had  no  pretensions.  His 
knowledge  was  confined  to  the  ordinary  accomplish- 
ments of  an  English  education — ^intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  classics ;  the  exquisite  taste  which  that 
familiarity  bestows ;  and  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
history.  These  stores  he  afterwards  increased  rather 
than  diminished ;  for  he  continued  to  delight  in 
classical  reading ;  and  added  a  minute  and  profound 
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knowledge  of  modern  lang^uages,  with  a  deep  and 
accurate  studj  of  our  own  history  and  the  histoiy 
of  other  modern  states ;  insomuch  that  it  may  be 
questioned  if  any  politician  in  any  age  ever  knew 
so  thoroughly  the  various  interests  and  the  exact 
position  of  all  the  countries  with  which  his  own  had 
dealings  to  conduct  or  relations  to  maintain.  Be- 
yond these  solid  foundations  of  oratory  and  ample 
stores  of  political  information  his  range  did  not 
extend.  Of  natural  science,  of  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy, of  political  economy,  he  had  not  even  the 
rudiments ;  and  he  was  apt  to  treat  those  matters 
with  the  neglect,  if  not  the  contempt,  which  igno- 
rance can  rather  account  for  than  excuse.  He  had 
come  £ir  too  early  into  public  life  to  be  well 
grounded  in  a  statesman's  philosophy ;  like  his  great 
rival,  and  indeed  like  most  aristocratic  politicians, 
who  were  described  as  '^  rocked  and  dandled  into 
legislators  '*  by  one,*  himself  exempt  from  this  de- 
fective education ;  and  his  be^soming  a  warm  par- 
tisan at  the  same  early  age,  also  laid  the  foundation 
of  another  defect,  the  making  party  principle  the 
only  rule  of  conduct,  and  viewing  every  truth  of 
political  science  through  this  distorting  and  dis- 
colouring medium. 

But  if  such  were  the  defects  of  his  education,  the 
mighty  powers  of  his  nature  often  overcame  them, 
always  threw  them  into  the  shade.     A  preternatu- 

*  Mr.  Burke. 
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ral  quickness  of  apprehension,  which  enabled  him 
to  see  at  a  glance  what  cost  other  minds  the  labour 
of  an  investigation,  made  all  attainments  of  an  or- 
dinary kind  so  easy,  that  it  perhaps  disinclined  him 
to  those  which  not  even  his  acuteness  and  strength 
of  mind  could  master  without  the  pain  of  study. 
But  he  was  sure  as  well  as  quick ;  and  where  the 
heat  of  passion,  or  the  prejudice  of  party,  or  cer- 
tain little  peculiarities  of  a  personal  kind — certain 
mental  idiosyncrasies  in  which  he  indulged,  and 
which  produced  capricious  fimcies  or  crotchets — 
left  his  faculties  unclouded  and  unstunted,  no  man's 
judgment  was  more  sound  or  could  more  safely  be 
trusted.     Then  his  feelings  were  warm  and  kindly ; 
his  temper  was  sweet  though  vehement ;  like  that 
of  all  the  Fox  family,   his  nature  was  generous, 
open,  manly  ;  above  everything  like  dissimulation 
or  duplicity ;  governed  by  the  impulses  of  a  great 
and  benevolent  soul.     This  virtue,  so  much  beyond 
all  intellectual  graces,  yet  bestowed  its  accustomed 
influence  upon  the  faculties  of  his  understanding, 
and  gave  them  a  reach  of  enlargement  to  which 
meaner   natures  are  ever  strangers.     It  was   not 
more  certain  that  such  a  mind  as  his  should  be 
friendly  to  religious  toleration,  eager  for  the  asser- 
tion of  civil  liberty,  the  uncompromising  enemy  of 
craft  and   cruelty  in  all  their  forms, — from  the 
corruption  of  the  Treasury  and  the  severity  of  the 
penal  code,  up  to  the  oppression  of  our  American 
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colonies  and  the  African  slave-traffic, — than  that  it 
should  be  enlaiged  and  strengthened,  made  power* 
ful  in  its  grasp  and  consistent  in  its  purpose,  by  the 
same  admirable  and  amiable  qualities  which  bent 
it  always  towards  the  right  pursuit 

The  great  intellectual  gifts  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  ro« 
bust  structure  of  his  faculties,  naturally  governed 
his  oratory,  made  him  singularly  afiect  argument, 
and  led  him  to  a  close  grappling  with  every  sub- 
ject; despising  all  flights  of  imagination,  and  shun- 
ning everything  collateral  or  discursive.  This  turn 
of  mind,  too,  made  him  always  careless  of  orna- 
ment, often  negligent  of  accurate  diction.  There 
never  was  a  greater  mistake,  as  has  already  beei) 
remarked,*  than  the  fancying  a  close  resemblance 
between  his  eloquence  and  that  of  Demosthenes ; 
although  an  excellent  judge  (Sir  James  Mackintosh) 
fell  into  it,  when  he  pronounced  him  '^  the  most 
Demosthenean  speaker  since  Demosthenes."  That 
he  resembled  his  immortal  predecessor  in  despising 
all  useless  ornament,  and  all  declamation  for  decla« 
matron's  sake,  is  true  enough;  but  it  applies  to 
every  good  speaker  as  well  as  to  those  two  signal 
ornaments  of  ancient  and  modern  rhetoric.  That 
he  resembled  him  in  keeping  more  close  to  the  sub^ 
ject  in  hand,  than  many  good  and  even  great 
speakers  have  often  done,  may  also  be  affirmed  i 
yet  this  is  far  too  vague  and  remote  a  likeness  to 

*  Lord  Chatham. 

VOL.   I.  I, 
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justify  the  proposition  in  question ;  and  it  is  only  a 
diiFerence  in  degree,  and  not  a  specific  distinction 
between  him  and  others.  That  his  eloquence  was 
fervid,  rapid,  copious,  carrying  along  with  it  the 
minds  of  the  audience,  not  suffering  them  to  dwell 
upon  the  speaker  or  the  speech,  but  engrossing  their 
whole  attention,  and  keeping  it  fited  on  the  ques- 
tion, is  equally  certain ;  and  is  the  Only  real  resetn- 
blance  which  the  comparison  afibrd^.  But  then  the 
points  of  difference  are  as  numerous  as  they  are 
important,  and  they  strike  indeed  upon  the  most 
cursory  glance.  The  one  was  Ml  of  repetitions, 
recurring  again  and  agaAn  to  the  same  topic,  nay, 
to  the  same  view  of  it,  tOl  he  had  made  his  impres- 
sion complete ;  the  other  never  icame  back  upon  a 
ground  which  he  had  utterly  wasted  and  withered 
up  by  the  tide  of  fire  he  had  rolled  ov^r  it.  The 
one  dwelt  at  length,  and  with  many  word's,  on  his 
topics ;  the  other  performed  the  whole  at  a  blow, 
sometimes  with  a  word,  always  with  the  smallest 
number  of  words  possible.  The  one  frequently  was 
digressive,  even  narrative  and  copious  in  illustra- 
tion ;  in  the  other  no  deviation  from  his  course  was 
ever  to  be  perceived ;  no  disporting  on  the  borders 
of  his  way,  more  than  any  lingering  upon  it ;  but 
carried  rapidly  forward,  and  without  swerving  ta 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  like  the  engines  flying 
along  a  railway,  and  like  them  driving  everything 
out  of  sight  that  obstructed  his  resistless  course. 
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In  diction  as  well  as  in  thought  the  contrast  was 
alike  temarkable.  It  is  singular  that  any  one 
should  have  thought  of  likening  Mr.  Fox  to  the 
orator  of  whom  the  great  Roman  critic,  comparing 
him  with  Cicero,  has  said  so  well  and  so  judiciously 
— In  iUo  plus  cuttBj  in  hoc  pltts  ncUuree.  The 
Greek  was,  of  all  speakers,  the  one  who  most  care* 
fully  prepared  each  sentence ;  showing  himself  as 
seduloud  in  the  collocation  of  hiift  words  as  in  the 
selection.  His  composition,  accordingly,  is  a  mo* 
del  of  the  most  artificial  workmanship ;  yet  of  an 
art  so  happy  in  its  results  that  itself  is  wholly  con* 
cealed.  The  Englishman  was  negligent,  careless, 
slovenly  beyond  most  speakers ;  eren  his  most  bril- 
liant passages  were  the  inspirations  of  the  moment ; 
and  he  frequently  spoke  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
sometimes  delivered  whole  speeches,  without  being 
fluent  for  five  minutes,  or,  excepting  in  a  few  sound 
and  sensible  remarks  which  were  interspersed,  re* 
wardilig  the  hearer  with  a  single  redeeming  passage; 
Indeed,  to  the  last,  he  never  possessed,  unless  when 
much  animated,  any  great  fluency;  and  probably 
despised  it,  as  he  well  might,  if  he  only  regarded  its 
efilects  in  making  men  neglect  more  essential  qua- 
lities,— when  the  curse  of  being  fluent  speakers^ 
land  nothing  else,  has  fallen  on  them  and  on  their 
audience.  Nevertheless,  that  fluency — ^the  being 
able  easily  to  express  his  thoughts  in  correct  words 
— is  as  essential  to  a  speaks  as  drawing  to  a  painter. 

1.2 
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This  we  cannot  doubt,  any  more  than  we  can  refuse 
our  assent  to  the  proposition,  that  though  merely 
giving  pleasure  is  no  part  of  an  orator's  duty, 
yet  he  has  no  vocation  to  give  his  audience 
pain : — which  any  one  must  feel  who  listens  to  a 
speaker  delivering  himself  with  difficulty  and  he- 
sitation. 

The  practice  of  composition  seems  never  to  have 
been  familiar  to  Mr.  Fox.  His  speeches  show 
this  ;  perhaps  his  writings  still  more ;  because  there, 
the  animation  of  the  momentary  excitement  which 
often  carried  him  on  in  speaking  had  little  or  no 
play.  One  of  his  worst  speeches,  if  not  his  worst, 
is  that  upon  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford ;  and  it  is 
known  to  be  almost  the  only  one  he  had  ever  much 
prepared,  and  the  only  one  he  ever  corrected  for 
the  press.  His  *  History,'  too,  shows  the  same 
want  of  expertness  in  composition.  The  style  is 
pure  and  correct,  but  cold  and  lifeless :  it  is  even 
somewhat  abrupt  and  discontinuous ;  so  little  does  it 
flow  naturally  or  with  ease.  Yet,  when  writing  letters 
without  any  effort,  no  one  expressed  himself  more 
happily,  or  with  more  graceful  facility :  and  in  con- 
versation, of  which  he  only  partook  when  the  society 
was  small  and  intimate,  he  was  a  model  of  every  ex- 
cellence, whether  solid  or  gay,  plain  or  refined — ^fuU 
of  information,  witty  and  playful  betimes,  never  ill- 
natured  for  a  moment ; — above  all,  never  afraid  of 
an  argument,  as  so  many  eminent  men  are  wont  to 
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be ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  courting  discussion  on 
all  subjects,  perhaps  without  much  regard  to  their 
relative  importance ;  as  if  reasoning  were  his  natu* 
ral  element,  in  which  his  great  Acuities  moved  the 
most  freely.  An  admirable  judge,  but  himself 
addicted  to  reasoning  upon  general  principles,  the 
late  Mr.  Dumont,  used  to  express  his  surprise  at 
the  love  of  minute  discussion,  of  argumentation 
upon  trifling  subjects,  which  this  great  man  often 
showed.  But  the  cause  was  clear;  argument  he 
must  have;  and  as  his  studies,  except  upon  his* 
torical  and  classical  points,  had  been  extremely 
confined^  when  matters  of  a  political  or  critical 
cast  were  not  on  the  carpet,  he  took  whatever 
ordinary  matter  came  uppermost,  and  made  it  the 
subject  of  discussion.  To  this  circumstance  may 
be  added  his  playful  good-nature,  which  partook, 
as  Mr.  Gibbon  observed,  of  the  simplicity  of  a 
child ;  making  him  little  &istidious  and  easily  in- 
terested and  amused. 

Having  premised  all  these  qualifications,  it  must 
now  be  added,  that  Mr.  Fox's  eloquence  was  of  a 
kind  which,  to  comprehend,  you  must  have  heard 
himself.  When  he  got  feirly  into  his  subject,  was 
heartily  warmed  with  it,  he  poured  forth  words 
and  periods  of  fire  that  smote  you,  and  deprived 
you  of  all  power  to  reflect  and  rescue  yourself, 
while  he  went  on  to  seize  the  Acuities  of  the 
listener,  and  carry  them  captive  along  with  him 
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whithersoever  he  might  please  to  rush.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  doubt  that  he  was  a  &r  closer  rea* 
soner,  a  much  more  argumentative  speaker,  than 
Demosthenes ;  as  much  more  so  as  Demosthenes 
would  perhaps  have  been  than  Fox  had  he  lived 
in  our  times,  and  had  to  address  an  Englisih  House 
of  Commons.  For  it  is  the  kindred  mistake  of  those 
who  fancy  that  the  two  were  like  each  other,  to 
imagine  that  the  Grecian's  orations  are  long  chaiins 
of  ratiocination,  like  Sir  William  Grant's  argu* 
ments,  or  Euclid's  demonstrations.  They  are  close 
to  the  point ;  they  are  full  of  impressive  allusions ; 
they  abound  in  expositions  of  the  adversary's  in- 
consistency ;  they  are  loaded  with  bitter  invective ; 
they  never  lose  sight  of  the  subject ;  and  they 
never  quit  hold  of  the  hearer,  by  the  striking  ap- 
peals they  make  to  his  strongest  feelings  and  his 
favourite  recollections:  to  the  heart,  or  to  the 
quick  and  immediate  sense  of  inconsistency,  they 
are  always  addressed,  and  find  their  way  thither 
by  the  shortest  and  surest  road  ;  but  to  the  head, 
to  the  calm  and  sober  judgment,  as  pieces  of 
argumentation,  they  assuredly  are  not  addressed. 
But  Mr.  Fox,  as  he  went  along,  and  exposed  ab- 
surdity, and  made  inconsistent  arguments  clash, 
and  laid  bare  shuffling  or  hypocrisy,  and  showered 
down  upon  meanness,  or  upon  cruelty,  or  upon 
oppression,  a  pitiless  storm  of  the  most  fierce 
invective,  was  ever  forging  also   the  long,   and 
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compacted,  and  massive  chain  of  pure  demonstra- 
tion. 

There  was  no  weapon  of  argument  which  this 
gpreat  orator  more  happily  or  more  frequently 
wielded  than  wit, — the  wit  which  exposes  to  ridi- 
cule the  absurdity  or  inconsistency  of  an  adverse 
argument.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  we  believe  by 
Mr.  Frere,*  that  he  was  the  wittiest  speaker  of  his 
times ;  and  they  were  the  times  of  Sheridan  and  of 
Windham.  This  was  Mr.  Canning's  opinion,  and 
it  was  also  Mr.  Pitt's.  There  was  nothing  more 
awful  in  Mr.  Pitt's  sarcasm,  nothing  so  vexatious 
in  Mr.  Canning's  light  and  galling  raillery,  as  the 
battering  and  piercing  wit  with  which  Mr.  Fox  so 
often  interrupted,  but  always  supported,  the  heavy 
artillery  of  his  argumentative  declamation. 

**  Nonne  fbit  satins,  tristes  Amaryllidis  iras, 
Atqa^  superba  pati  &8ddia  ?    Noxme,  Menalcan  ?" 

In  debate  he  had  that  ready  discernment  of  an 
adversary's  weakness,  and  the  advantage  to  be 
taken  of  it,  which  is,  in  the  war  of  words,  what  the 
coup  deceit  of  a  practised  general  b  in  the  field. 
He  was  ever  best  in  reply :  his  opening  speeches 
were  almost  always    unsuccessful:    the    one    in 

*  See  *  Quarterly  Keview'  for  October,  1810. 
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1805,  Upon  the  Catholic  Question,  was  a  great  ex- 
ception ;  and  the  previous  meditation  upon  it,  afler 
having  heard  Lord  Qrenville's  able  opening  of  the 
same  question  in  the  House  of  Lords,  gave  him 
much  anxiety :  he  felt  exceedingly  nerv(msy  to  use 
the  common  expression.  It  was  a  noble  perform- 
ance, instinct  with  sound  principle ;  full  of  broad 
and  striking  views  of  policy  ;  abounding  in  mag- 
nanimous 'appeals  to  justice ;  and  bold  assertions  of 
right,  in  one  passage  touching  and  pathetic, — the 
description  of  a  Catholic  soldier's  feelings  on  re- 
viewing some  field  where  he  had  shared  the  dangers 
of  the  fight,  yet  repined  to  think  that  he  could 
never  taste  the  glories  of  command.  His  greatest 
speeches  were  those  in  1791,  on  the  Russian  arma- 
ment, on  Parliamentary  Reform  in  1797,  and  on 
the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1 803.  The  last  he  himself 
preferred  to  all  the  others ;  and  it  had  the  disad- 
vantage, if  it  be  not,  however,  in  another  sense, 
the  advantage,*  of  coming  afler  the  finest  speech, 
excepting  that  on  the  slave-trade,  ever  delivered 
by  his  great  antagonist.  But  there  are  passages  in 
the  earlier  speeches, — particularly  the  fierce  attack 
upon  Lord  Auckland  in  the  Russian  speech, — and 
the  impressive  and  vehement  summary  of  our  fail- 
ings and  our  misgovernment  in  the  Reform  speech, 

""  To  a  great  speaker,  it  is  always  an  advantage  to  follow 
a  powerful  adversary.  The  audience  is  prepared  for  atten- 
tion, nay,  even  feels  a  craving  for  some  answer. 
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wbich  it  would  be  hard  to  match  even  in  the 
speech  of  1803.  But  for  the  inferiority  of  the  isub- 
ject,  the  speech  upon  the  Westminster  Scrutiny  in 
1784  might  perhaps  be  justly  placed  at  the  head  of 
them  all.  The  surpassing  interest  of  the  question 
to  the  speaker  himself;  the  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  its  details  possessed  by  his  audience,  which 
made  it  sufficient  to  allude  to  matters  and  not  to 
state  them  ;*  the  undeniably  strong  grounds  of 
attack  which  he  had  against  his  adversary;  all 
conspire  to  make  this  great  oration  as  animated 
and  energetic  throughout,  as  it  is  perfectly  felicit* 
ous  both  in  the  choice  of  topics  and  the  handling 
of  them.  A  fortunate  cry  of  "  Order  y*  which  he 
early  raised  in  the  very  exordium,  by  affirming 
that  '^  &r  from  expecting  any  indulgence,  he  could 
scarcely  hope  for  bare  justice  from  the  House," 
gave  him  occasion  for  dwelling  on  this  topic,  and 
pressing  it  home  with  additional  illustration ;  till 
the  redoubled  blows  and  repeated  bursts  of  extem- 
poraneous declamation  almost  overpowered  the 
audience,  while  they  wholly  bore  down  all  further 
interruption.  A  similar  effect  is  said  to  have  been 
produced  by  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Flunket,  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  upon  some  one  calling 

'*'  This  is  one  main  cause  of  the  conciseness  and  rapidity 
of  the  Greek  orations ;  they  were  all  on  a  few  simple  topics 
thoroughly  known  to  the  whole  audience.  Much  of  their 
difficult  comes  also  f^m  this  source. 

1.3 
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out  to  take  down  his  words.  ''  Stop/'  said  this 
consummate  orator,  ^'  and  you  shall  have  some- 
thing more  to  take  down ;"  and  then  followed,  in  a 
torrent,  the  most  vehement  and  indignant  descrip^ 
tion  of  the  wrongs  which  his  country  had  sustained, 
and  had  still  to  endure. 

In  most  of  the  external  qualities  of  oratory,  Mr. 
Fox  was  certainly  deficient,  being  of  an  unwieldj 
person,  without  any  grace  of  action,  with  a  voice  of 
little  compass,  and  which,  when  pressed  in  the 
vehemence  of  his  speech,  became  shrill  almost  to  a 
cry  or  squeak ;  yet  all  this  was  absolutely  forgotten 
in  the  moment  when  the  torrent  began  to  pour. 
Some  of  the  undertones  of  his  voice  were  peculiarly 
sweet ;  and  there  was  even  in  the  shrill  and  pierc^ 
ing  sounds  which  he  uttered  when  at  the  more 
exalted  pitch,  a  power  that  thrilled  the  heart  of  the 
hearer.  His  pronunciation  of  our  language  was 
singularly  beautiful,  and  his  use  of  it  pure  and 
chaste  to  severity.  As  he  rejected,  from  the  cor-* 
reotness  of  his  taste,  all  vicious  ornaments,  and  was 
most  sparing,  indeed,  in  the  use  of  figures  at  all ; 
so,  in  his  choice  of  words,  he  justly  shunned  foreign 
idiom,  or  words  borrowed,  whether  from  the  ancient 
or  modern  languages ;  and  affected  the  pure  Saxon 
tongue,  the  resources  of  which  are  unknown  to  so 
many  who  use  it,  both  in  writing  and  in  speak- 
ing. 
*  If  from  the  orator  we  turn  to  the  man,  we  shall 
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find  much  more  to  blame  and  to  lament,  whether 
his  private  character  be  regarded  or  his  public ;  but 
£[>r  the  defects  of  the  former,  there  are  excuses  to 
be  oflfered,  almost  sufBcient  to  remove  the  censure, 
and  leave  the  feeling  of  regret  entire  and  alone. 
The  foolish  indulgence  of  a  fitther,  from  whom  he 
inherited  his  talents  certainly,  but  little  principle, 
put  him,  while  yet  a  boy,  in  the  possession  of  pe- 
cuniary resources  which  cannot  safely  be  trusted  to 
more  advanced  stages  of  youth  ;  and  the  dissipated 
faalnts  of  the  times  drew  him,  befoce  the  age  of 
manhood,  into  the  whirlpool  of  fashionable  excess. 
In  the  comparatively  correct  age  in  which  our  lot 
is  cast,  it  would  be  almost  as  unjust  to  apply  our 
more  severe  standard  to  him  and  his  associates,  as 
it  would  have  been  for  the  Ludlowsand  Hutchinsons 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  writing  a  history  of 
the  Roman  empire,  to  d^iounce  the  immoralities  of 
Julius  Caesar.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  the 
noble  heart  and  sweet  disposition  of  this  great  man 
passed  unscathed  through  an  ordeal  which,  in 
almost  every  other  instance,  is  found  to  deaden  all 
the  kindly  and  generous  affections.  A  life  of 
gambling,  and  intrigue,  and  faction,  left  the  nature 
of  Charles  Fox  as  little  tainted  with  selfishness  or 
falsehood,  and  his  heart  as  little  hardened,  as  if  he 
had  lived  and  died  in  a  farm-house ;  or  rather  as  if 
he  had  not  outlived  his  childish  years. 

The  historian  of  a  character  so  attractive,  the 
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sof1;er  features  of  which  present  a  rare  contrast  to 
the  accustomed  harahness  of  political  men,  is 
tempted  to  extend  the  same  indulgence,  and  ascribe 
the  errors  of  the  statesman  to  the  accidents  of  hid 
position,  or  the  less  lofty  tone  of  principle  which 
distinguished  the  earlier  period  of  his  public  life, 
while  his  principles  of  conduct  were  forming  and 
ripening.  The  great  party ).  too,  which  he  so  long 
led  with  matchless  personal  influence^  would  gladly 
catch  at  such  a  means  of  defence ;  but  as  the  v^y 
same  measure  of  justice  or  of  mercy  must  be  meted 
out  to  the  public  conduct  of  Mr»  Pitt,  his  great 
rival,  there  would  be  little  gain  to  party  pride  by 
that  sacrifice  of  principle  ;which  would  alone  lead 
to  such  unworthy  ccmcessions.  It  is  of  most  dan- 
gerous example,  of  most  corrupting  tendency,  ever 
to  let  the  &,ults  of  statesmen  pass  uncensuied ;  or 
to  treat  the  errors  or  the  crimes  which  involve  the 
interests  of  millions  with  the  same  indulgence  to^ 
wards  human  frailty  which  we  may,  in  the  exercise 
of  charity,  show  towards  the  more  venial  trans- 
gressions that  only  hurt  an  individual ;  most  com* 
monly  only  the  wrong-doer  himself.  Of  Mr.  Fox 
it  must  be  said,,  that  whilst  his  political  principles 
were  formed  upon  the  true  model  of  the  Whig 
School,  and  led  him,  when  combined  with  his  po« 
sition  as  opposing  the  government's  warlike  and 
oppressive  policy,  to  defend  the  liberty  of  America^ 
and  support  the  cause  of  peace  both  in  that  and  the 
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French  war,  yet  he  constantly  mbdified  these  prin- 
ciples, according  to  his  own  situation  and  circum- 
stances as  a  party  chief;  making  the  ambition  of 
the  man  and  the  interest  of  his  followers  the  go- 
verning rule  of  his  conduct.  The  charge  is  a 
grave  one ;  but  unhappily  the  facts  fully  bear  it 
out.  Because  Lord  Shelbume  had  gained  the 
King's  ear,  by  an  intrigue  possibly,  but  then  Lord 
Shelbume  never  had  pretended  to  be  a  follower  of 
Mr.  Fox,  the  latter  formed  a  coalition  with  Lord 
North,  whose  person  and  whose  policy  he  had  spent 
his  whole  life  in  decrying ;  whose  misgovemment 
of  America  had  been  the  cause  of  nearly  destroying 
the  empire ;  and  whose  whole  principles  were  the 
very  reverse  of  his  own.  The  ground  taken  by  this 
coalition  on  which  to  subvert  the  government .  of 
Lord  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Pitt,  was,  their  having 
made  a  peace  fiivourable  to  England  beyond  what 
could  have  been  expected,  after  the  state  to  which 
Lord  North's  maladministration  had  reduced  her ; 
their  having,  among  other  things,  given  the  new 
American  States  too  large  concessions ;  and  their 
having  made  inadequate  provision  for  the  security 
and  indemnity  of  the  American  loyalists.  On  such 
ground  they,  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North,  succeeded 
in  overturning  the  ministry,  and  took  their  places ; 
which  they  held  for  a  few  months,  when  the  King 
dismissed  them,  amidst  the  all  but  universal  joy  of 
the  country ;  men  of  all  ranks,  and  parties,  and 
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sects,  joining  in  one  feeling  of  disgpust  at  the  £eic- 
tious  propensities  in  which  the  unnatural'  alliance 
was  begotten ;  and  apprehending  from  it,  as  Mr. 
Wilberforce  remarked,  ^^  a  progeny  stamped  with 
the  features  of  both  parents,  the  violence  of  the  one 
party,  and  the  corruption  of  the  other."  This 
grand  error  raised  the  Tories  and  Mr.  Pitt  to  the 
power  which,  during  their  long  and  undisturbed 
reign,  they  enjoyed,  notwithstanding  all  the  un- 
paralleled difficulties  of  the  times,  and  in  spite  of 
so  many  fiiilures  in  all  the  military  enterprises  of 
themselves  and  of  their  foreign  allies.  The  origi- 
nal quarrel  with  Mr.  Pitt  was  an  error  proceeding 
from  the  same  evil  source.  His  early  but  mature 
talents  had  been  amply  displayed  $  he  had  already 
gained  an  influence  in  Parliament  and  the  country, 
partly  from  hereditary,  partly  from  personal  qua- 
lities, second  only  to  that  of  Mr.  Fox  ;  his  private 
character  was  wholly  untarnished;  his  principles 
were  the  same  with  those  of  the  Whigs ;  he  had 
nobly  fought  with  them  the  battle  which  destroyed 
the  North  administration.  Yet  no  first-rate  place 
could  be .  found  to  offer  him ;  although  Mr.  Fox 
had  once  and  again  declared  a  boundless  admira- 
tion of  his  genius,  and  an  unlimited  confidende  in 
his  character.  Lord  John  Cavendish,  of  an  illus- 
trious Whig  house  by  birth,  but  himself  one  of  the 
most  obscure  of  mankind,  must  needs  be  made 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Mr.  Pitt  was  only 
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the  son  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  a  man  of  vast  talents, 
as  well  as  spotless  reputation,  and  he  was  thus  not 
permitted,  without  a  sacrifice  of  personal  honour, 
to  be  the  ally  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  serving  their  com- 
mon country.  How  miich  misery  and  mischief 
might  the  world  have  been  spared  had  the  Rock- 
ingham Ministry  preferred  Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  John 
Cavendish,  and  made  the  union  between  him  and 
the  Whigs  perpetual  I  We  shall  preseptly  see  that 
an  error  almost  as  gpreat  in  itself,  though  in  its 
consequences  &,r  from  being  so  disastrous,  was 
afterwards  committed  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself. 

The  interval  between  the  American  and  the 
French  wars  was  passed  by  Mr.  Fox  in  opposing 
whatever  was  proposed  by  his  antagonist ;  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  measures  for  restoring  the 
Stadtholder's  authority  in  1787.  His  hearty  admi- 
ration of  the  French  Revolution  is  well  known ; 
and  it  was  unqualified  by  any  of  the  profound 
and  sagacious  forebodings  of  Mr.  Burke,  excited 
by  the  distrust  of  vast  and  sudden  changes  among 
a  people  wholly  unprepared;  and  which  seems 
never  afterwards  to  have  been  diminished  by  the 
undoubted  fact  of  a  minority  having  obtained  the 
sway,  and  being  compelled  to  make  up,  with  the 
resources  of  terror,  for  the  essential  want  of  sup- 
port among  the  people  at  large.  The  separation 
of  his  aristocratic  supporters,  and  the  unfortunate 
war  to  which  it  led,  left  him  to  struggle  for  peace 
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and  the  Constitution,  with  a  small  bnt  steady  band 
of  noble-minded  associates ;  and  their  warfare  fiar 
the  rights  of  the  people  during  the  dismal  period  of 
alarm  which  elapsed  from  1793  to  1801,  when  the 
healing  influence  of  the  Addington  Government 
was  applied  to  our  national  wounds,  cannot  be  too 
highly  extolled.  The  Whigs  thus  regained  the 
confidence  of  the  nation,  which  their  Coalition  ten 
years  before  seemed  to  have  forfeited  for  ever. 
The  new  junction  with  the  Grenville  party  in  1804 
was  liable  to  none  of  the  same  objections ;  it  was 
founded  on  common  principles;  and  it  both  ho- 
noured its  authors  and  served  the  State.  But  when, 
upon  Mr.  Pitt's  death,  Mr.  Fox  again  became 
possessed  of  power,  we  find  him  widely  different 
from  the  leader  of  a  hopeless  though  high-princi'- 
pled  Opposition  to  the  Court  of  George  III.  He 
consented  to  take  office  without  making  any  stipu- 
lation with  the  King  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics ;  a 
grave  neglect,  which  afterwards  subverted  the 
Whig  Government;  and  if  it  be  said  that  this 
sacrifice  was  made  to  obtain  the  greater  object  of 
peace  with  France,  then  it  must  be  added  that  he 
was  slack  indeed  in  his  pursuit  of  that  great  object. 
He  allowed  the  odious  income-tax  to  be  nearly 
doubled,  after  being  driven,  one  by  one,  from  the 
taxes  proposed;  and  proposed  on  the  very  worst 
principles  ever  dreamt  of  by  financiers.     He  de- 
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fended  the  unprincipled  arrangement  for  making 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  a  politician,  by 
placing  him  in  the  Cabinet.  He  joined  as  heartily 
as  any  one  in  the  fervour  of  loyal  enthusiasm  for 
the  Hanoverian  possessions  of  the  Crown.  On  one 
great  subject  his  sense  of  right,  no  less  than  his 
warm  and.  humane  feelings,  kept  him  invariably 
true  to  the  great  principles  of  justice  as  well  as 
policy.  His  attachment  was  unceasing,  and  his 
services  invaluable,  to  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  which  his  last  accession  to  office  certainly 
accelerated  by  several  years.  For  this,  and  for  his 
support  of  Lord  Erskine  in  his  amendment  of  the 
Law  of  Libel,  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  country 
and  of  mankind  is  due ;  and  to  the  memory  of  so 
great  and  so  amiable  a  man  it  is  a  tribute  which 
will  ever  be  cheerfully  paid.  But  to  appreciate 
the  gratitude  which  England  owes  him,  we  must 
look,  not  to  his  ministerial  life ;  we  must  recur  to 
his  truly  glorious  career  as  leader  of  the  patriot 
band  which,  during  the  almost  hopeless  struggle 
from  1793  to  1801,  upheld  the  cause  of  afflicted 
freedom.  If  to  the  genius  and  the  courage  of 
Erskine  we  may  justly  be  said  to  owe  the  escape 
from  proscription  and  from  arbitrary  power,  Fox 
stands  next  to  him  as  the  preserver  of  that  sacred 
fire  of  liberty  which  they  saved  to  blaze  forth  in 
happier  times.      Nor  could  even  Erskine  have 
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triumphed  as  he  did,  had  not  the  party  which 
Fox  SO  nobly  led  persevered  in  maintaining  the 
holy  war&re,  and  in  rallying  round  them  whatever 
was  left  of  the  old  English  spirit  to  resist  op- 
pression. 
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MR.    PITT. 


The  circumstances  of  his  celebrated  antagonist's 
situation  were  as  different  from  his  own  as  could 
well  be  imagined.  It  was  not  merely  disparity  of 
years  by  which  they  were  distinguished ;  all  the 
hereditary  prejudices  under  which  the  one  appeared 
before  the  country  were  as  unfavourable,  as  the 
prepossessions  derived  from  his  lather's  character 
and  renown  were  auspicious  to  the  entrance  of  the 
other  upon  the  theatre  of  public  affairs.  The  grief, 
indeed,  was  yet  recent  which  the  people  had  felt 
for  the  loss  of  Lord  Chatham's  genius,  so  proudly 
towering  above  all  party  views  and  personal  ties,  so 
entirely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  his  principles  and 
his  patriotism — when  his  son  appeared  to  take  his 
station,  and  contest  the  first  rank  in  the  popular 
affection  with  the  son  of  him  whose  policy  and 
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parts  had  been  sunk  into  obscurity,  by  the  superior 
lustre  of  his  rival's  capacity  and  virtues.  But 
the  young  statesman's  own  talents  and  conduct 
made  good  the  claim  which  his  birth  preferred. 
At  an  age  when  others  are  but  entering  upon  the. 
study  of  state  aflairs  and  the  practice  of  debating, 
he  came  forth  a  mature  politician,  a  finished  orator, — 
even,  as  if  by  inspiration,  an  accomplished  debater. 
His  knowledge,  too,  was  not  confined  to  the  study  of 
the  classics,  though  with  these  he  was  fiimiliarly  con- 
versant ;  the  more  severe  pursuits  of  Cambridge  had 
imparted  to  him  some  acquaintance  with  the  stricter 
sciences  which  have  had  their  home  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Granta  since  Newton  made  them  his  abode  ; 
and  with  political  philosophy  he  was  more  familiar 
than  most  Englishmen  of  his  own  age.  Having 
prepared  himself,  too,  for  being  called  to  the  bar, 
and  both  attended  on  courts  of  justice  and  frequented 
the  Western  Circuit,  he  had  more  knowledge  and 
habits  of  business  than  can  fiiU  to  the  share  of  our 
young  patricians; — ^the  material  out  of  which  British 
statesmen  are  for  the  most  part  fiishioned  by  an 
attendance  upon  debates  in  Parliament,  and  a  study 
of  newspapers  in  the  clubs.  Happy  had  he  not  too 
soon  removed  into  office  from  the  prosecution  of 
studies  which  his  rapid  political  success  broke  off 
never  to  be  resumed !  For  the  leading  defect  of  his 
life*,  which  is  seen  through  all  his  measures,  and 
which  not  even  his  great  capacity  and  intense  in-    ^* 
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diistry  could  supply,  was  an  ignorance  of  the  prin- 
ciples  upon  which  large  plans  are  to  be  framed,  and 
nations  to  be  at  once  guided  and  improved.  As 
soon  as  he  entered  upon  official  duties,  his  time 
was  at  the  mercy  of  every  one  who  had  a  claim  to 
prefer,  a  grievance  to  complain  of,  or  a  nostrum  to 
propound ;  nor  could  the  hours  of  which  the  day 
consists  suffice  at  once  to  give  all  these  their  au- 
dience ;  to  transact  the  routine  business  of  his  sta- 
tion; to  direct  or  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of 
party ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  learn  all  that  his 
sudden  transplanting  from  the  study  to  the  Cabinet, 
and  from  the  Bar  to  the  Senate,  had  of  necessity  left 
unlearnt.* 

From  hence,  and  from  the  temptation  always 
afforded  in  times  of  difficulty  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  all  unnecessary  embarrassments  and  afl 
risks  not  forced  upon  him,  arose  the  peculiarity 
which  marks  his  story,  and  marks  it  in  a  way  not 
less  hurtful  to  his  own  renown,  through  after  ages, 
than  unfortunate  for  his  country.  With  more 
power  than  'any  minister  ever  possessed — with  an 
Opposition  which  rather  was  a  help  than  a  hin- 
drance to  him  during  the  greater  part  of  his  rule — 
with  a  friendly  Court,  an  obsequious  Parliament,  a 
confiding  people — he  held  the  supreme  place  in  the 

*  When  the  conversation  once  rolled  upon  the  quality 
most  required  in  a  prime  minister,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  **  No — 
patience  is  that  quality." 
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public  councils  for  many  years,  and,  excepting  the 
Union  with  Ireland,  which  was  forced  upon  him  by 
a  rebellion,  and  which  was  both  corruptly  and  im- 
perfectly carried,  so  as  to  produce  the  smallest  pos- 
sible benefit  to  either  country,  he  has  not  left  a 
single  measure  behind  him  for  which  the  commu- 
nity, whose  destinies  he  so  long  swayed,  has  cmy 
reason  to  respect  his  memory ;  while,  by  want  of 
firmness,  he  was  the  cause  of  a.n  impolicy  and  ex- 
travi^nce,  the  effects  of  which  are  yet  felt,  and  will 
oppress  us  beyond  the  life  of  the  youngest  now  alive. 
It  is  assuredly  not  to  Mr.  Pitt's  sinking-fund 
that  we  allude,  as  showing  his  defective  political 
resources ;  that  scheme,  now  exploded,  after  being 
gradually  given  up  by  all  adepts  in  the  science  of 
finance,  was  for  many  years  their  favourite;  nor 
can  he  in  this  particular  be  so  justly  charged,  as 
he  well  may  in  all  the  rest  of  his  measures,  with 
never  having  gone  before  his  age,  and  not  always 
being  upon  a  level  with  the  wisdom  of  his  own 
times.  Yet  may  it  be  confessed  that,  his  financial 
administration  being  the  main  feature  in  his  ofBcial 
history,  all  his  other  plans  are  allowed  to  have  been 
failures  at  the  time ;  and  this,  the  only  exception, 
began  to  be  questioned  before  his  decease,  and  has 
long  been  abandoned.*     Neither  should  we  visit 

♦  It  was  Dr.  Price's  Plan ;  and  he  complained  that  of 
the  three  schemes  proposed  by  him,  Mr.  Pitt  had  selected 
the  worst. 
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harshly  the  entire  change  of  his  opinions  upon  the 
great  question  of  Reform ;  albeit  the  question  with 
which  his  claims  to  public  fiivour  commenced,  and 
on  his  support  of  which  his  early  popularity  and 
power  were  almost   wholly  grounded.      But   the 
force  must  be  admitted,  of  the  defence  urged  for 
his  conversion,  that  the  alarms  raised  in  the  most 
reflecting  minds  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  its 
cognate  excitement  among  ourselves,  justified  a  re- 
consideration of  the  opinions  originally  entertained 
upon  our  Parliamentary  system,  and  might  induce 
an  honest  alteration  of  them.     But  that  any  such 
considerations  could  ever  justify  him  in  lending 
himself  to  the  persecution  of  his  former  associates 
in  that  cause,  may  be  peremptorily  denied  ;  and  in 
aid  of  this  denial,  it  may  be  asked,  what  would  have 
been  said  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  the  other  aboli- 
tionists, had  they,  on  account  of  some  dreadful  de- 
solation of  our  colonies  by  negro  insurrection,  sud- 
denly joined  in  proscribing  and  persecuting  all  who, 
after  they  themselves  had  left  the  cause,  should  have 
continued  to  devote  their  efforts  to  its  promotion  ? 
But  the  main  charge  against  Mr.  Pitt  is  his  having 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  by  the  alarms  of  the 
Court,  and  the  zeal  of  his  new  allies,  the  Burke  and 
Windham  party,  from  the  ardent  love  of  peace 
which  he  professed  and  undoubtedly  felt,  to  the 
eager  support  of  the  war  against  France,  which 
might  well  have  been  avoided  had  he  but  stood 
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firm.  The  deplorable  consequences  of  this  change 
in  his  conduct  are  too  well  known :  they  are  still 
too  sensibly  felt.  But  are  the  motives  of  it  wholly 
free  from  suspicion  ?  Cut  bono  f  was  the  question 
put  by  the  Roman  lawyer  when  the  person  really 
guilty  of  any  act  was  sought  for.  "  Whom  does  it 
profit?" — A  similar  question  may  often  be  put, 
without  any  want  of  charity,  when  we  are  in  quest 
of  the  motives  which  prompted  a  doubtful  or  sus- 
picious course  of  action,  proved  by  experience  to 
have  been  disastrous  to  the  world.  That,  as  the 
chief  of  a  party,  Mr.  Pitt  was  incalculably  a  gainer 
by  the  event  which,  for  a  while,  well-nigh  annihi-> 
lated  the  Opposition  to  his  Ministry,  and  left  that 
Opposition  crippled  as  long  as  the  war  lasted,  no 
man  can  doubt.  That,  independent  of  its  breaking 
up  the  Whig  party,  the  war  gave  their  antago- 
nist a  constant  lever  wherewithal  to  move  at  will 
both  parliament  and  people,  as  long  as  the  sinews 
of  war  could  be  obtained  from  the  resources  of  the 
country,  is  at  least  as  unquestionable  a  fact 

But  that  he  very  soon  opened  his  eyes  to  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  the  war  is  certain.  The  violence 
and  misrepresentations  of  party  long  concealed  the 
truth,  and  left  men  to  doubt  whether  or  not  the 
minister  was  desirous  of  a  peace  which  should  ^re- 
store  prosperity  to  his  own  country  and  impose 
bounds  to  the  wide-spreading  conquests  of  the 
enemy.     It  was  even  very  confidently  affirmed  that 
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he  was  unforgiving  towards  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who 
brought  forward  a  motion  which  it  was  alleg^ — 
falsely  though  confidently  alleged — ^forced  him  re^ 
luctantly  into  a  negotiation  with  France.  The 
most  ample  contmdiction  of  these  fitctious  slanders 
has  now  be^en  given  to  the  world  by  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's  publication  of  his  grandfather's  papers — a 
publication  which  I  am  very  fer  from  approving 
in  all  its  parts,  but  which  bears  the  most  honour- 
able testimony  to  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  in  many 
essential  particulars.  No  one  can  rise  fix>m  a 
perusal  of  the  ambassador's  ^  Diary  and  Corre- 
spondence' without  feeling  at  once  how  amiable  and 
honourable  Mr.  Pitt  was  in  all  the  relations  of 
private  life,  and  how  sincerely  desirous  he  was  of 
making  peace  with  the  Executive  Directory,  almost 
at  any  price.  The  falsehoods  caused  by  factious 
virulence,  and  believed  by  the  blindness  of  dupes, 
never  received  a  more  complete  exposure. 

He  may  indeed  well  have  felt  conscious  that  to 
preside  over  the  war  was  not  his  natural  vocation. 
His  conduct  in  it  betrayed  no  extent  of  views,  no 
commanding  notions  of  policy.  Anything  more 
commonplace  can  hardly  be  imi^ned.  To  form 
one  coalition  after  another  in  Germany,  and  sub- 
sidise the  allies  with  millions  of  free  gift,  or  aid 
them  with  profbse  loans,  until  all  the  powers  in 
our  pay  were  defeated  in  succession,  and  most  of 
them  either  destroyed  or  converted  into  tools  of  the 
enemy — such  were  all  the  resources  of  his  diplc 
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matic  skill.     To  shun  any  effectnal  conflict  with 
the  enemy,  while  he  wasted  our  military  force  in 
petty  expeditions;    to  occupy  forts,  and  capture 
colonies,  which,  if  France  prevailed  in  Europe, 
were  useless  acquisitions,  only  increasing  the  amount 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  carrying  abroad  our  own 
capital,  and  which,  if  France  were  beaten  in  Eu- 
rope, would  all  of  themselves  fall  into  our  hands — 
such  was  the  whole  scheme  of  his  warlike  policy. 
The  operations  of  our  tiavy,  which  were  undertaken 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  would  have  been  per- 
formed, and  must  have  led  to  our  brilliant  mari->> 
time  successes,  whoever  was  the  minister,  nay, 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  minister  at  all,  may 
be  added  to  the  aco^unt ;  but  can  have  little  or  no 
influence  upon  the  estimate  to  be  formed  of  his 
belligerent  administration.     When,  after  a  most 
culpable  refusal  to  treat  with  Napoleon  in  1800 — 
the  work  of  his  associates,  and  chiefly  of  the  Can- 
ning school — a  refusal  grounded  on   the  puerile 
hope  of  the  newly-gotten  Consular  power  being 
soon  overthrown,  he  found  it  impossible  any  longer 
to  continue  the  ruinous  expenditure  of  the  war,  he 
retired,  placing  in  his  office  a  friend,  with  whom  he 
quarrelled  for  refusing  to  retire  when  he  was  bid- 
den.*  But  the  ostensible  ground  of  his  resignation 
was  the  King's  bigoted  refusal  to  emancipate  the 

*  Lord  Malmesbnrjr's  Papers  show,  in  a  very  remarkable 
maimer,  how  extremely  relactantjtfr.  Pitt  was  to  break  with 
Mr.  Addington  (see  ii^ay  Canning). 
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Irish  catholics.  Nothing  could  have  more  redounded 
to  his  glory  than  this.  But  he  resumed  office  in 
1804,  refused  to  make  any  stipulation  for  those  same 
catholics,  and  always  opposed  those  who  urged  their 
claims,  on  the  utterly  unconstitutional  ground  of  the 
king's  personal  prejudices;  a  ground  quite  as  solid  for 
•yielding  to  that  monarch  in  1801  as  for  not  urging 
him  in  1804.  It  was  quite  as  discreditable  to  him 
that,  on  the  same  occasion,  after  pressing  Mr.  Fox 
upon  George  III.  as  an  accession  of  strength  neces- 
sary for  well  carrying  on  the  war,  he  agreed  to  take 
office  without  any  such  accession,  rather  than  thwart 
the  personal  antipathy,  the  capriciousness,  the  de- 
spicable antipathy  of  that  narrow-minded  and  vin- 
dictive prince  against  the  n^st  illustrious  of  his 
subjects.* 

*  It  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  great  effects  of  trivial 
circamstances  that  the  following  anecdote  has  been  pre- 
served : — During  the  co-operation  of  all  parties  against  Mr. 
Addington's  Government  in  the  spring  of  1804,  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  C.  Long  were  one  night  passing  the  door  of 
Brooks's  Club-house  on  their  way  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  not  been  there  since  the 
Coalition  of  1784,  said  he  had  a  great  mind  to  go  in  and 
sup.  His  wary  friend  said,  "  1  think  you  had  better  not^" 
and  turned  aside  the  well-<x>nceived  intention.  When  we 
reflect  on  the  high  favour  Mr.  Pitt  then  was  in  with  the 
Whigs,  and  consider  the  nature  of  Mr.  Fox  as  well  as  his 
own,  we  can  have  little  doubt  of  the  cordial  friendship  which 
such  a  night  would  have  cemented,  and  that  the  union  of  the 
two  parties  would  have  been  complete. 

b3 
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These  are  heavy  charges ;  but  I  fear  the  worst 
remains  to  be  urged  against  the  conduct  of  this 
eminent  person.  No  man  felt  more  strongly  on 
the  subject  of  the  African  Slave  Trade  than  he ; 
and  all  who  heard  him  are  agreed  that  his  speeches 
against  it  were  the  finest  of  his  noble  orations.  Tet 
did  he  continue  for  eighteen  years  of  his  life,  suiFer- 
ing  every  one  of  his  colles^es,  nay,  of  his  mere 
underlings  in  office,  to  vote  against  the  question 
of  Abolition,  if  they  thought  fit ;  men,  the  least 
inconsiderable  of  whom  durst  no  more  have 
thwarted  him  upon  any  of  the  more  trifling-  mea- 
sures of  his  government,  than  they  durst  have 
thrust  their  heads  into  the  fire.  Even  the  foreign 
slave-trade,  and  th%  traffic  which  his  war  policy 
had  trebled  by  the  captured  enemy's  colonies,  he 
sufiered  to  grow  and  prosper  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  British  capital ;  and  after  letting  years 
and  years  glide  away,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
be  torn  from  their  own  country,  and  carried  to 
perpetual  misery  in  ours,  while  one  stroke  of  his 
pen  could,  at  any  moment,  have  stopped  it  for  ever, 
he  only  could  be  brought  to  issue,  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  the  Order  in  Council  which  at 
length  destroyed  the  pestilence.  This  is  by  £blt 
the  gravest  charge  to  which  Mr.  Pitt's  memory  is 
exposed. 

If  from  the  statesman  we  turn  to  the  orator,  the 
contrast  is  indeed  marvellous.     He  is  to  be  placed. 
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without  any  doubt,  in  the  highest  class.  With  a 
sparing  use  of  ornament,  hardly  indulging  more  in 
figures,  or  even  in  figurative  expression,  than  the 
most  severe  examples  of  ancient  chasteness  allowed 
^-with  little  variety  of  style,  hardly  any  of  the 
graces  of  manner — he  no  sooner  rose  than  he  car- 
ried away  every  hearer,  and  kept  the  attention 
fixed  and  unflagging  till  it  pleased  him  to  let  it  go ; 
and  then 

**  So  chBrming  left  his  T<nce,  ihat  we^  awhile. 
Still  thought  him  speaking,  still  stood  fix'd  to  hear." 

This  magical  efiect  was  produced  by  his  unbroken 
flow,  which  never  for  a  moment  left  the  hearer  in 
pain  or  doubt,  and  yet  was  not  the  mean  fluency  of 
mere  relaxation,  requiring  no  efibrt  of  the  speaker, 
but  imposing  on  the  listener  a  heavy  task  ;  by  his 
lucid  arrangement,  which  made  all  parts  of  the 
most  complicated  subject  quit  their  entanglement, 
and  fall  each  into  its  place ;  by  the  clearness  of  his 
statements,  which  presented  at  once  a  picture  to 
the  mind ;  by  the  forcible  appeals  to  strict  reason 
and  strong  feeling,  which  formed  the  great  staple 
of  the  discourse ;  by  the  majesty  of  the  diction ;  by 
the  depth  and  fulness  of  the  most  sonorous  voice, 
and  the  unbending  dignity  of  the  manner,  which 
ever  reminded  us  that  we  were  in  the  presence  of 
more  than  an  advocate  or  debater — ^that  there  stood 
before  us  a  ruler  of  the  people.  Such  were  inva- 
riably the  eflects  of  this  singular  eloquence ;  and 
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they  were  as  certainly  produced  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, as  in  those  grander  displays  when  he  rose 
to  the  height  of  some  great  argument ;  or  indulged 
in  vehement  invective  against  some  individual,  and 
vari^ated  his  speech  with  that  sarcasm  of  which 
he  was  so  great  a  master,  and  indeed  so  little 
sparing  an  employer ;  although  even  here  all  was 
uniform  and  consistent ;  nor  did  anything,  in  any 
mood  of  mind,  ever  drop  from  him  that  was  un- 
suited  to  the  majestic  frame  of  the  whole,  or  could 
disturb  the  serenity  of  the  full  and  copious  flood 
rolled  along. 

But  if  such  was  the  unfailing  impression  at  first 
produced,  and  whirh,  for  a  season  absorbing  the 
faculties,  preclude!  all  criticism  ;  upon  reflection, 
faults  and  imperfections  certainly  were  disclosed. 
There  prevailed  a  monotony  in  the  matter,  as  well 
as  in  the  manner ;  and  even  the  delightful  voice 
which  so  long  prevented  this  from  being  felt,  was 
itself  almost  without  any  variety  of  tone.  All 
things  were  said  nearly  in  the  same  way ;  as  if  by 
some  curious  machine,  periods  were  rounded  and 
flung  off;  as  if,  in  like  moulds,  though  of  diflerent 
sizes,  ideas  were  shaped  and  brought  out.  His 
composition  was  correct  enough,  but  not  peculiarly- 
felicitous  ;  his  English  was  sufliciently  pure  with- 
out being  at  all  racy,  or  various,  or  brilliant ;  his 
style  was,  by  Mr.  Windham,  called  "  a  state  paper 
style,"  in  allusion  to  its  combined  dignity  and  po- 
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verty ;  and  the  same  nice  observer,  referring  to  the 
eminently  skilful  way  in  which  he  balanced  his 
phrases,  sailed  near  the  wind,  and  seemed  to  dis- 
close much  whilst  he  Icept  the  greater  part  of  his 
meaning  to  himself,  declared  that  ^^  he  verily  be-f 
lieved  Mr.  Pitt  could  speak  a  King's  speech  off- 
hand." His  declamation  was  admirable,  mingling 
with  and  clothing  the  argument,  as  to  be  good  for 
any  thing  declamation  always  must ;  and  no  more 
separable  from  the  reasoning  than  the  heat  is  from 
tlie  metal  in  a  stream  of  lava.  Yet,  with  all  this 
excellence,  the  last  effect  of  the  highest  eloquence 
wajs  for  the  most  part  wanting ;  we  seldom  forgot 
the  speaker,  or  lost  the  artist  in  the  work.  He 
was  earnest  enough ;  he  seemed  quite  sincere ;  he 
was  moved  himself  as  he  would  move  us ;  we  even 
went  along  with  him,  and  forgot  ourselves;  but  we 
hardly  forget  him;  and  while  thrilled  with  the 
glow  which  his  burning  words  diffused,  or  transfixed 
with  wonder  at  so  marvellous  a  display  of  skill,  we 
yet  felt  that  it  was  admiration  of  a  consummate 
artist  which  filled  us,  and  that  after  all  we  were 
present  at  an  exhibition ;  gazing  upon  a  wonderful 
performer  indeed,  but  still  a  performer. 

We  have  ventured  to  name  the  greatest  displays 
of  Mr.  Fox's  oratory ;  and  it  is  fit  we  should  at- 
tempt as  much  by  his  illustrious  rival's.  The 
speech  on  the  war,  in  1803,  which,  by  an  accident 
that  befell  the  gallery,  was  never  reported,  is  ge- 
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nerally  supposed  to  have  excelled  all   his  other 
performances  in  vehement  and  spirit-stirring  decla- 
mation ;  and  this  may  be  the  more  easily  believed 
when  we  know  that  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  reply,  said, 
^<  The  orators  of  antiquity  would  have  admired,  pro- 
bably would  have  envied  it/'     The  kst  half  hour 
is  described  as  having  been  one  unbroken  torrent 
of  the  most  majestic  declamation.   Of  those  speeches 
which  are  in  any  degpree  preserved  (though  it  must 
be  remarked  that  the  characteristics  now  given  of 
his  eloquence  show  how  much  of  it  was  sure  to 
escape  even  the  fullest  transcript  that  could  be 
given  of  the  words),  the  finest  in  all  probability  is 
that  upon  the  peace  of  1783  and  the  Coalition, 
when  he  so  happily  closed  his  magnificent  perora- 
tion by  that  noble  yet  simple  figure,  ^^  And  if  this 
inauspicious  union  be  not  already  consummated,  in 
the  name  of  my  country  I  forbid  the  banns."     But 
all  authorities  agree  in  placing  his  speech  on  the 
Slave  Trade,  in  1791,  before  any  other  effort  of  his 
genius ;  because  it  combined,  with  the  most  impas- 
noned  declamation,  the  deepest  pathos,  the  most 
lively  imagination,  and  the  closest  reasoning.     I 
have  it  from  Lord  Wellesley,  who  sat  beside  him 
on  this  memorable  occasion^  that  its  effects   on 
Mr.  Fox  were  manifest  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  delivery,  while  Mr.  Sheridan  expressed   his 
feelings  in  the  most  hearty  and  even  passionate 
terms ;  and  I  have  it  from  Mr.  Windham  that  he 
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walked  home  lost  in  amazement  at  the  compass,  till 
then  unknown  to  hini,  of  human  eloquence.  It  is 
from  the  former  source  of  information  that  I  derive 
the  singular  fact  of  the  orator's  health  at  the  time 
being  such  as  to  require  his  retirement  immediately 
before  he  rose,  in  order  to  take  a  medicine  required 
for  allaying  the  violent  irritation  of  his  stomach. 

Let  it,  however,  be  added,  that  he  was  from  the 
first  a  finished  debater,  although  certainly  practice 
and  the  habit  of  command  had  given  him  more 
perfect  quickness  in  perceiving  an  advantage  and 
availing  himself  of  an  opening,  as  it  were,  in  the 
adverse  battle,  w]!th  the  skill  and  the  rapidity 
wherewith  our  Wellington,  in  an  instant,  perceiv- 
ing the  columns  of  Marmont  somewhat  too  widely 
separated,  executed  the  movement  that  gave  him 
the  victory  of  Salamanca.  So  did  Mr.  Pitt  over- 
throw his  great  antagonist  on  the  R^ency,  and  in 
some  other  conflicts.  It  may  be  further  observed, 
that  never  was  any  kind  of  eloquence,  or  any  cast 
of  talents  more  perfectly  suited  to  the  position  of 
leading  the  Government  forces,  keeping  up  the 
spirits  of  his  followers  under  disaster,  encouraging 
them  to  stand  a  galling  adverse  fire,  above  all,  pre- 
senting them  and  the  friendly  though  neutral 
portion  of  the  audience,  with  reasons  or  with  plau- 
sible pretexts  for  giving  the  Government  that  sup- 
port which  the  one  class  desired  to  give,  and  the 
other^  had  no  disposition  to  withhold.     The  effects 
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which  his  calm  and  dignified,  yet  earnest,  manner 
produced  on  these  classes,  ^nd  the  impression 
which  it  left  on  their  minds,  have  been  admirably 
portrayed  by  one  of  the  most  able  among  them, 
and  with  his  well-chosen  words  this  imperfect 
sketch  of  so  great  a  subject  may  be  closed : — 
<<  Every  part  of  his  speaking,  in  sentiment,  in  lan- 
guage, and  in  delivery,  evidently  bore  the  stamp  of 
his  character.  All  communicated  a  definite  and 
varied  apprehension  of  the  qualities  of  strenuous- 
ness  without  bustle,  unlaboured  intrepidity,  and 
severe  greatness."* 

Nothing  that  we  have  yet  said  of  this  extraor- 
dinary person  has  touched  upon  his  private  cha- 
racter, unless  so  fiir  as  the  graver  faults  of  the 
politician  must  ever  border  upon  the  vices  or  the 
frailties  of  the  man.  But  it  must  be  admitted, 
what  even  his  enemies  were  willing  to  confess,  that 
in  his  filings,  or  in  his  delinquencies,  there  was 
nothing  mean,  paltry,  or  low.  His  failings  were 
ascribed  to  love  of  power  and  of  glory ;  and  pride 
was  the  harshest  feature  that  disfigured  him  to  the 
public  eye.  We  doubt  if  this  can  all  be  said  with 
perfect  justice ;  still  more  that,  if  it  could,  any 
satisfiictory  defence  would  thus   be  made.      The 

.  *  Quarterly  Review,  Augtist,  1819. — Supposed  by  some  to 
be  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Frere,  but  avowedly  by  an  intimate  per- 
sonal friend.  I  have  ascertained  it  to  be  the  work  of  my 
late  lamented  friend  Sir  Kobert  Grant. 
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ambition  cannot  be  pronounced  very  lofty  which 
showed  that  place,  mere  high  station,  was  so  dear 
to  it  as  to  be  sought  without  regard  to  its  just  con-> 
comitant,  power,  and  clung  by,  after  being  stript 
of  this,  the  only  attribute  that  can  recommend  it 
to  noble  minds.  Yet  he  well  described  his  office 
as  *'  the  pride  of  his  heart  and  the  pleasure  of  his 
life,"  when  boasting  that  he  had  sacrificed  it  to  his 
engagements  with  Ireland  at  the  Union  ;  and  then, 
within  a  very  short  period,  he  proved  that  the 
pleasure  and  the  pride  were  far  too  dearly  loved  to 
let  him  think  of  that  tie  when  he  again  grasped 
them,  wholly  crippled,  and  deprived  of  all  power 
to  carry  a  single  measure  of  importance.  Nor  can 
any  thirst  for  power  itself,  any  ambition,  be  it  of 
the  most  exalted  kind,  ever  justify  the  measures 
which  he  contrived  for  putting  to  death  those 
former  coadjutors  of  his  own,  whose  leading  object 
was  reform;  even  if  they  had  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  law,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  common 
purpose.  His  conduct  on  the  slave-trade  falls 
within  the  same  view;  and  leaves  a  dark  shade 
resting  upon  his  reputation  as  a  man,  a  shade 
which,  God  be  praised,  few  would  take,  to  be  the 
first  of  orators  and  greatest  of  ministers. 

In  private  life  he  was  singularly  amiable ;  his 
spirits  were  naturally  buoyant  and  even  playful ; 
his  affections  warm ;  his  veracity  scrupulously 
exact ;  his  integrity  wholly  without  a  stain ;  and, 
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although  he  was,  from  his  situation,  cut  off  from 
most  of  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  as  a  son  and 
a  brother  he  was  perfect,  and  no  man  was  more 
fondly  beloved  or  more  sincerely  mourned  by  his 
friends.* 

It  was  a  circumstance  broadly  dbtingtiishing  the 
parliamentary  position  of  the  two  great  leaders 
whom  we  have  been  surveying,  'that  while  the  one 
had  to  fight  the  whole  battle  of  his  government  for 
many  years,  the  first  and  most  arduous  of  his  life, 
if  not  single  handed,  yet  with  but  one  coadjutor  of 
any  power,  the  other  was  surrounded  by  "  troops 
of  friends,"  any  one  of  whom  might  well  have 
borne  the  foremost  part.  Against  such  men  as 
Burke,  Windham,  Sheridan,  North,  Erskine,  Lee, 
Barre, — Mr.  Pitt  could  only  set  Mr.  Dundas ;  and 
it  is  certainly  the  most  astonishing  part  of  his  his- 
tory, that  against  such  a  phalanx,  backed  by  the 
majority  of  the  Commons,  he  could  struggle  all 

*  The  story  told  of  his  refusing  to  marry  Mademoiselle 
Necker  (afterwards  Madame  de  Stael),  when  the  match  was 
proposed  by  the  father,  rests  upon  a  tme  foundation ;  tmtthe 
fbrm  of  the  answer,  **  That  he  was  already  married  to  his 
country,*'  has,  unless  it  was  a  jest,  which  is  very  possible,  no 
more  foundation  than  the  dramatic  exit  described  by  Mr. 
Rose  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  stated  "  Oh  my 
country"  to  have  been  his  last  words — ^though  it  is  certain 
that,  for  many  hours,  he  only  uttered  incoherent  sentences. 
Such  things  were  too  theatrical  for  so  great  a  man,  and  of 
too  vulgar  a  caste  for  so  consummate  a  performer,  had  he 
stooped  to  play  a  part  in  such  circimistances. 
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through  the  first  session  of  his  administration. 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  which  he 
received  both  from  the  Court  and  the  Lords,  and 
from  the  People,  who  were  justly  offended  with  the 
unnatural  coalition  of  his  adversaries,  that  session 
would  not  only  have  been  marvellous  but  impossible. 


i^«l*">^^aiA«-p'»M-»r^MaMiMk 
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Of  Mr.  Fox's  adherents  who  have  just  been  named, 
the  most  remarkable  certainly  was  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  with  all  his  faults,  and  all  his  failings,  and  all 
his  defects,  the  first  in  genius  and  greatest  in  power. 
When  the  illustrious  name  of  Erskine  appears  in 
the  bright  catalogue,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that 
we  here  speak  of  parliamentary  genius  and  political 
power. 

These  sketches  as  naturally  b^in  with  a  notice 
of  the  means  by  which  the  great  rhetorical  com- 
batants were  brought  up,  and  trained  and  armed 
for  the  conflict,  as  Homer's  battles  do  with  the 
buckling  on  of  armour  and  other  note  of  prepara- 
tion, when  he  brings  his  warriors  forward  upon  the 
scene.  Of  Mr.  Sheridan,  any  more  than  of  Mr. 
Burke,  it  cannot  be  lamented,  as  of  almost  all 
other  English  statesmen,  that  he  came  prematurely 
into  public  life,  without  time  given  for  preparation 
by  study.  Yet  this  time  in  his  case  had  been  far 
otherwise  spent  than  in  Mr.  Burke's.  Though  his 
education  had  not  been  neglected,  for  he  was  bred 
at  Harrow,  and  with  Dr.  Parr,  yet  he  was  an  idle 
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and  a  listless  boy,  learning  as  little  as  possible,  and 
suffering  as  much  wretchedness ;  an  avowal  which 
to  the  end  of  his  life  he  never  ceased  to  make,  and 
to  make  in  a  very  affecting  manner.  Accordingly, 
he  brought  away  from  school  a  very  slender  pro- 
vision of  classical  learning;  and  his  taste,  never 
correct  or  chaste,  was  wholly  formed  by  acquaint- 
ance with  the  English  poets  and  dramatists,  and 
perhaps  a  few  of  our  more  ordinary  prose-writers  ; 
for  in  no  other  language  could  he  read  with  any- 
thing approaching  to  ease.  Of  those  poets,  he 
most  professed  to  admire  and  to  have  studied  Dry- 
den  ;  he  plainly  had  most  studied  Pope,  whom  he 
always  vilified  and  always  imitated.  But  of  dra- 
matists his  passion  evidently  was  Congreve,  and 
after  him,  Yanbrugh,  Farquhar,  even  Wycherley"; 
all  of  whom  served  for  the  model,  partly  even  for 
the  magazine  of  his  own  dramatic  writings,  as 
Pope  did  of  his  verses.  *  The  Duenna,'  however, 
is  formed  after  the  fashion  of  Gay ;  of  whom  it 
falls  further  short  than  the  ^  School  for  Scandal ' 
does  of  Congreve.  That  his  plays  were  great  pro- 
ductions for  any  s^e,  astonishing  for  a  youth  of 
twenty- three  and  twenty -five,  is  unquestionable. 
Johnson  has  accounted  for  the  phenomenon  of 
Congreve,  at  a  still  earlier  period  of  life,  showing 
much  knowledge  of  the  world,  by  observing  that, 
on  a  close  examination,  his  dialogues  and  charac- 
ters might  have  been  gathered  from  books  ^^  with- 
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out  much  actual  commerce  with  mankind."  The 
same  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  '  School  for  Scan- 
dal;' but  the  author  wrote  it  when  he  was  five 
years  older  than  Congreve  had  been  at  the  date  of 
the  <  Old  Bachelor.' 

Thus  with  an  ample  share  of  literary  and  dra- 
matic reputation,  but  not  certainly  of  the  kind 
most  auspicious  for  a  statesman ;  with  a  most  slen- 
der provision  of  knowledge  at  all  likely  to  be  useful 
in  political  affidrs ;  with  a  position  by  birth  and 
profession  little  suited  to  command  the  respect  of 
the  mosl  aristocratic  country  in  Europe — the  son 
of  an  actor,  the  manager  himself  of  a  theatre*«-he 
came  into  that  parliament  which  was  enlightened 
by  the  vast  and  various  knowledge,  as  well  as  forti- 
fied and  adorned  by  the  more  choice  literary  fiime 
of  a  Burke,  and  which  owned  the  sway  of  con- 
summate orators  like  Fox  and  Pitt.  His  first 
efibrt  was  unambitious,  and  it  was  unsuccessful. 
Aiming  at  but  a  low  flight,  he  foiled  in  that 
humble  attempt.  An  experienced  Judge,  Woodfoll, 
told  him  '<  It  would  never  do ;''  and  counselled 
him  to  seek  again  the  more  congenial  atmosphere 
of  Drury-lane.  But  he  was  resolved  that  it  should 
do ;  he  had  taken  his  part ;  and,  as  he  felt  the 
matter  was  in  him,  he  vowed  not  to  desist  till  "  he 
had  brought  it  out."  What  he  wanted  in  acquired 
learning,  and  in  natural  quickness,  he  made  up  by 
inde&tigable  industry :  within  given  limits,  towards 
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a  present  object,  no  labour  could  daunt  him ;  no 
man  could  work  for  a  season  with  more  steady 
and  unwearied  application.  By  constant  practice 
in  small  matters,  or  before  private  committees,  by 
diligent  attendance  upon  all  debates,  by  habitual 
intercourse  with  all  dealers  in  political  wares,  from 
the  chie&  of  parties  and  their  more  refined  coteries 
to  the  providers  of  daily  discussion  for  the  public 
and  the  chroniclers  of  parliamentary  speeches,  he 
trained  himself  to  a  facility  of  speaking,  absolutely 
essential  to  all  but  first-rate  genius,  and  all  but 
necessary  even  to  that ;  and  he  acquired  what 
acquaintance  with  the  science  of  politics  he  ever 
possessed,  or  his  speeches  ever  betrayed.  By  these 
steps  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  speaker, 
and  as  great  a  debater  as  a  want  of  readiness  and 
need  for  preparation  would  permit. 

He  had  some  qualities  which  led  him  to  this 
rank,  and  which  only  required  the  habit  of  speech 
to  bring  them  out  into  successful  exhibition;  a 
warm  imagination,  though  more  prone  to  repeat 
with  variations  the  combinations  of  others,  or  to 
combine  anew  their  creations,  than  to  bring  forth 
original  productions ;  a  fierce,  dauntless  spirit  of 
attack ;  a  femiliarity,  acquired  from  his  dramatic 
studies,  with  the  feelings  of  the  heart  and  the  ways 
to  touch  its  chords;  a  ^ility^  of  epigram  and 
point,  the  yet  more  direct  gift  of  the  same  theatri- 
cal apprenticeship ;  an  excellent  manner,  not  un- 
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connected  with  that  experience;  and  a  depth  of 
voice  which  perfectly  suited  the  tone  of  his  decla- 
mation, be  it  invective,  or  be  it  descriptive,  or  be 
it  impassioned.  His  wit,  derived  from  the  same 
source,  or  sharpened  by  the  same  previous  habits, 
was  eminently  brilliant,  and  almost  always  suc- 
cessful ;  it  was  like  all  his  speaking,  exceedingly 
prepared,  but  it  was  skilfully  introduced  and  hap- 
pily applied ;  and  it  was  well  mingled  also  with 
humour,  occasionally  descending  to  farce.  How 
little  it  was  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  all  men 
were  aware  who  knew  his  habits ;  but  a  singular 
proof  of  this  was  presented  by  Mr.  Moore  when  he 
came  to  write  his  life  ;  for  we  there  find  given  to 
the  world,  with  a  frankness  which  must  almost 
have  made  their  author  shake  in  his  grave,  the 
secret  note-books  of  this  famous  wit ;  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  trace  the  jokes,  in  embryo,  with  which 
lie  had  so  often  made  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's 
shake,  in  a  merriment  excited  by  the  happy  appear- 
ance of  sudden  unpremeditated  efiusion.* 

♦  Take'an  instance  4Vom  tins  author,  giving  extracts  from 
the  common-place  book  of  the  wit : — "  He  employs  his 
fancy  in  his  narrative,  and  keeps  his  recollections  for  his 
wit."  Again,  the  same  idea  is  expanded  into — **  When  he 
makes  his  jokes  you  applaud  the  accuracy  of  his  memory, 
and 't  is  only  when  he  states  his  facts  that  you  admire  the 
flights  of  his  imagination."  But  the  thought  was  too  good 
to  be  thus  wasted  on  the  desert  air  of  a  common-place  book. 
So  forth  it  came  at  the  expense  of  Kelly,  who,  having  been 
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The  adroitness  with  which  he  turned  to  account 
sudden  occasions  of  popular  excitem^it,  and  often 
at  the  expense  of  the  Whig  party,  generally  too 
indifferent  to  such  advantages,  and  too  insensible 
to  the  damage  they  thus  sustained  in  public  estima- 
tion, is  well  known.  On  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet, 
he  was  beyond  all  question  right ;  on  the  French 
invasion,  and  on  the  attacks  upon  Napoleon,  he 
was  almost  as  certainly  wrong ;  but  these  appeals 
to  the  people  and  to  the  national  feelings  of  the 
House,  tended  to  make  the  orator  well  received,  if 
they  added  little  to  the  statesman's  reputation ;  and 
of  the  latter  character  he  was  not  ambitious.  His 
most  celebrated  speech  was  certainly  the  one  upon 
the  '^  Begum  Charge  "  in  the  proceedings  against 
Hastings;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  accounts 
left  us  of  its  unprecedented  success.  Not  only  the 
practice  then  first  began,  which  has  gradually 
increased  till  it  greets  every  good  speech,  of  cheer- 
ing, on  the  speaker  resuming  his  seat,  but  the 
minister  besought  the  House  to  adjourn  the  decision 
of  the  question,  as  being  incapacitated  from  form- 

a  composer  of  music,  became  a  wine  merchant.  **  You  will/* 
said  the  ready  wit,  **  import  your  music  and  compose  your 
wine."  Nor  was  this  service  exacted  fh)m  the  old  idea 
thought  sufficient — so  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  easy 
and  apparently  off-hand  parenthesis  was  thus  filled  with  it 
at  Mr.  Dundas's  cost  and  charge  **  (who  generally  resorts  to 
his  memory  for  his  jokes,  and  to  his  imagination  for  his 
facts)." 

VOL.  II.  C 
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ing  a  just  judgment  \md&t  the  influence  of  such 
powerful  eloquence ;  while  all  men  on  all  sides 
vied  with  each  other  in  extolling  so  wonderful  a 
performance.  Nevertheless,  the  opinion  has  now 
become  greatly  prevalent,  that  a  portion  of  this 
success  was  owing  to  the  speech  having  so  greatly 
surpassed  all  the  speaker*s  former  efibrts ;  to  the 
extreme  interest  of  the  topics  which  the  subject 
naturally  presented ;  and  to  the  artist-like  elabora- 
tion and  beautiful  delivery  of  certain  fine  passages, 
rather  than  to  the  merits  of  the  whole.  Certain  it 
is,  that  the  repetition  of  great  part  of  it,  pres^ited 
in  the  short-hand  notes  of  the  speech  on  the  same 
charge  in  Westminster  Hall,  disappoints  every 
reader  who  has  heard  of  the  success  which  attended 
the  earlier  effort.  In  truth,  Mr*  Sheridan's  taste 
was  very  far  from  being  chaste,  or  even  moderately 
correct;  he  delighted  in  gaudy  figures;  he  was 
attracted  by  glare;  and  cared  not  whether  the 
brilliancy  came  from  tinsel  or  gold,  from  broken 
glass  or  pure  diamond;  he  ov^laid  hb  thoughts 
with  epigrammatic  diction;  he  'Splayed  to  the 
galleries,"  and  indulged  them,  of  course,  with  ao 
endless  sudcession  of  clap-traps.  His  worst  pas- 
sages by  far  were  those  which  he  evidently  pre- 
ferred himself; — full  of  imagery  often  fex  fetched, 
oftener  gorgeous,  and  loaded  with  point  that  drew 
the  attention  of  the  hearer  away  from  the  thoughts 
to  the  words ;  and  his  best  by  far  were  those  where 
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he  declaimed,  with  hisf  deep  clear  yoice,  though 
somewhat  thick  utterance,  with  a  fierce  defiance  of 
8Qme  adversary,  or  an  unappeasable  vengeance 
against  some  oppressive  act ;  or  reasoned  rapidly, 
in  the  like  tone,  upon  some  plain  matter  of  fact^ 
or  exposed  as  plainly  to  homely  ridicule  some 
puerile  sophism;  and  in  all  this,  his  admirable 
manner  was  aided  by  an  eye  singularly  piercing,* 
and  a  countenance  which,  though  coarse,  and  even 
in  some  features  gross,  was  yet  animated  and  ex- 
pressive, and  could  easily  assume  the  figure  of  both 
rage,  and  menace,  and  scorn.  The  few  sentences 
with  which  he  thrilled  the  House  on  the  liberty  of 
the  press  in  1810  were  worth,  perhaps,  more  than 
all  his  elaborated  epigrams  and  forced  flowers  on 
the  Begum  Charge,  or  all  his  denunciations  of 
Napoleon ;  '^  whose  morning  orisons  and  evening 
prayers  are  for  the  conquest  of  England,  whether 
he  bends  to  the  Grod  of  Battles  or  worships  the 
Goddess  of  Reason  ;"t  certainly  far  better  than 
such  pictures  of  his  power,  as  his  having  ^^  thrones 
for  his  watch-towers,  kings  for  his  sentinels,  and 
for  the  palisades  of  his  castle  sceptres  stuck  with 
crowns."!  "  Give  them,"  said  he  in  1810,  and  in 
a  far  higher  strain  of  eloquence,  ''  a  corrupt  House 
of  Lords ;  give  them  a  venal  House  of  Commons ; 
give  them  a  tyrannical  Prince  ;  give  them  a  truck - 

*  It  had  the  singalarity  of  never  winking, 
t  1802.  X  1807. 
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ling  Court, — and  let  me  but  have  an  unfettered 
press  ;  I  will  defy  them  to  encroach  a  hair's-breadth 
upon  the  liberties  of  England.''*  Of  all  his  speeches 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  most  powerful,  as 
the  most  chaste,  was  his  reply,  in  1805,  upon  the 
motion  which  he  had  made  for  repealing  the 
Defence  Act.  Mr.  Pitt  had  unwarily  thrown  out 
a  sneer  at  his  support  of  Mr.  Addington,  as  though 
it  was  insidious.  Such  a  stone,  cast  by  a  person 
whose  house  on  that  aspect  was  one  pane  of  glass, 
could  not  Ml  to  call  down  a  shower  of  missiles ; 
and  they  who  witnessed  the  looks  and  gestures  of 
the  aggressor  under  the  pitiless  pelting  of  the 
tempest  which  he  had  provoked,  represent  it  as 
certain  that  there  were  moments  when  he  intended 
to  fasten  a  personal  quarrel  upon  the  vehement  and 
implacable  declaimer.f 

When  the  just  tribute  of  extraordinary  admira- 
tion has  been  bestowed  upon  this  great  orator,  the 
whole  of  his  praise  has  been  exhausted.  As  a 
statesman,  he  is  without  a  place  in  any  class,  or  of 
any  rank ;  it  would  be  incorrect  and  flattering  to 
call  him  a  bad,  or  a  hurtful,  or  a  short-sighted,  or 
a  middling  statesman ;  he  was  no  statesman  at  all. 

*  1810. 

f  Mr.  Sheridan  wrote  his  speech  daring  the  debate  at  a 
coffee-house  near  the  Hall ;  and  it  is  reported  most  aoca- 
rately  in  the  Parliamentary  debates,  apparently  from  his 
own  notes. 
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As  a  party  man,  his  character  stood  lower  than  it 
deserved,  chiefly  from  certain  personal  dislikes 
towards  him ;  for,  with  the  perhaps  doubtful  ex- 
ception of  his  courting  popularity  at  his  party's 
expense  on  the  two  occasions  already  mentioned, 
and  the  much  more  serious  charge  against  him  of 
betraying  his  party  in  the  Carlton  House  negotia- 
tion of  1812,  followed  by  his  extraordinary  denial 
of  the  facts  when  he  last  appeared  in  Parliament, 
there  can  nothing  be  laid  to  his  charge  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  the  strictest  party  duty 
and  honour ;  although  he  made  as  large  sacrifices 
as  any  unprofessional  man  ever  did  to  the  cause  of 
a  long  and  hopeless  Opposition,  and  was  often 
treated  with  unmerited  coldness  and  disrespect  by 
his  coadjutors.  But  as  a  man,  his  character  stood 
confessedly  low:  his  intemperate  habits,  and  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  did  not  merely  tend  to 
imprudent  conduct,  by  which  himself  alone  might 
be  the  sufferer ;  they  involved  his  family  in  the 
same  &te ;  and  they  also  undermined  those  prin- 
ciples of  honesty  which  are  so  seldom  found  to 
survive  fallen  fortunes,  and  hardly  ever  can  con- 
tinue the  ornament  and  the  stay  of  ruined  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  tastes  and  the  propensities 
engendered  in  prosperous  times  survive  through 
the  ungenial  season  of  adversity.  Over  the  frailties 
and  even  the  fitults  of  genius,  it  is  permitted  to 
draw  a  veil,  after  marking  them  as  much  as  the 
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interests  of  virtue  require,  in  order  to  warn  against 
the  evil  example,  and  preserve  the  sacred  flame 
bright  and  pure  fh>m  such  unworthy  and  unseemly 
contamination. 


I 


<    35    ) 
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Among  the  members  of  his  party,  to  whom  we 
haveaUuded  as  agreeing  ill  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  and- 
treating  him  with  little  deference,  Mr.  Windham 
was  the  most  distinguished.  The  advantages  of  a 
refined  classical  education,  a  lively  wit  of  the  most 
pungent  and  yet  abstruse  description,  a  turn  for 
subtle  reasoning,  drawing  nice  distinctions,  and 
pursuing  remote  analogies,  great  and  early  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  familiarity  with  men  ot  letters 
and  artists,  as  well  as  politicians,  with  Burke, 
Johnson,  and  Reynolds,  as  well  as  with  Fox  and 
North,  much  acquaintance  with  constitutional  his- 
tory and  principle,  a  chivalrous  spirit,  a  noble 
figure,  a  singularly  expressive  countenance — all 
fitted  this  remarkable  person  to  shine  in  debate ; 
but  were  all,  when  put  together,  unequal  to  the 
task  of  raising  him  to  the  first  rank ;  and  were,  be- 
sides, mingled  with  defects  which  exceedingly  im- 
paired the  impression  of  his  oratory,  while  they 
diminished  his  usefulness  and  injured  his  reputation 
as  a  statesman.  For  he  was  too  often  the  dupe  of 
his  own  ingenuity;  which   made  him  doubt  and 
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balance,  and  gave  an  oscitancy  fatal  to  vigour  in 
council,  as  well  as  most  prejudicial  to  the  effects  of 
eloquence,  by  breaking  the  force  of  his  blows  as 
they  fell.  His  nature,  too,  perhaps  owing  to  this 
hesitating  disposition,  was  to  be  a  follower,  if  not 
a  worshipper,  rather  than  an  original  thinker  or 
actor ;  as  if  he  felt  some  relief  under  the  doubts 
which  harassed  him  from  so  many  quarters,  in 
thus  taking  shelter  under  a  master's  wing,  and 
devolving  upon  a  less  scrupulous  balancer  of  con* 
flicting  reasons,  the  task  of  trimming  the  scales, 
and  forming  his  opinions  for  him.  Accordingly, 
first  Johnson  in  private,  and  afterwards  Burke  on 
political  matters,  were  the  deities  whom  he  adored ; 
and  he  adhered  manfully  to  the  strong  opinions  of 
the  latter,  though  oftentimes  painfiilly  compelled 
to  suppress  his  sentiments,  all  the  time  that  he  took 
council  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville,  who 
would  only  consent  to  conduct  the  French  war 
upon  principles  far  lower  and  more  compromising 
than  those  of  the  great  anti-Jacobin  •  and  anti- 
Galilean  leader.  But  when  untrammelled  by  offi- 
cial connexion,  and  having  his  lips  sealed  by  no 
decorum  or  prudence  or  other  observance  pre- 
scribed by  station,  it  was  a  brave  sight  to  see  this 
gallant  personage  descend  into  the  field  of  debate, 
panting  for  the  fray,  eager  to  confront  any  man  or 
any  number  of  men  that  might  prove  his  match, 
scorning  all  the  little  suggestions  of  a  paltry  dis- 
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cretion,  heedless  of  every  risk  of  retort  to  which 
he  might  expose  himself,  as  regardless  of  popular 
applause  as  of  Court  favour,  nay,  from  his  natural 
love  of  danger  and  disdain  of  everything  like  fear, 
rushing  into  the  most  offensive  expression  of  the 
most  unpopular  opinions  with  as  much  alacrity  as 
he  evinced  in  braving  the  power  and  daring  the 
enmity  of  the  Crown.  Nor  was  the  style  of  his 
speaking  at  all  like  that  of  other  men's.  It  was  in 
the  easy  tone  of  familiar  conversation  ;  but  it  was 
full  of  nice  observation  and  profound  remark ;  it 
was  instinct  with  classical  allusion;  it  was  even 
over-informed  with  philosophic  and  with  learned 
reflection ;  it  sparkled  with  the  finest  wit— a  wit 
which  was  as  far  superior  to  Sheridan's,  as  his  to 
the  gambols  of  the  Clown,  or  the  movements  of 
Pantaloon ;  and  his  wit,  how  exuberant  soever,  still 
secMned  to  help  on  the  argument,  as  well  as  to  illus- 
trate the  meaning  of  the  speaker.  He  was,  how- 
ever, in  the  main,  a  serious,  a  persuasive  speaker, 
whose  words  plainly  flowed  from  deep  and  vehe- 
ment, and  long  considered,  and  well  weighed,  feel- 
ings of  the  heart.  Erat  summa  gravitas ;  erat  cum 
gravitate  junctus  &cetiarum  et  urbanitatis  oratorius 
non  scurrilis  lepos.  Latine  loquendi  accurata  et 
sine  molestia  diligens  elegantia.     (  Cic,  Brut,) 

The  rock  on  which  he  so  often  made  shipwreck 
in  debate,  and  still  oftener  in  council  or  action, 
was  that  love  of  paradox,  on  which  the  tide  of  his 

c  3 
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exuberant  ingenuity  naturally  carried  him,  as  it 
does  many  others,  who,  finding  so  much  more  may 
be  said  in  behalf  of  an  untenable  position  than  at 
first  sight  appeared  possible  to  themselves,  or  than 
ordinary  minds  can  at  any  time  apprehend,  begin 
to  bear  with  the  erroneous  dogma,  and  end  by 
adopting  it.* 

"  They  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.'* 

So  he  was,  from  the  indomitable  bravery  of  his  dis- 
position, and  his  loathing  of  everything  mean,  or 
that  savoured  of  truckling  to  mere  power,  not  unr 
frequently  led  to  prefer  a  course  of  conduct,  or  a 
line  of  argument,  because  of  their  running  counter 
to  public  opinion  or  the  general  feeling ;  instead 
of  confining  his  disregard  to  popularity  within  just 
bounds,  and  holding  on  his  course  in  pursuit  of 
truth  and  right,  in  spite  of  its  temporary  disfistvour 
with  the  people.  With  these  errors  there  was 
generally  much  truth  mingled,  or  at  least  much 
that  was  manifestly  wrong  tinged  the  tenets  or  the 
conduct  he  was  opposing ;  yet  he  was  not  the  less 
an  unsafe  councillor,  and  in  debate  a  dangerous 
ally.     His  conduct  on  the  Volunteer  question,  the 

*  They  who  have  been  engaged  in  professional  business 
with  the  late  Mr.  John  Clerk  (afterwards  Lord  Eldin)  may 
recollect  how  often  that  great  lawyer  was  carried  away  to 
entertain  paradoxical  opinions  exactly  by  the  process  here 
described. 
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interference  of  the  City  with  Military  Rewards, 
the  Amusements  of  the  People,  and  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  afibrded  instances  of  this  mixed  descrip- 
tion, where  he  was  led  into  error  by  resisting 
almost  equal  error  On  the  opposite  hand ;  yet  do 
these  questions  also  afford  proof  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  foregoing  proposition ;  for  what  sound  or 
rational  view  could  justify  his  hostility  to  all  volun- 
tary defence,  his  reprobation  of  all  expression  of 
public  gratitude  for  the  services  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors,  his  unqualified  defence  of  bull-baiting,  his 
resistance  of  all  checks  upon  cruelty  towards  the 
brute  creation?  Upon  other  subjects  of  still 
g^ver  import  his  paradoxes  stood  prominent  and 
mischievous ;  unredeemed  by  ingenuity,  unpalliated 
by  opposite  exaggeration,  and  even  unmitigated  by 
any  admixture  of  truth.  He  defended  the  Slave 
Trade,  which  he  had  at  first  opposed,  only  because 
the  French  Royalists  were  injured  by  the  revolt 
which  their  own  follies  had  occasioned  in  St.  Do- 
mingo ;  he  resisted  all  mitigation  of  our  Criminal 
Law,  only  because  it  formed  a  part  of  our  anti- 
quated jurisprudence,  like  trial  by  battle,  nay  by 
ordeal  of  fire  and  water ;  and  he  opposed  every 
project  for  Educating  the  People.  It  required  all 
men's  tenderness  towards  undoubted  sincerity  and 
clear  disinterestedness  to  think  charitably  of  such 
pernicious  heresies  in  such  a  man.  It  demanded 
all  this  charity  and  all  this  faith  in  the  spotless* 
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honour  of  his  character,  to  believe  that  such* 
opinions  could  really  be  the  convictions  of  a  mind 
like  his*  It  was  the  greatest  tribute  which  could 
be  paid  to  his  sterling  merit,  his  fine  parts,  his  rare 
accomplishments,  that,  in  spite  of  such  wild  aber« 
rations,  he  was  still  admired  and  beloved. 

To  convey  any  notion  of  his  oratory  by  giving 
passages  of  his  speeches  is  manifestly  impossible. 
Of  the  mixed  tenderness  and  figure  in  which  he 
sometimes  indulged,  his .  defence  of  the  military 
policy  pursued  by  him  while  in  ofifice  against  the 
attempts  made  to  change  it  the  year  after,  might 
be  mentioned ;  the  fine  speech,  especially,  in  which, 
on  taking  leave  of  the  subject,  after  comparing  the 
two  plans  of  recruiting  our  army  to  a  dead  stick 
thrust  into  the  ground  and  a  living  sapling  planted 
to  take  root  in  the  soil,  he  spoke  of  carving  his 
name  upon  the  tree  as  lovers  do  when  they  would 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  their  passions  or 
their  misfortunes.  Of  his  happy  allusions  to  the 
writings  of  kindred  spirits  an  example,  but  not  at 
all  above  their  average  merit,  is  afforded  in  his 
speech  upon  the  peace  of  Amiens,  when  he  an* 
swered  the  remarks  upon  the  uselessness  of  the 
Royal  title,  then  given  up,  of  King  of  France,  by. 
citing  the  bill  of  costs  brought  in  by  Dean  Swift 
against  Marlborough,  and  the  comparative  account 
of  the  charges  of  a  Roman   triumph,  where  the 

'>wn  of  laurel  is  set  down  at  twopence.     But 
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sometimes  be  would  convulse  the  House  by  a  happy, 
startling,  and  most  unexpected  alluision  ;  as  when 
on  the  Walcheren  question/ speaking  of  a  coup-de^^ 
main  on  Antwerp,  which  had  been  its  professed 
object,  he  suddenly  said,  ^^  A  coup'-de-main  in  the 
Scheldt !  You  might  as  well  talk  of  a  coup-^tc" 
main  in  the  Court  of  Chaneery."  Sir  William 
Grant  having  just  entered  and  taken  his  seat,  pro* 
bably  suggested  this  excellent  jest ;  and  assuredly 
ho  man  enjoyed  it  more.  His  habitual  gravity 
was  overpowered  in  an  instant,  and  he  was  seen 
•absolutely  to  roll  about  on  the  bench  which  he  had 
just  occupied.  So  a  word  or  two  artistically  intro* 
duced  would  often  serve  him  to  cover  the  adverse 
argument  with  ridicule.  When  arguing  that  they 
who  would  protect  animals  from  cruelty  have  more 
on  their  hands  than  they  are  aware  of,  and  that 
they  cannot  stop  at  preventing  cruelty,  but  must 
also  prohibit  killing,  he  was  met  by  the  old  answer, 
that  we  kill  them  to  prevent  them  overrunning  the 
earth,  and  then  he  said  in  passing,  and,  as  it  were, 
parenthetically — '^  An  indifferent  reason,  by  the 
way,  for  destroying  fish."  His  two  most  happy 
and  picturesque,  though  somewhat  caricatured,  de* 
scriptions  of  Mr.  Pitt's  diction,  have  been  already 
mentioned :  that  it  was  a  state-paper  style,  and  that 
he  believed  he  could  speak  a  King's  speech  off* 
hand.  His  gallantry  in  £icing  all  attacks  was 
shown  daily ;  and  how  little  he  cared  for  allusions 
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to  the  ofFehsiye  expressions  treasured  up  ajgainst 
him,  and  all  the  more  easily  remembered  because 
of  the  epigrams  in  which  he  had  embalmed  them, 
might  be  seen  from  the  way  he  himself  would  refisr 
to  them,  as  if  not  wishing  they  should  be  forgotten. 
When  some  phrase  of  his,  long  after  it  was  first 
used,  seemed  to  inrite  attaek,  and  a  great  cheer 
followed,  as  if  he  had  unwittingly  fidlen  into  the 
terape,  he  stopped  and  added,  ^*  Why,  I  said  it  on 
purpose ! "  or,  as  he  pronounced  it,  <<  a  purpose ;" 
for  no  man  more  delighted  in  the  old  pronuncia- 
tion, as  well  as  the  pure  Saxon  idiom  of  our  lan- 
guid, which  yet  he  could  enrich  and  dignify  with 
the  importations  of  classical  phraseology. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Windham's 
manner  of  speddng,  as  well  as  of  his  varioudy 
embellished  mind,  it  will  readily  be  supposed  that 
in  society  he  was  destined  to  shine  almost  without 
a  rival.  His  manners  were  the  most  polbhed,  and 
noble,  and  courteous,  without  the  least  approach  to 
pride,  or  affectation,  or  condescrasion ;  his  spirits 
were,  in  advanced  life,  so  gay,  that  he  was  always 
younger  than  the  youngest  of  his  company ;  his 
relish  of  conversation  was  such,  that,  after  lingering 
to  the  latest  moment,  he  joined  whatever  party  a 
sultry  evening  (or  mommg,  as  it  might  chance  to 
prove)  tempted  to  haunt  the  streets  before  retiring 
to  rest.  How  often  have  we  accompanied  him  to 
the  door  of  his  own  mansion,  and  then  heea  at« 
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tended  by  him  to  our  own,  while  the  streets  rang 
with  the  peals  of  his  hearty  merriment,  or  echoed 
the  accents  of  his  refined  and  universal  wit  I  But 
his  conversation,  or  grave,  or  gay,  or  argumenta- 
tive, or  discursive,  whether  sifling  a  difficult  sub- 
ject, or  painting  an  interesting  character,  or  pur- 
suing a  merely  playful  fancy,  or  lively  to  very 
drollery,  or  pensive  and  pathetic,  or  losing  itself  in 
the  clouds  of  metaphysics,  or  vexed  with  paradox, 
or  plain  and  homely,  and  all  but  conunonplace, 
was  that  which,  to  be  uaderstood,  must  have  been 
listened  to ;  and,  while  over  the  whole  was  flung  a 
veil  of  unrent  classical  elegance,  through  no  cre« 
vice,  had  there  been  any,  would  ever  an  unkind  or 
ill-conditioned  sentiment  have  found  entrance  I 

**  Sdlioet  omne  mramm  mors  importcma  projbnat, 
Omnibus  obficinnu  injidt  ille  maniis — 
Ossa  qnieta  precor,  tut&  requiescite  in  um& ; 
£t  Bit  humus  e|iieri  non  onerosa  tuo  !"* 


*  BelenUess  death  each  purer  ibna  pro&DeSy 

Round  all  that 's  fair  his  dismal  arms  he  throws- 
Light  lie  the  earth  that  shrouds  thy  loved  remains, 
And  sofdy  sLumberioig  may  they  taste  repose ! 


(    44     ) 
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If  we  turn  from  those  whose  common  principles 
and  party  connexion  ranged  them  against  Mr.  Pitt, 
to  the  only  effectual  supporter  whom  he  could  rely 
upon  as  a  colleague  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  we 
shall  certainly  find  ourselves  contemplating  a  per- 
sonage of  very  inferior  pretensions,  although  one 
whose  powers  were  of  the  most  useful  description. 
Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards  LdH  Melville,  had  no 
claim  whatever  to  those  higher  places  among  the 
orators  of  his  age,  which  were  naturally  filled  by 
the  great  men  whom  we  have  b^n  describing ;  nor 
indeed  could  he  be  deemed  inter  arcUorum  nu" 
merum  at  all.  He  was  a  plain,  business-like  speaker ; 
a  man  of  every-day  talents  in  the  House ;  a  clear, 
easy,  flueijit,  and,  from  much  practice,  as  well  as 
strong  and  natural  sense,  a  skilful  debater;  suc- 
cessful in  profiting  by  an  adversary's  mistakes; 
distinct  in  opening  a  plan  and  defending  a  Minis- 
terial proposition;  capable  of  producing  even  a 
grreat  efiect  upon  his  not  unwilling  audience  by  his 
broad  and  coarse  appeals  to  popular  prejudices,  and 
his  confident  statements  of  &cts — ^those  statements 
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which,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  once  happily  observed, 
^^  men  &11  into  through  an  inveterate  habit  of 
official  assertion."  In  his  various  offices  no  one 
was  more  useful.  He  was  an  admirable  man  of 
business ;  and  those  professional  habits  which  he 
had  brought  from  the  bar  (where  he  practised  long 
enough  for  a  youth  of  his  fortunate  family  to  reach 
the  highest  official  place)  were  not  more  serviceable 
to  him  in  making  his  speeches  perspicuous,  and  his 
reasoning  logical,  than  they  were  in  disciplining 
his  mind  to  the  drudgery  of  the  desk,  and  helping 
him  to  systematise,  as  well  as  to  direct,  the  ma- 
chinery of  his  department.  After  quitting  the 
profession  of  the  law,  to  which,  indeed,  he  had  for 
some  of  the  later  years  of  Lord  North's  Admini- 
stration only  nominally  belonged,  and  leaving  also 
the  office  of  Lord  Advocate,  which  he  retained  for 
several  years  after,  he  successively  filled  the  place 
of  Minister  for  India,  for  the  Home  and  War  De- 
partments, and  for  Naval  Afi^rs.  But  it  was  in 
the  first  of  these  capacities,  while  at  the  head  of  the 
India  Board,  and  while  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  theComjnons  upon  India,  that  his  great  capacity 
for  affidrs  shone  chiefly  forth ;  and  that  he  gave 
solid  and  long-continued  proof  of  an  inde&tigable 
industry,  which  neither  the  distractions  of  debate 
in  Parliament,  nor  the  convivial  habits  of  the  man 
and  of  the  times,  ever  could  interrupt  or  relax. 
His  celebrated  Reports  upon  all  the  complicated 
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questions  of  our  Asiatic  policy^  although  they  may 
not  stand  a  comparison  with  some  of  Mr.  Burke's 
in  the  profundity  and  enlargement  of  general  views, 
any  more  than  their  style  can  be  compared  with 
his,  are  nevertheless  performances  of  the  greatest 
merit,  and  repositories  of  information  upon  that 
vast  subject,  unrivalled  for  clearness  and  extent. 
They,  together  with  Lord  Wellesley's  Despatches, 
form  the  sources  from  which  the  bulk  of  .all  the 
knowledge  possessed  upon  Indian  matters  is  to  be 
derived  by  the  statesmen  of  the  present  day. 

If  in  his  official  departments,  and  in  the  contests 
of  Parliament,  Mr.  Dundas  rendered  able  service, 
and  possessed  great  weight,  it  was  in  Scotland,  bis 
native  country,  whose  language  be  spoke,  and 
whose  whole  af&irs  he.  directed,  that  his  power 
and  his  authority  chiefly  prevailed.  Before  tho 
reform  in  our  representation  and  our  municipal 
institutions,  the  undisturbed  possession  of  patron-* 
age  by  a  leading  member  of  the  Govemm^t  was 
very  sure  to  carry  along  with  it  a  paramount  in** 
fluence,  both  over  the  representatives  of  this  an- 
cient  kingdom  and  over  their  constituents.  Why 
the  submission  to  men  in  high  place,  and  ebdowed 
with  the  power  of  conferring  many  fitvours,  should 
have  been  so  much  more  absolute  in  the  northern 
than  in  the  southern  parts  of  our  island,  it  would 
be  needless  to  inquire.  Whether  it  arose  from  the 
old  feudal  habits  of  the  pation,  or  from  its  poverty. 
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joined  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  rise  in  the 
world  above  the  pristine  station,  or  from  the  wary 
and  provident  character  of  the  people ;  certain  it 
IS  that  they  displayed  a  devotion  for  their  political 
superiors,  and  a  belief  in  their  infallibility,  which 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  clansmen  of 
those  chieftains  who  whilom  both  g^ranted  out  the 
lands  of  the  sept,  retained  the  stipulated  services 
of  the  vassal,  and  enjoyed  the  rights  of  jurisdiction 
and  of  punishment,  whereby  obedience  was  secured, 
and  zealous  attachment  stimulated  in  its  alliance 
with  wholesome  tenor. 

That  Mr.  Dundas  enjoyed  this  kind  of  minis* 
terial  sovereignty  and  received  this  homage  in  a 
more  ample  measure  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
was,  no  doubt,  owing  partly  to  the  unhesitating 
and  unqualified  determination  which  r^^ulated  his 
conduct,  of  devoting  his  whole  patronage  to  the 
support  of  his  party,  and  to  the  extent  of  that 
patronage,  from  his  being  so  long  minister  for 
India,  as  well  as.  having  the  whole  Scottish  prefer*"* 
ment  at  his  absolute  disposal ;  but  it  was  also  in 
part  owing  to  the  engaging  qualities  of  the  man. 
A  steady  and  determined  friend,  who  only  stood 
the  &ster  by  those  that  wanted  him  the  more ;  nay, 
who  even  in  their  errors  or  their  fiuilts  would  not 
give  up  his  adherents :  an  agreeable  companion, 
from  the  joyous  hilarity  of  his  manners ;  void  of 
all  affectation,  all  pride,  all  pretension ;  a  kind  and 
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affectionate  man  in  the  relations  of  private  life ; 
and,  although  not  always  sufficiently  regardful  of 
strict  decorum  in  certain  particulars,  yet  never 
putting  on  the  Pharisee's  garb,  or  affecting  a  more 
^^ gracious  state"  than  he  had  attained  ;  friendly, 
self-denying  to  those  inferiors  in  his  department 
whose  comforts  so  much  depended  upon  him ;  in 
his  demeanour  hearty  and  good-humoured  to  all— 
it  is  difficult  to  figure  any  one  more  calculated  to 
win  over  those  whom  his  mere  power  and  station 
had  failed  to  attach ;  or  better  fitted  to  retain  the 
friends  whom  accident  or  influence  might  origiA* 
ally  have  attached  to  his  person.  That  he  should 
for  so  many  years  have  disposed  of  the  votes  in 
Parliament  of  nearly  the  whole  Scottish  com** 
moners,  and  the  whole  Peers,  was,  therefore,  little 
to  be  wondered  at;  that  his  popularity  and  in-* 
fluence  in  the  country  at  large  should  have  been 
boundless  during  all  this  period,  is  as  easily  to  be 
understood.  There  was  then  no  doubt  ever  raised 
of  the  ministry's  stability,  or  of  Mr.  Dundas's 
ample  share  in  the  dispensation  of  its  favours* 
The'  political  sky  was  clear  and  settled  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  horizon.  There  was  nothing  to  dis- 
turb the  hearts  of  anxious  mortals.  The  wary  and 
pensive  Scot  felt  sure  of  his  election,  if  he  but 
kept  by  the  true  faith ;  and  his  path  lay  straight 
before  him  —the  path  of  righteous  devotion  leading 
unto  a  blessed  preferment     But  our  Northern 
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countrymen  were  &ted  to  be  vidted  by  some  trou- 
bles. The  heavens  became  overcast ;  their  lumi- 
nary was  for  a  while  concealed  from  devout  eyes ; 
in  vain  they  sought  him,  but  he  was  not.  Uncouth 
names  began  to  be  named.  More  than  two  parties 
were  talked  of.  Instead  of  the  old,  convenient, 
and  intelligible  alternative  of  "Pitt  or  Fox" — 
**  place  or  poverty," — which  left  no  doubt  in  any 
rational  mind  which  of  the  two  to  choose,  there 
was  seen?— strange  sight! — hateful  and  perplexing 
omen! — a  Ministry  without  Pitt,  nay,  without 
Dundas,  and  an  Opposition  leaning  towards  its 
support.  Those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember 
that  dark  interval  may  recollect  how  the  public 
mind  in  Scotland  was  subdued  with  awe,  and  how 
men  awaited  in  trembling  silence  the  uncertain 
event,  as  all  living  things  quail  during  the  solemn 
pause  that  precedes  an  earthquake. 

It  was  in  truth  a  crisis  to  try  men's  souls.  For 
a  while  all  was  uncertainty  and  consternation ;  all 
were  seen  fluttering  about  like  birds  in  an  eclipse 
or  a  thunder-storm ;  no  man  could  tell  whom  he 
might  trust;  nay,  worse  still,  no  man  could  tell  of 
whom  he  might  ask  anything.  It  was  hard  to  say, 
not  who  were  in  ofRce,  but  who  were  likely  to  re- 
main  in  ofRce.  All  true  Scots  were  in  dismay  and 
distraction.  It  might  truly  be  said  they  knew  not 
which  way  to  look,  or  whither  to  turn.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  yet  more  truly  said  that  they  knew  not 
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when  to  turn.  Bat  such  a  crisis  was  too  sharp  to 
last ;  it  passed  away ;  and  then  was  to  be  seen  a 
proof  of  Mr.  Dundas's  power  amongst  his  country- 
men, which  transcended  all  expectation,  and  almost 
surpassed  belief,  if  indeed  it  is  not  rather  to  be 
viewed  as  an  evidence  of  the  acute  foresight — ^the  • 
political  second-sight — of  the  Scottish  nation.  The  ' 
trusty  band  in  both  Houses  actually  were  found 
adhering  to  him  against  the  existing  Government ; 
nay,  he  held  the  proxies  of  many  Scottish  Peers  in 
open  opposition!  Well  might  his  colleague  ex* 
claim  to  the  hapless  Addington  in  such  unheard-of 
troubles,  ^'  Doctoral  the  Thanes  fly  from  us !"  When 
the  very  Scotch  Peers  wavered,  and  when  the 
Grampian  hiUs  might  next  be  expected  to  move 
about,  it  was  time  to  think  that  the  end  of  all 
things  was  at  hand :  and  the  return  of  Pitt  and 
security,  and  patronage  and  Dundas,  speedily  en- 
sued to  bless  old  Scotland,  and  reward  her  provi- 
dence or  her  fidelity — her  attachment  at  once  to 
her  patron  and  to  herself. . 

The  subject  of  Lord  Melville  cannot  be  left 
complete  without  some  mention  of  the  event  which 
finally  deprived  him  of  place  and  of  power,  though 
it  hardly  ever  lowered  him  in  the  respect  and  affec- 
tions of  his  countrymen.  We  allude,  of  course,  to 
the  Resolutions  carried  by  Mr.  Whitbread  on  the 
8th  of  April,  1805,  with  the  Speaker's  casting 
voice,  which  led  to  the  immediate  resignation,  and 
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giibsequent  impeachment,  of  this  distinguished  per- 
son. Mr.  Pitt  defended  him  strenuously,  and  only 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  friend  and  colleague 
by  the  vote  of  the  Commons,  which  gave  him  a 
^'  bitter  pang,"  that  as  he  pronounced  the  word 
made  the  hall  resound,  and  seems  yet  to  fill  the 
ear.  But  afler  his  death,  while  the  Government 
was  in  his  rival's  hands,  and  all  the  offices  of  the 
State  were  filled  with  Uie  enemies  of  the  accused. 
Lord  Melville  was  brought  to  trial  before  his 
Peers,  and  by  a  lai^e  majority  acquitted,  to  the 
almost  universal  satis&ction  of  the  country.  Have 
we  any  right  to  regard  him  as  guilty  after  this 
proceeding  ?  It  is  true  that  the  spirit  of  party  is 
charged  with  the  event  of  this  memorable  trial ; 
but  did  nothing  of  that  spirit  preside  over  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Commons,  the  grand  inquest  of  the 
nation,  which  made  the  presentment,  and  put  the 
accused  upon  his  trial  ?  That  Lord  Melville  was 
a  careless  man,  and  wholly  indifferent  about  money, 
his  whole  life  had  shown.  That  he  had  replaced 
the  entire  sum  temporarily  used,  was  part  even  of 
the  statement  which  charged  him  with  misemploy- 
ing it.  That  Mr.  Pitt,  whom  no  one  ever  accused 
of  corruption,  had  been  a  party  to  two  of  his  sup- 
porters using  four  times  as  much  of  the  public 
money  for  a  time,  and  without  paying  interest,  was 
soon  after  proved;  though,  for  the  purpose  of 
pressing  more  severely  upon  Lord  Melville,  a 
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gfmt  ala(9*ity  was^skowA  to  a]l[^al|(%l^'FMin^^  M^ 

•iir^t  of  'thenil^avyi  Jn  i^  1N)id,  ^th^^  i^  pf6^ 
i^gMost  .hi]ii.(WBB  Ao^*l9(^(an^iiil$a»l  ki^cletf^'^  ik 
giireuA  UierigliA.toicai^ig^^tke'fgfr^iul  k)^)oH^  bf'hii 
Fieers. with  csomipt  and^  ^Hshiliratftill^le^^ibMd^iitf 
lusqnitting  ihim  9 '  ivikdleiTk  i»'  w  kno^w  ftd  *tkit  'ffie 
Judges  who  attended  the  tri/il  were,  with  the  ex- 
ceptiou  of  the  L^rd  Chief  J.upitiettyi  iall  ^c)fiBliy' <coii- 
viaced  of  h>ft..iiiilooeiice;'  :*Nor,  ie^ 'it  b^'^ndded, 
would 4fae^char«^  a^mitfiSi  'him  ha^e  been  deemed, 
in  the  times  of  the  Harleys  and,  the  ^ajpples,  of 
a  nature  to  stain  bis  chaxaotev.  Witness  Walpole 
rising  to  supreme^  power  aitetbeittg  exp^lBed' the* 
House  of  Oomtftotts  for  corruption ;  and  afl'ef  hav- 
ing  only  urged,  in  his  own  defence;,  that  the  thou? 
sand  pounds  paid  to  hiaft  by. a. contractor  had  -b^en 
for  the  use  of  a  friend,  whom  he-^es^red  to  fkvoUr, 
and  to  whom  he  had  paid  it  all  over ;  not  to  men-. 
ti6n  his  having  received  above  seventeen  thousand, 
pounds,  under  circumstances  of  the  gravest  suspt" 
cion,  the  day  before  he  quitted  office,  and  which 
he  never  seems  to  have  accounted  for,  except  by 
saying  he  had  the  Eang's  authority  to  take  it.*    It 

*  Mr.  Cox€^  in  bis  life  of  Walpole,  cannot,  of  coarse,  pat 
the  defence  on  higher  ground  than  Walpole  himself  took  as 
to  the  1000/.  received  on  the  contract,  in  1711,  when  he  iras 
Secretary  at  War.  As  to  the  sum  reported  by  the  House  of 
Commons'  Committee  (17,461/.)  to  haye  been  obtained  bjr 
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is  very  certain  that  these  remarks  will  give  little 
satisfaction  to  those  whose  political  principles  liave 
always  kept  them  apart  from,  and  inimical  to.  Lord 
Melville.  But  to  what  purpose  have  men  lived  for 
above  thirty  years  after  the  trial,  and  survived  the 
object  of  the  charge  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen* 
tury,  if  they  cannot  now,  and  upon  a  mere  judicial 

him  in  1712,  on  the  authority  of  two  Treasury  orders,  the 
biographer's  main  alignment  is,  that  the  money  must  have 
been  immediately  wanted  for  public  purposes,  though  these 
never  were  particularised,  and  that  the  king  must  have 
approved  of  the  draft,  because  he  signed  the  warrants.  A 
weaker  defence  cannot  well  be  conceived ;  nor  is  it  much 
aided  by  the  assertion  which  follows,  that  Sir  Robert  began 
-writing  a  vindication  of  himself,  which  he  broke  off  "  on  a 
conviction  that  his  answer  must  either  have  been  materially 
defective,  or  he  must  have  related  many  things  highly  im- 
proper to  be  exposed  to  the  public."  The  fact  of  a  man, 
with  an  estate  of  about  2000/.  a-year  at  first,  and  which 
never  rose  to  much  above  4000/.,  having  lived  extravagantly, 
and  amassed  above  200,000/.,  is  not  at  all  explained  by  Mr. 
€k>xe ;  and  it  is  mainly  on  this  expensive  living  and  accu- 
mulation of  fortune  that  the  suspicions  which  hang  over  his 
memory  rest.  But  it  is  needless  to  say  more  upon  a  topic 
which  could  form  no  justification  of  Lord  Melville  if  he 
were  guilty.  The  subject  is  only  alluded^  to  in  this  place 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  much  more  pure  our  public 
men  now  are,  and  how  much  higher  is  our  standard  of 
official  virtue.  The  acquittal  of  IxMrd  Melville  was  deemed 
insufficient  to  sanction  his  restoration  to  office ;  although  Sir 
jRobert  Walpole^  without  any  attempt  to  rescind  the  vote  of 
1712,  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  place  of  Prime 
Minister,  and  held  it  for  twenty  years* 

VOL.  H.  D 
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quertioD)  permit  their  judgments  to  haTe  a  free 
scope,--*decidiDg  calmly  upon  events  that  belong 
to  the  history  of  the  past,  and  in^eive  tibe  repu* 
tation  of  the  dead  P 
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The  Ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  derive  more 
solid  service  from  the  Bar  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Dundas,  than  th^  Opposition  party  did  ornament 
and  popularity  in  that  of  Mr.  Erskine.  His  par- 
liamentary talents,  although  they  certainly  have 
been  underrated,  were  as  clearly  not  the  prominent 
portion  of  his  chaiaeter.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
admitted  thal^  had  he  appeared  in  any  other  period 
than  the  age  of  the  Foxes,  the  Pitts,  and  the 
Burkes,  there  is  little  chanda  that  he  would  have 
been  eclipsed,  even  as  a  debater ;  and  the  singular 
eloquence  and  powerful  effect  of  his  famous  speech 
against  the  Jesuit's  Bark  Billy  in  tiie  House  of 
Lords,*  abundantly  proves  this  position.  He  never 
appears  to  have  given  his  whole  mind  to  the  prac- 
tice of  debating ;  he  had  a  very  scanty  provision 
of  political  information ;  his  time  was  always  occu- 
pied with  the  laborious  pursuits  of  his  profession ; 
he  came  into  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he 
stood  among  several  equals,  and  behind  some  supe- 
riors, from  a  stage  where  he  shone  alone,  and  with- 
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obta^riVal  ^'abDrettfi^  h«>trasdcc«istomed  to  address 
a^lectttnd  fi4endly'aiidieiloe^i  bound  to'  lend  hini 
4hciir  pttlehi  att^ntion^  tiM><^ 'address <tbeiil  by  the 
'^(Xttpnhion  t>f  hii^  r^tstner;  not  scs  a  volunteer  com* 
iiig  ffbrSVatd  io'iuV  qwii^psfsoii  ;*  apposition  from 
Which  ith«  thinsttioii  is  violent  and  Extreme,  to  that 
of  hkviin^  to  gaii>  and'  ^to  kedp  'k  pronkiscttous  aend, 
ih  great'part,  hostrle'awUence'^'Bot  •under-any  obii- 
gatiob  to  'listen*  bue  htetanl:  heyon^i  the  time  during^ 
\t'tii<A  thef' speaker  >6iinifiatteFyior interest;*  or  amuse 
thetb.  Earlier' pifaetloe  and- more  d^vDtlDn'  to  the 
ptitsuit'Woilld'>doubtlo^  have  Hranquislifd  all  these 
df^sadvantagei^ ;  4>trtthlBfyi  sufficed 'tckeep  Mn  Exs^ 
klneal>#ays  itt>4  stlJtion>fiir  beneath  bis  talents  i& 
lon^  as 'hd  remained  "In 'the' House  of  Oommons. 

"It  is  to  the  FoUnnf,  and'  not  the  Senate,  that.  tv« 
must' hasten,  if  we^uld' wttuesii  the!  ^^  coronam 
itiultiplieetn,  jndididm  ^rectam^  eixkma  assensiones, 
multas  admiratioivto,'  risnni  'Ouhi  velit,  cum  velit 
'fletum,  in  Scetai&  Roseiiim  ;^^'  in  fine^  if  we  would 
see  thisj^at  mtoin<h]s  element  and  in  his  glory. 
Ufat  let' it  be  deeitied  trivial,  or  beneath  the  histo- 
rian's province,  to  'mark  that*  noble  figure,  every 
-look  of  "whose*  cdnnlenanbe'  *iB'  eiqp^essive,  every 
motion  bf  whose  ibnh  gracefhl  y  am  eye  thai  sparkles 
and'  pierces,  and' almost  nssures^  victory,  while  it 
«  speaks  audience  ere  the  tongue/'  Juries  have 
declared  that  they  felt  it  impossihie  to  remove  tb«r 
looks  from  hiih  when  he  had  riveted  and,  as  it  were, 


£i80iiutted  t  them-  ibythis:  B^vat  gbuce ;  i  aadt  it  aisjscI  >  to 
be  a  ooittmonii!«iBAl*k*of>«iMeai,wiiDioJi»$e]f^ed  hisMaq* 
Uonsy  tiia4ith«yiireaiembl0ditbo60rioft^i^  blopdrh<^rs9$ 
oa  ligfo t,  as  limber^  «Ai  muek  •  b^tokeiaiiig.  st-xengitx 
afid  speedy  aa  free  IrovftfiiU.grDssi  eupeir^ty  or  jfi^ 
cmnbrancte^ <  .Then  heAVi  h]«  voioe  of-  s^vpai^ii^ 
sweetnessy-^lear^:  flei^ible,. strongs ,<;x<|ui6ite)y/  fitted 
^strains  of  eeriou^  eaiSbeatness, defieient.in ^o^k* 
passy  indeed^  andrmuck  less  fitted* to-express, iodig* 
pation,  o]:  even  fiScomvitbaiii  patb^is^  ibu^  ^vbolly  free 
from  either  /  harahiiesa^er  nioQotoniy^  AH  tbes^, 
however,  4iid>  evea  hi«  ichaste^  digodiiiadi  and  appro- 
priate action^  were!  -very  smaU  paris  of  this  wonder- 
ful-advocate's exoelleoee.'  He  bad  a  tborough 
knowledge  of  menmodfi  their  passiona  and.  their  &el- 
ingFH^^e  knew  everj  aveoioe  toitbe  heart,  and  o<^uld 
at  will  make  all  itschords^vilMrate  to  bis  touch. 
His  f9Jkey,  tbougji  never  playful  ia.  public,  where 
he  had  his  whole  <&oultiea  >  under  the  most  severe 
control,  was  lively  and  bvilliant,;  when  he  gave  it 
rent,  and  scope,  it* was  eminendy  sportive;  but 
while  representing  his  client,  it  was  wholly  subser-  . 
vi^it  to  that  in  which  his  whole  soul  was  wrapped 
up,  and  to  which  each  &culty  of  body  and  of  mind 
was  subdued^^tbe  success  of  the  cause.  His  argu* 
mentative  powers  were  of  the  highest  order ;  clear 
ill  his  statements,  close  in  his  applications,  un- 
wearied and  never  to  be  diyerted  in  his  deductions ; 
with  a  quick  and  sure  perception  of  his  point,  anf^ 
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nndeviating  in  the  pursuit  of  whatever  estabUsked 
it ;  endued  with  a  nice  diBcemme&t  of  i;he  relative 
impcHTtance  and  weight  of  different  arguments,  and 
the  Acuity  of  assigning  to  each  its  proper  plaee, 
so  as  to  bring  forward  the  main  body  of  the  rea^ 
soning  in  bold  relief,  and  with  its  full  breadth,  and 
not  weaken  its  effect  by  distraeting  and  distiirbing 
the  attention  of  the  audience  among  lesser  parti« 
culars.  His  understanding  was  eminently  l^al; 
though  he  had  never  made  himself  a  great  lawyer, 
yet  could  he  conduct  a  purely  l^;al  argument  with 
the  most  'perfect  success ;  and  his  fiuniliarity  with 
all  the  ordinary  matters  of  his  profession  was 
abundantly  sufficient  for  the  purposes  <Kf  the  forum. 
His  memory  was  accurate  and  retentive  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree;  nor  did  he  ever,  during  the 
trial  of  a  cause,  forget  any  matter,  how  trifying 
soev^,  that  belonged  to  it.  His  presence- of  mind 
was  perfect  in  action,  that  is,  before  the  jury,  when 
a  line  is  to  'be  taken  upon  the  instant,  and  a  ques- 
tion risked  to  a  -witness,  or  a  to^ac  chosen  with  the 
^  tribunal,  on  which  the  whole  £stte  of  theeause-may 
turn.  No  man  made  fewer  mistidLes.;  none  left  so 
few  advantages  unimproved ;  before  none  was  it  so 
dangerous  for  an  advexsary  to  slumber  and  be  off 
his  guard ;  for  he  was  ever  broad  awake  Mingfilf, 
and  was  as  adventurous  as  he  was  skilful ;  and  as 
apt  to  take  advantage  of  any  the  least  opening  as 
he  was  cautious  to  leave  none  in  hisown  battle. 
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But  to  all  tboie  qualities  he  joined  that  fire,  that 
sqpirity  that  comagt,  whieh  gave  .vigour  and  diieo- 
tion  to  the  whole,  aad  bore  down  all  remtanoe. 
No  man,  with  all  his  addreaa  and  prudence,  ever 
adventured  upon  more  bold  ^^ures,  and  they  were 
uniformly  succeflsful ;  for  hb  imagination  was  vigor- 
oua  enough  to  sustain  any  flight;  his  taste  was  cor- 
rect, and  even  severe^  and  his  execution  felicitous 
in  the  highest  degree.     Without  much  familiar 
knowledge  of  even  the  Latin  classics;  with  hardly 
any  access  to  the  beauties  of  the  Attic  eloquence, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse ;  with  no  skill  in  modem 
languages  $  his  acquaintance  with  the  English  tongue 
was  yet  so  perfect,  and  his  taste  so  exquisite,  that 
nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  his  dicti(Hi, 
whatever  subject  he  attempted ;  whether  discours- 
ing on  the  most  humble  topics,  of  the  most  ordinary 
case  in  court  or  in  society,  or  defending  men  for 
their  lives,  under  the  persecution  of  tyrannical 
power,  wrestling  against  the  usurpations  of  Parlia- 
ment in  fiivour  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
upholding  against  the  assaults  of  the  infidel  the 
&bric  of  revealed  religion.    Indeed  the  beauty,  as 
well  as  chaste  simplicity,  of  the  language  in  which 
he  would  clothe  the  most  lowly  subjects  reminded 
the  classical  scholar  of  some  narratives  in  the 
Odyssey,  where  there  is  not  one  idea  that  rises 
above  the  meanest  level,  and  yet  all  is  made  grace- 
ful and  elegant  by  the  magic  of  the  diction*  Aware 
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that  his  «lajs$ieal  a«qweinQi^jts.>M'er^frfi0r,;^ikAde99 
men  ofbeik^iniet  mavYellfdt  a/t  ih^^  phenemenQaiof 
,Jhis<eioquenQ€^  above  ,aU('Qf:ihisr  copapc^  Xtfe 

solutionof  thei.diiHciilty  lay  inMthet«o«ii^^^  reaii- 
ing  :€(f<the!Qld  SagluiktaiUbars.'tOiwAioh  be  doiM>tefl 
him'««lf}).  SMbspeateibe^iWias  iabrQ.(il^iIiar.wt^ 
tban .  akdOfitt  tttoy. jBMUi  .of.  >hj8  > ^igsei;  /aod/ Milito  .he 
BsiurXy  bad  iMfheatt^  J&ov  (can.  it  lie  i  denied  th^t 
the  study  oS  thch  <speeeibes  in  '  Bamdise  Lost ' ;  :js 
as  good  a  substitute  as.  can  n  be  found  for  tbe 
jfninortol  originals  m-  ihoi  i  Greek  t -models^  .upop 
wbu>b  those  great  productions  bave  ^manifestly  beep 
]fbnBed«;  ■•*..!.'    •   Imh.   ^ti?  .  .t         ..     ♦ 

Suoh  was  his  omtory ;  buti*omtoi-y.  is  .on]y  4be 
half,  and  tbeMlesser  balfyof  <tlie*^m.jPnfM  advo- 
cate ;  aud  Mr.  Erskine  never  was  knamn  to'fail  in 
the  more>irafM>rta»t  ixM»ety  of  th6.|lart  be  bad  to 
sustain.  The  entire  devotion  to  his  eause  which 
made  him  reject  eveiry thing  that  did  not  .help  it 
forward,  and' indignantlyi  seora  all  temptation  to 
sacnlice  its  smallest  point  fbr  any  rhetorical  tri- 
umph, was  not  the  only>vii4ue  of  his  advooacj. 
His  judgment  was  quick,  sound,  and  sure,  upon 
each  successive  step  to  be  taken;  his  decision 
bold,  but  cautious  and  enlightened,  at  each  turn. 
His  speaking  was  hardly  more  perfect,  than  his 
examination  of  witnesses,  the  art*  in  whioh  so  mu6h 
of  an  English  advocate's  skill  is  shown ;  and  his 
examination-in-chief  was  as  e&cellent  as  his  cross- 


iitaa  di«tsxiamiiiieition-iii-lchMf,'dk*<in  i^^pl^^  fsfall 
itii(Gse'V8n4oijb'ltttiotidiis^^wh0<hytM<!>^  kddre^iiig'the 
ijUiy,  'Oii'ii]^g^i»bji&0tto]i?«to  ^th«M$oitfrt,^oi(  kmttiiii- 
ing >  bid  1 6>iiv  t^itifeiBeityt  '6ii^<  *cnSBfi^6xam2rym^  hi^* ad* 
^v^#sdry?»y'>tbib  tsommutnide  stdtodate'  sippisaki^  to 
"411  M'ine-flhdtthfe'saitie^tlme'idifiBr^rft'  c^atfil^teft^; 
'tb^  £tt5t^a^>thd  counsel  smd  'te|ytfec^titative"of  the 
'pat<fy^'i;iid>yet4»'i)e^tM  veify  pirtyiiiins^lf  r •w4ille 
) h^' ^(fdreteciditthe '^tribundl^^o  ib^'  ako-^^qdaitilefil 
with  every  feeling  and  thought  of  the  jddgdt'dr 
'^be^juiy-;'  and^iwiiile  <he:  intdn!0gatdd>the'iT<itf1ess, 
-whether tbVdm^^  fsdoi  hiniiall  iie^khe^y  suid  ih  the 
(ibdsttfaftoiHrdDk  skspeiov'toiidiadcb  add  displacerail 
« he-  had  siid'i  that'i#ai<  advene^  he  &i|)peared<  to  haVe 
•cntered^inte  "the  mindbf  thb  person  he  (svas-tt^lmg 
iwith  V  Sand  ■  to  bia  fkiililiar  Mitk  allt  -  that  was'  passing 
t^ithid  itu'nit  fkfbjnsoeh/knesiistMtUbe. hearer  is 
.tot  Be  'imov^,  and  -ihe  t  Iruftfh  taisideriAiQ^d ; '  and'^  lie 
.uriHx  e^er  beUhe  DMMsti  suq^essfuli  tad<rocat0'who  can 
<  approaob  **  tbe  t-  n^res^  td  *  rthis  -  io^f '  and  difBciilt 

.  tTThd'speeteheis >of' 'this) grebt) man  am^presei'ved  tb 
vA  vMk I  a ioaie  >.and!  •  oorre^^^nesis  wlvrch.  those'  ([mly  ^<^f 
>  Mm  cBurkoji  (Mrw!  Windbantj  •  Mn .  Oaiining^  rand  iLord 
'Dudley,  :anNN%  atll  the  orators  t>f:  ^rihcim'this  wdrk 
-^treats^btejbnasti  ^  tfie^^had  a  great-fiieilHy  ofi<eeiy>- 
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cjueaoe^  ins{»iring  hiis  cendhic^,  ^^mg)  dtre^tioQ  an^' 
leDding 'firmness  to  his  iiiaitehl^s  skill,  re&Uied  ih^' 
combinatioin  of  statesmen,^  and  prindes,  and  lawj^ers 
-«-the  league  of  crueltyund  cifaft,*  fattiied  to  destroy 
oXir  liberties— and  tiiubiphAntljr  scslttered  to  the 
vriMd  the  half-aecendplis)^  seheiike  of  an  unspar- 
ing proscription.  •  Before  ^eh  m^  pt^eeidus '^elr^cfe- 
as  this,  well'may  the  lustre  6f'6tAtesteen  and  of 
oTiatots  grbw  pale;  and  yfet  thiij'\^fts  the  achieve- 
ment of  one  only  not  the  firtt  otatir  bf'his  age,' 
and  not  among  its  foremfost'  St&tiesni^ii,  befeause  hef 
was  beyond  all  compartsonfhe'mbiA'accompfished' 
advocate^  and' the  most  elfo([][iir^ntj^tyit  mbdei^ii  times 
have  produo^d.  •     '     i.       •  -      t 

The  dlspoi^ition  'aMlxsmkers  of  th^  mali  werie 
hardly  less  attra<itiye  thad  <hi^' g^tlius  'knd  fiis  pro- 
feswonal  ^skill  were  ddmii^bl^.  '  H6  was^,  like  alm6st 
all  great'meti,  simple,  riatutkl,clhd  amiable;  full 
of  hniirane  ^beiings  knd  klnd?;^  dflfecftiOns.     Of  wif 
}te  had  little  or  none  iil  conVen^tion ';  and  he  was 
too  gay  to  take  any  delight  iti  disciusslon  ;  biit  his 
hhmonr  Was  playfiil  to  buoyaticjr,  dhd'iv'ild  even  to' 
eiti^vagto^iefV  and  he  ifadiil^ed-^  his  i^aniing'  and"^ 
devious  and' abrupt  inla^ridtiOn'as/mucfh  in  society, 
as-  in  piibKc   h6'  kep't  it -^iiM^t  rigofoii^  conttol. 
Thiit  tiis  private  character  Was  exempt  fr6m  faSl- 
iiigs  feaii  ih 'ho- wise  be  aflSi^med.    '  The  egotism 
\^hibh  w^iS  charged  uf^dri'  his'  cohversatibfi,  and  in' 
^hf6ti;h^  only  s6emfed  to  adb^t'th^  hiibit'of  the 
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fbrnnnO'leadenixOf .  kistitt^.was  yrhoUy  unmised 
with  anythingofiendiveitoi.othdns^t  though  it  might 
e»eite  a  awile  ^i  hia  otRn.  ^Kpiei»se#  *  -  Far  from^  seek« 
iogto  JuLaeihiixifielf  by-.th^ifideprcssiony  his  vanity 
w^^  o£  the  bestrnatinr^ci  aQd  least  sel&h  kind  ;  it 
\Ya3  wholly  focial .  and  i  .UderaQt?  and,  ais  it  were^ 
gr^^garioiui;.,Qfty^  he  always. iseemed  to.ifxtol  the 
(^eecfc  (of  otl^r9tWfthifuU]^jMor9,feDthii9ia4oi.tbaii  he 
eyer  display^  in,,  ]:QaQunting  his  owq.  ^  But  there 
wi^re  darker  pdaoc^  to  be  imarJked;  in  the.  extreme 
imprudjQQce  ^itb .  wl4ch..s<wue  t  indulgeaoe»  were 
8<^ught,  and.  Ainfoctfmate.  i cwoi^Tdons ^  i  even  late  in 
Hfe,»,. forced,.,  ..JLiard».Kcoyo%.,W(ho|tadmired  and^ 
loved  liim  fervently,  and  used  always  toi  appear  aA^ 
y^\nrOf  hini  ai»t  a>«ch9i9i9iaiilQr  ,pf;  his  fkvourlte 
pj^pil,  thougb  himself,  ii^orpus  rtp  .  4^e .  point  of. 
af^eti^ism,  wa^wpfit  to,  call,  the^  imp^fecUons, 
viewing  th€i)(>.tQlei^t}y,r. ''.spots,, in  the  sub;"  and 
i^.mui^t  witl^.^orrQw  bp  adde(ji,.that  as  the  lustre  of 
the  .lupainary  became  more  dn^  the  spots  did  not 
c^tra,c.t  in  tbjeir,4iw^pssipQ?*  ^he  usual  course  on 
sHch.  occasions „|s  to,,8ay>  J'cweamifs  de  Ai«,-^but 
History  neithier,  asserts  )\^x  g^^atest  privilege,  nor 
di^cha^ges  \\e^,  ^igMr  :  duties, :  when,  dazzled  by 
brilliant  genj.u?,  or  astonished  by.  splendid  triumphs, 
or  even  softened,  by  aipiable, qualities,  ^e  abstains! 
frpm  marking  those  defects  whieh  so  often  degrade 
the  most  i^terling  woi;th,  ^nd»  which  the  talents  and 
the  affectjions  tlmt.they  aqcoropany  may  sometimes 
seduce  men  to  imitate. 
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The  striking  and  imposing  appearance  of  tins 
great  man's  person  has  been  mentioned.  His  Her- 
culean strength  of  constitution  may  also  be  noted. 
During  the  eight-and-twenty  years  that  he  prae- 
tised  at  the  bar^  he  never  was  prevented  for  one 
hour  from  attending  to  his  professional  duties.  At 
the  &mous  State  Trials  in  1794,  he  lost  his  voice 
on  the  evening  before  he  was  to  address  the  Jury. 
It  returned  to  him  just  in  time,  and  this,  like  other 
felicities  of  his  career,  he  always  ascribed  to  a 
special  providence,  with  the  habitually  religious 
disposition  of  mind  which  was  hereditary  in  the 
godly  families  that  he  sprung  from. 
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MR.   PERCEVAL. 


A  PERSON  of  great  eminence,  who,  like  Mr.  Ers- 
kine,  arose  from  the  Bar,  where,  however,  he  never 
distinguished  himself  much,  was  Mr.  Perceval,  a 
man  of  very  quick  parts,  much  energy  of  character, 
dauntless  courage,  joined  to  patient  industry,  prac* 
tised  fluency  as  a  speaker,  great  skill  and  readiness 
as  a  debater ;  but  of  no  inlformation  beyond  what 
a  classical  education  gives  the  common  run  of 
English  youths.  Of  views  upon  all  things  the 
most  narrow,  upon  religious  and  even  political 
questions  the  most  bigoted  and  intolerant,  his 
range  of  mental  vision  was  confined  in  proportion 
to  his  ignorance  on  all  general  subjects.  Within 
that  sphere  he  saw  with  extreme  acutenes0,--->a8 
the  mole  is  supposed  to  be  more  sharp^sighted 
than  the  eagle  for  half  a  quarter  of  an  inch  before 
it ;  but  as  beyond  the  limits  of  hi^  little  horizon 
he  saw  no  better  than  the  mole,  0O»  like  her,  he 
firmly  believed,  and  always  acted  en  the  belief, 
that  beyond  what  he  could  descry  nothing  what- 
ever existed  -,  and  he  mistrusted,  dreaded,  and  even 
hated  all  who  had  an  ampler  visual  range  than 
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himself/ ''But^'!i^ei;'iihha#liy;'klfMkeiless''^^^ 
bfetwfeeti  tti^  'piihj'Unliiia;  wid  m' pweitixl  States": 
Mtl.  "fee^iA^fhe  inaifiiMt'  sltfc^Hiy  Bf  Ibis '  con vic- 
ti6fis;  Wttefitfed,  pfefrhajp^'  W'»ik' Vi'oMlie'ahA'ran.' 
<i)tlf,'  lite'^6feldfesed'ttkrfy'^tidime^;'«di&  ohfie  Heaci 
ihd  the'li^it,'^hifea"«lVWifrl3p  fec^dilittleiiaeld'iim 
i&ii^  <iblifidfeiic^  6f  ^h^ifcn^^sh'lp(^a^.  ^  TaieneVier 

by  knf  sj^pith^  \Mi tfr '  iifipi^6V^mfenfe '  olit^  o^  the 
oHd  ind'Vedt^ii  Wdi^t ;  aftd'M'^^yed  Hugely 'ib^att 
iMr  "faVbMte  'liktidiial  ''j[)^ejiialt'^.'*  .Al'devot'ed 
adherent  of  the  Crown, -^rid' ii'  ^ibVik^'sbii  of  the 
Chtiircli;  'he'H^as'  ''d^r  4)  •  iAt  t^hd  'c?el**raie*  their 
r^te'lJylibatifeta^  tb^Cih^ch'  ittWESn^I^toost  of 
Whom  HgOLtd  tM  tVef^  '^'  <5f  Ikr  niitfe'lttA^oftance 
diafi  the  gi)spel^^lf  ^f  v/i6tiiWe*vrell  ^hdtigh  dis- 
poned to  ft^t'lhii  moiiartjft  aWVfe  th'^'UV/'  Add  to 
t!hi«,  th^  acciddQtd'  qWilifiektldii  df^  hi^h  birth,  in  d 
fiLnrily  eifcte^velyatltettihW  to  the Ci^utt 'ahif  the 
EsUblighriient,  dnd  dtoirfbrd  tftdr^'  Wrttied  Wfcich 
Adof Add  "  bfe  '  chaifecter  ^ '  fet'  dbiAeittc'  *  5fefe  '  without 
sfiih;'  an  exeltfplki^y  di^char^  df'thi^  dirties  th^ 
cWjVoJv©'  6tf  ^Ae'fkth'ei*  bir-a'  niirtifei^dte  'lkinlly,'a 
fynhcttial''p*rf6!rlndttife'of*ill!^i«('bbM^tio*i^',  a'te^^ 
i)fer''whi^,  thcmgti '<i(ttidk  idEKf  ^eti'ii'titAb^was 
generally  go<!Mft,'ardiiS^oi^tl6n<lsharitabfe  knd  kind 
wfter^'  i:h0  'fett^dtii*'  of  'j^rty  'di'  sfect  left  his  nature 
frtee'scope.''  Frdm  all '^ohlid  feelings  he  was  en- 
tirely e}fempti-ircgafrdlds»  df  peeunilny  interest— 


cax(Bless  of  naer^  fortjune—aipiipg  at,  p^wevii^Hoiko 
—and  only  ^uflferii^  l^i^  aT^birtoi^  to  b^  xe^tJ:^Uie(l 
by  its  in^^ifi|x>^r^  with,  hip  fie^y  ;?eal  ,(oy,t^e  suqr 
cess,  of  his  che^^shea^yri^ij)!^^,  .religious  .awi  9iviJ|, 
The  who^e  ,<?ha?acter  ^hus  /orm^d,  wh^t;hei:  ii^tet 
lectual  or  moral,  ^aa  enyfl^ntly  fitted. to.  poinui^wi 
the  resjject  apd  wii^^the  i^vour  q{  a  ni^ioa  whose 
prejvdicep,  ^f e  i;iumei;9.Uj8  §nd.rt^^-r,qot(Bd^  and  whos^ 
regaijd  fpr  the  decenpie^,  of  private  lif^  readily 
accepts  ^  strict  gbsery^upe,  of  them  as.  4  8^b^tit^te, 
for  almostanyjpolitin?a^. defect,  and  a  pomp^nsatioo, 
for  many  political  cri«^es.      ,, 

The  eloque^ce.  of  ^r.  Perceval^  any  more  thai^ 
his  capacity,  vfas  aot  9f,t;^e  highest  order ;  although, 
like  his  capa^iiy^,  ij  ^as.  ^ways  strenuously  oj^erted^ 
and  sonaetimes  extremely  powerful.  He.  was  a 
perso^  of  aoute  and.ftu^k  rather  th^n  of  great 
faculties.  At  the  bsir  his  success  was  assured,  if 
he  had  not  deviated  into  politics ;  giving  a  rival 
to  that  mistress  which  is  jealous  to  excess  of  the 
least  infidelity  in  hec  suitor.  The  nimbleness  of 
mind  and  industry  pf  application  which  then  dis- 
tinguished him  he  brought  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  differing  from  other  'lawyers,  he  was 
always  so  lively  as  to  be  heard  without  any  effort 
in  a  place  far  enough  from  being  enamoured  with 
the  gown.  As  Attomey*GeQeral  to  Mr.  Adding- 
ton,  and  bearing  almost  the  whole  burthen  of  the 
unequal  debate,  while  the  forces  of  Fox,  Pitt,  and 
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Windham  combined  to  aflsail  the  meagre  Treasury 
Beneh,  his  talents  ^[Hirkled  with  peculiar  bright- 
^lese.  His  dexterity  in  any  great  or  any  personal 
x^onfliot ;  his  excellent  langus^,  always  purely  but 
•unaffectedly  English,  nor  ever  chargeable  with 
incorrect  taste;  bis  attenti<Hi  constantly  awake, 
and  his  spirit  ever  dauntless,  nay,  rather  rising  with 
the  emergency-— gained  hhn  the  greatest  reputation 
as  a  ready  and  a  powerful  debater.  When  quitting 
the  profession  in  1807,  and  taking  the  lead  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  appeared  as  the  first  mi- 
nister in  all  but  name,  and  afterwards,  on  the  Duke 
of  Portland's  death,  had  the  title  with  the  functions 
of  Premier,  his  success  was  inferior ;  and  he  did 
not  for  some  time  act  up  to  the  reputation  which 
he  had  gained  in  the  subordinate  and  half-pro- 
fessional station. 

But  the  debates  upon  the  Begency  in  1811, 
when  he  foij^ht,  almost  single-handed,  a  battle  fer 
royal  prerogative  against  constitutional  principle; 
with  the  prospect  of  the  Begmt  being  his  principal 
opponent,  as  his  original  connexion  with  Que^ 
Caroline  had  made  him  hb  implacable  enemy — 
these  contests  drew  forth  all  bis  abilities,  and 
placed  him  at  once  in  the  highest  rank  of  debaters. 
His  party  too  were  popular  in  the  country,  fond  of 
Kings,  particulariy  attached  to  Greorge  III.,  dis- 
trustful  and  averse  towards  hissuoeessor,  above  aU, 
deeply  revering  the  Established  Church,  whose 
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selected  and  zealous  champios  the  minister  had 
long  been.  His  manner  of  speaking,  ^miliar 
though  quick,  lively,  smart,  yet  plain  upon  the 
whole,  and  offending  no  one  by  figures  or  by  tropes, 
iras  exeeedingly  popular  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  the  dullest  have  no  dislike  to  an  acute 
and  clear  leader,  so  he  be  not  over  brilliant  and 
witty.  He  was  a  man  of  business  too  in  all  his 
habits  both  of  living  and  of  speaking ;  opening  a 
dry  question  of  finance  or  reg^ulation,  with  as  great 
spirit  as  he  would  reply  to  a  personal  attack  :  above 
all,  his  gallantry  in  debate  well  fitted  him  fi>r  a 
leader.  Whoever  might  quail  before  a  powerful 
adversary,  or  faint  under  the  prewure  of  a  bad 
cause,  or  take  fright  in  a  storm  of  popular  con- 
tention and  even  indignation,  he  was  none  of  these ; 
rather  the  louder  raged  the  tempest,  so  much  the 
shriller  rose  the  voice  that  called  his  fi»oes  toge- 
ther, and  united  them  for  the  work  of  the  day, 
whether  to  &ce  the  enemy  or  to  weather  the  gale. 
Even  in  1809,  when  the  firmness  of  the  Boyal 
&mily  and  the  Minis^  was  sorely  tried,  but  above 
all,  of  him,  a  pattern  of  morality,  a  strict  observer 
of  ordinances,  a  somewhat  int<^enmt  exactor  of 
piety  in  others,  of  him  who,  beyond  all  men,  must 
have  found  it  hard  to  fieuse  the  moral  or  regions 
indignation  of  the  whole  country,  roused  by  the 
veil  being  for  a  mom^it  torn  rudely  aside  which 
had  hitherto  covered  over  the  tender  immoralities 
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it,  and  to  struggle  on  manfully  through  the  wh<df 
<»i(.thatMi(fiQ^lt  JW^fAShifM.h^  A^v^.^ok^p of 
Ijbe :  ,Ckvroh, . ,  a^d  t  l^ti^ .  WowJ ,  ^ajjif)  wd .  wives  a^^i 
fthildJ5€m, .  .j^nd,  rtome^ip. ,  ,^ies,,  Ai^d,  t  tH  profligfwy  <rf 
Q0jurt^,-rr-a«i4f.Jtl4^;pe<?|>}fi,  qf  ;g4l  a^Jt^fuad  a^lclfus^ss^ 
W^e^Jo^kifl^  ^„l^,.q^}n?,.sp^p^Jpir9  of  ao;  9^^ 
flgiry.clet».te..  Xh^  pufrJi^  i;9i?ejfqi;idei:ed  him,  ob 
this  oQca^Qn  the^  ji\sU^.tey/^^.,|do^,  to  men  wii9 
abow  i»..pe;rfeiwu»g,  tHeir,^uty,ibftt  they  haveHu? 
courage  to  ^Lp^^g^d  .^am^r,  j^nd.tQ.,rely.  upoa 
their . r^pvtt^Uqn.fi^ . 9,  ,$luel0 ; agaii;i3t ,misfeoQ$trucr 
tion.* .  JS^p/9ta^l,re^ted  uppnjiis  jql^racte^c  from.to 
galb<nt.d^nce  of  .the  Puke  gf ,  XprJ|^;,.9Jid  they 
whQ  wei:e .  i^HC^e^i^l.iA  artt^qkiog,  the  ,fair  &Qie  of 
the  Frincei  faJlM  in.all.theii:  attempts  to  .blacken 
hi«  official .  defe^d^r•  .  In  .tb^.  next  S^ssion^  he  met 
Parliament  wit)^  a.  Ministry  cijppled  by  the  loss 
of  both  Mr.  Canning's  eloquen^^e,  .andXKwrd  Castle- 
reagh's  .manly -<2Qurage,  and  loi)g  experience  of 
afiairs,-— :met  it  too^  B.fler  such  &  i^ignal  ca^mity  as 
never  before  had  attended  any  .&Uure  of  the  Gch 
vernment  in  its  military  operations.  But  he  agaia 
presented  the  same  undaunted  fi*ont  to  all  perils; 
and  having  happily  obtaJjoed  the  cooperation  of 
Lord  Wellesleyi  and  continuing  to  ei\joy  the  be- 
nefit of  his  iJllustriQus  brother's  victories,  he  again 
^      tiiumphed;  over  all    opposition,  until. the  Prince  ^ 


'''•^iM:'piMtfcfet^A:L;  •  ^^^'i-' ^T^      ^"j 


thte^T6ryparty  a 'l6ase^  tWir  jplft<;«  dtiriiig^  M* 

'  This  emiii^ti t  i>i^ii^s  cdteei'Wto  tHtt  'shifri  -while 
Iti  the  midst  t^f  tli[eiii6e«'diffi<;tilt^1¥uggte^  kll'M 
Which  he  was  fktid  to  Engage.  '  lliei'  inflttehcb  ^f 
his  ftieiid  MfJ  Stephen'  dver  •  hi» '  Wind  -wasr'  itu* 
bdtiinded.  ^  Agteein^  t)A'alI'p6lltic«I  ()uiestiiMi8/iiiid 
diike  in  th^^h^]!igth!'of  theii*  yeli^us-ft^eliiigs,'  aU 
thboi^h  th^  one'ledttt  towiaifdi  thbl  High  Ohid^fa 
party;  and'the  otHef  wris  a  Low  ChUndhman,  upMi 
Id!  quddtioild'  cbnheeted' With  h^fdti^l'  tigftU^  h&  itt 
a:tt'6sp€<ciar  tnkU^y  d^fblted  tothe'dfi/JiiidA  bfhitti 
whOJte' pr6f^ibi^ial  iife'hdd  b^ett'c^Seity  {^ssed  !ii 
the  di^etissiob  o^th^m;  Accordingly  tfte^nieasiiK 
of  thte  Orders  in  ObiincJil  dtetised  Iqr  hhtt  wto  teadlly 
fuilopted  by  tfae'ttiinisti^,  who,  '■  tievi^  giThig'  either 
!ifis'  Snppbrt'  <Jr  'hi»*  opposfcon  by  Wlvfesj  alway* 
flung  himself  Into'  any  ean^e  which  h^  e^pous^ 
with  c^  ma^h  zeal  tts  if  it  were  hi!A  'o^ti,'^  Add  to 
this,  his  hearty  and  deep'^rooted  hatred  of  Napoleon 
whohi  be  regarded  With  the  tme*  feelings  of  th« 
people,  aft  he  atteuraCtfeiy  reprefifetoted  th«ii*  niational 
prqudicei-^he  fleom  (of  the  Ainefridans,  >whrom  he 
disliked  Witft  the  ^nimdftity' peculiar to'all  tfae'cotir«> 
tiers  of  George  III.-^s  truly  Bi^lisb  feelitag  in 
fefrowr  of  obtaining  thi^ugh'  the  war  amonopoly  c(f 
all  iraxle^  aild  bringing  in^o  L^Adoir  and  Bristol 
th^'  dommeree  of  Ae  world+^all  these  desires  were 
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gmtified,  and  these  feelings  indulged,  by  a  system 
wMch,  under  the  mask  of  retaliation  upon  France, 
professed  to  extinguish,  or  to  absorb  into  our  own 
commerce,  the  trade  of  all  the  neutrals  whom 
France  had  oppressed  in  order  to  injure  ns ;  and 
Mr.  Perceval  thus  became  as  strenuous  a  champion 
of  this  unjust  and  preposterous  plan  as  its  auth<ff 
himself.  In  1808  he  had  prevailed  with  Parliamait 
to  give  it  a  ^U  trial ;  and  in  fonr  years,  instead  of 
collecting  all  the  trade  of  the  world  into  England, 
it  had  eflSsctnally  ruined  whatever  l!iFapoleon*s 
measures  had  left  of  our  own. 

Accordingly,  a  motion  was  carried  at  the  end  ai 
April,  1812,  for  examining  the  question  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house,  and  in  taking  the  evi- 
dence which  was  adduced  to  show  the  ruinous 
effects  of  the  system,  he  with  Mr.  Stephen  bore 
night  after  night  the  principal  part.  As  they  botii 
hoped  that  the  clamour  out  of  doors  would  subside 
if  time  were  given,  the  struggle  always  was  to  put 
off  the  inquiry,  and  thus  to  protract  the  decision ; 
and  Messrs.  Brougham  and  Baring,  who  conducted 
it,  with  some  difficulty  prevailed  so  far  as  to  b^n 
the  examination  of  the  witnesses  exactly  at  half- 
past  four  o'clock.  On  the  11th  of  May,  Mr.  Per- 
ceval had  been  later  than  the  appointed  time,  and 
after  complaining  of  this  delay,  Mr.  Brougham, 
at  a  quarter  before  five,  had  called  his  first  witness^ 
and  was  examining  him,  when  a  messenger  deputed 
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to  bring  the  minister  met  him  walking  towanb 
the  house  with  Mr.  Stephen  arm-*in-ana«  He 
instantly,  with  his  accustomed  activity,  darted  for- 
ward to  obey  the  summons,  but  for  which  Mr. 
Stephen,  who  happened  to  be  on  his  left  side^ 
would  have  been  the  victim  of  the  assassin's  blow, 
which  prostrated  Mr.  Perceval  as  he  entered  the 
lobby.  The  wretched  man,  by  name  Bellingham, 
had  no  kind  of  quarrel  with  him ;  but  complained, 
of  a  suit  at  8t  Petersbux^h  having  been  neglected 
by  our  ambassador  there,  Lord  Granville,  whom 
he  intended  to  have  destroyed  had  not  Mr.  Perceval 
fidlen  first  in  his  way.  He  never  attempted  to 
escape;  but  was  taken,  committed,  tried,  con- 
demned, executed,  dissected,  all  within  one  week 
from  the  time  that  he  fired  the  shot.  So  great  an 
outrage  upon  justice  never  was  witnessed  in  modern 
times ;  for  the  application  to  delay  the  trial,  until 
evidence  of  his  insanity  could  be  brought  from 
Liverpool,  was  refused,  and  the  trial  proceeded, 
while  both  the  court,  the  witnesses,  the  jury,  and 
the  people,  were  under  the  influence  of  the  feelings 
naturally  excited  by  the  deplorable  slaughter  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  and  virtuous  men  in  any 
rank  of  the  community. 

It  has  been  said  already  that  Mr.  Perceval  was 
both  imperfectly  educated  and  very  narrow  minded. 
He  was  the  slave  of  violent  prejudices,  and  had 
never  made  any  effort  to  shake   them  off,  or  to 
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mitigate  them  by  instructing  himself  in  any  of  the 
branches  of  learning  out  of  his  own  profession,  save 
only  that  he  had  the  ordinary  portion  of  classical 
learning  which  all  English  gentlemen  acquire  in 
their  early  youth.  How  amiable  soever  in  private 
life,  he  was  intolerant  of  others  who  differed  with 
him  in  the  proportion  of  his  ignorance,  and  com- 
mitted the  error  of  all  such  conscientious  but 
bigoted  men,  the  forgetting  that  those  of  opposite 
sentiments  have  exactly  the  same  excuse  for  uu« 
yielding  obstinacy  that  they  have  for  rooted  dislike 
towards  adverse  doctrines.  They  feel  all  the  heat 
of  intolerance,  but^make  no  kind  of  allowance  for 
others  feeling  somewhat  of  th^fire  which  burns  so 
fiercely  within  themselves. 


,    ,  .,.   J     .    .'I  I.;;  1)1''-'    '  "1 — fi-«-n'u5j"'      »•   ;^    '   '1     «*•-      '>l'' 

Tii;s  two- eminent! ipenionitge^^* of  Whom.' we  have 
been  8peaUi»gp^  ww^  Mxi*  FkU'»mxkiemjpor$aie^  atul 
pQlitijQiil  adlMreiitB^  tlMughtofa  less^adi^ced  age. 
£ui  Locd  GrenTille  was  #f>  iite^o^tt^Btattdtin^,-  f6l-' 
lowed  hk  fortune  dudng'the  eventful  period  of  tBe 
ooaleaoed  oppoBilionaiitl^tlie  fiiisl  Ffendiwar,  lefl 
ofHce  with  him  in  1801,  not  fuitted  hitt'iintii  he 
ocuasented  to  resume  it  in  1804,  preferring  place  to 

,    character,  and  learing  the  Whigs,  by  whose  help 

I  he  had  overthrown  the  Addington  Administration. 
From  that  moment  Lord   Grenville   joined   the 

.  Whig  party,  with  whom  to  the  end  of  his  public 

{  life  he  continued  to  act« 

A  greater  accession  to  the  popular  cause  and 
the  Whig  party  it  was  impossible  to  imagine,  unless 

1^'  Mr.  Pitt  himself  had  persevered  in  his  desire  of 
rejoining  the  standard  under  which  his  first  and 
noblest  battles  were  fought.  All  the  qualities  in 
which  their  long  opposition  and  personal  habits 
made  them  deficient,  Lord  Grenville  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree ;    long  habits  of  business  had 
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fiiatufr  ed  -  his  experience  and '  dlscipliiied  his  tiatii- 
lully  vigorous  'untierstoiiding;'  ai^life'  studiously 
regular  h^  surrounded  him  -with  thetespcctof  feis 
eountrym^y  and  of  those  whonv  the  dasszling  *t&lents 
of  others  could  not  btind  to  >  theiv  loose  propen- 
sities or  idle  hfltbits  ;  a  firm "aitiaehm^nt  to  the 
Church  as  by  law  established  attracted  >•  towards 
him  the  confidence  of  those  who  subscribe  to  its 
<ioctrines  and' approve  its  disdpline  ;*  while  his 
tried  prudeBce  an^  diseoretion  were  a  balance  much 
wanted  agaiiist  the  opposite  <  defeets  of  the  Whig 
party,  and  espeeiftlly  <  of  their  most  eelebratied 
leader.  .   '•  :••   ..  f  •  ..•  -  .•      ..••••■« 

After  Mn  Grattsin,  it  would  be  difficult  i(^  ^oint 
«ut  any  person  to  whom  the  great  and  fundart^ental 
question  of  Irish  Policy,  and  the  cause  of  religions 
liberty  in '  general,  was '  "SO  much  indebted  as  liord 
Grenville*;*    while,:  in   the   sacrifices  which    he 

*  The  plan  of  this  work  of  course  precludes  all  reference, 
at  least  alt  detailed  reference,  t6  the  conditct  and' the  merits 
of  livingi  statesmen*  i^Biit  for  ihisiao  ample  field  would  be 
opened,  in  yhich  ,tp,e:fpatiate  upon,  th|3  transceodent.serT^ces 
of  Lord  Grey,  and  the  ample  sacrifices  which  he  made, 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  political  life,  to  the  rights  acd 
the  interests' of  tiie  Itifeh  ^ople.  Lord  Wvllesley's  itervices 
in  th^  same  cause, [it  i^'aUo,  lor  .die  saniie  rea^n,  impossible 
Xo  enter  upon,  further  than  to  remind  ^e  reader  that,  after 
having  almost  begun  life  as  the  advocate  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  he,  and  after  him  Lord  Anglesey,  first  set  the 
example  to  succeeding  Vieeroys  of  ruling  Ireland  witfr  &e 
most  perfect  justice  to  all  parties^  and  holding  the  baUuK^ 


in    ^^».' 
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madeixx  ityhe  oeptainly  much  exceeded  Mr»  Gcat- 
taa .  bims^lf^ t  He  wb^  enabiled. :  toi  >  reader,  this  valu*- 
.able  seirv'iice  ito ,  bisi  country,  not  moire  by .  his  natural 
..abilities^ 'liVluch  uteie  of //a  very  high  onder — sound 
judgment)  >eittra<Mrdinaryn]iemojry,  aa  almost  pre- 
ternatural,.powec  of  applicatiMii^^^ndrby  the  rich 
Atoivesof  knoiwledge  whidiL  4hose  eminent  qualities 
had.  put  biai  iin<  possession  r of,  than  by  the  acci- 
dental cirrcumata^ees  in •  his « preyiousi .  history  and 
present,  position i-^  his  lon^  ^xperienice'  in  office, 
3vhioh  had t. tried  and  matured  his  talents'  in  times 
of  uneitampled  diffioulty-^^his  eonne^ioo  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  both  in  the  kindred  of  blood  and  of  place,  so 
well  fitted  tOt  coDciliate  the  Tory  i^arty,  or  at  all 
eveats  to  disarm  their  hostility^  and  lull  their  sus- 
picionsi-f  above  all,  the  well-knwvri  and  steady 
attachmeint  of .  himself  and  his  family  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  establishment  >  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

When,  therefore,  he  quitted  power  with  Mr. 
Pitt  in  1801, 'lather  than  abandon  the  Catholic 
EmaricipatiOti,  thie  carrying  of  which  had  only  a 
year  before  been  held  out  as  one  of  the  principal 
olyects.  of- the"  Union ;.  andtwheny  in^  1804,  he 
peremptorily  refused  to  join  Mr.  Pitt  in  resuming 
office,  uritegts  a  ministry  should  be  formed  upon  a 

■    •         ,      ,'    ■      ' 

of  fevouf  even,  with  a 'steady  hand,  between- Catholic  and 
Protestant^  Churchman  and  Dissenter, 
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basis  wide  enoug^i  to  comprehend  the  Whig  party; 
the  cause  of  liberal,  tolerant  principles,  but,  above 
all,  the  Irish  question,  gained  an  able  supporter, 
whose  alliance,  whether  his  intrinsic  or  accidental 
qualities  were  considered,  might  justly  be  esteemed 
beyond  all  price.     The  friends  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  duly  valued  this  most  important  ac- 
cession;   and  the  distinguished   statesman  whom 
they  now  accounted  as  one  of  their  most  powerful 
champions,  and  trusted  as  one  of  their  most  worthy 
leaders,  amply  repaid  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him,  by  the  steady  and    disinterested  devotion 
which,  with  his  characteristic  integrity  and  firm- 
ness, he  gave  to  the  cause.     Taking  oflftce  with 
Mr.  Fox,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, upon  the  death  of  that  great  man  he  peremp- 
torily, and  with  bare  courtesy,  rejected  all  the 
overtures  of  the  King  to  separate  from  the  "Whigs, 
and  rejoin  his  ancient  allies  of  the  Pitt  school. 
Soon  afterwards,  in  firm  union  with  the  remains 
of  the  Fox  party,  he  carried  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  retired  from  power,  rather  than 
bind  himself  not  to  press  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation upon  the  narrow-minded  though  conscien- 
tious Prince  whom  he  served.     Continuing  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Whigs,  he  shared  with  them  the 
frowns  of  the  Court  and  the  habitual  exclusion 
from  office  which  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  their 
portion  in  public  life.     Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
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the  perseverance  with  which  he  abided  by  his 
declared  opinions  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion alone  prevented  him  from  presiding  over  tlie 
councils  of  his  country,  during,  at  the  least,  twenty 
years  of  his  life.  They  who  Iiave  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  liberal  cause  only  when  its  success  made  an 
adhesion  to  it  the  road  to  Court  favour,  with  all 
its  accompaniments  of  profit  and  of  power,  have  a 
very  different  account  of  mutual  obligation  to  settle 
with  their  country,  from  that  which  Lord  Gren- 
ville  could  at  any  time  since  his  retirement  have 
presented,  but  disdained  ever  ev^i  to  hint  at. 
But  they  who,  after  his  powerful  advocacy,  his 
inflexible  integrity,  his  heavy  sacrifices,  had  all 
but  carried  the  Irish  question,  have  come  forward 
to  finish  the  good  work,  and  have  reaped  every 
kind  of  gratification  from  doing  their  duty,  instead 
of  making  a  sacrifice  of  their  interests  like  him, 
would  do  well,  while  they  usurp  all  the  glory  of 
these  successes,  to  recollect  the  men  whose  labours, 
requited  with  proscription,  led  the  way  to  com- 
paratively insignificant  exertions,  still  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  individuals  that  made  them,  than 
advantageous  to  the  cause  they  served. 

The  endowments  of  this  eminent  statesman's 
mind  were  all  of  a  useful  and  commanding  sort- 
sound  sense,  steady  memory,  vast  industry.  His 
acquirements  were  in  the  same  proportion  valuable 
and  lasting — n  thorough  acquaintance  with  busi- 
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ness  in  lis  pi^incipl^  ahd'  ifi  its  '^ikili ;'  a"6bmp!el'^ 
masteiy  of  thd  i^cielicfe'  bf  jjolitic^  ks  WeiriAfebffetifcil 
is  iiractfckirbf  late  J-feki^'d^^yif^ii'^hiiHarlty 
M^rth  i^dlifidar'e<i6ft^%,'dfrt3  k in^t'Uppk(Asiti6'iif i>i 
itk  ihitJoVtaiicfe  ^'iiii'eilly'  Uh^'fiicfet  el^Lteh^lVe  liiid^- 
kdg^"6f  felasiical  litfei^tiire;'\^Wch^'l^'  ml^iVi'^^yi 
Ihstedd  b¥^bah(J6^iii^, 'doWil'  tb'l!h^"fcl6^"bf ^fcjk 
Ufe'i  amte'terfikW  upoi'tfe)'^  ilia^W'ttdd^/attd 
Bf  Whifch'his4i^TWfei''V(faiip6^l)fitt<hf^  1(5^ 

eio^e^6B  ^As-k^  pHfjf;  'hi^sctii2i^;''alitlik«titiVi 
t>^t,' ' mam  ^^l^lkei''frU'''^i&'iioi'^^^ise''oi^' 

«ilicyj'  ^^hfle'^its'^'dfeclaiiittlftW  ^a5^6ft^h  '^(^iHBff 
If  6^7«]^mj'\H^h-?feIr^bfiJfr^''afid*lts''^1i^ett:  ^  '•'*  'V 


-tririil"  Hi^"iiWbWididg»!ioih^^iiia  sti^lgiitf6J4Wd 
»tt(Jiirse'bf  *aii«gVft!i'klf  \ii^fi'iihd  -iirfeiib^t  nit 
'iiftfr^QA^ntiy'1^ 'hlki'to^We^^^^ 
'  mum  rdmtkiH  j^blitl^ar  Hhd  4)ers6ti«r  *  ilifertft^i:^, 

"km  •  ihit  ^?kt  'df  dyfrdii^t&il'  \)rbrcii;'^y^6ci«iir;^»ih 

-som6tithfe  etlables  tt6tf  to  Wiii'  4'^way  WhM'tl% 

catirioi  forde  toii-ii^s  thfe'kttaifnii^nt''bf  ifepdrtatit 

•ofbjiett^.'   PefliapiS  his  most  tihTorttfrt&'y  prejtiflii^s 
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were  tJio^9  wl}ip.h>je^^d,e9a:ly.i|ubib^  ijpou  <;§Tn 
tain,j[pat^rp  9^  Ep^i^LesJ^tiq^  .  Pplity,  ,a^d  which 
the  ac^idj^ntal  .(j5i;9U|aflst95nce  pf,  |[iisf, connexion. with. 
Qxfprd  ^  ,!ph^9^o^  ^t^^ngt^^^^^.to  fte^  ex0"^iW 
ofi^xefpj\49S^JP?i4hff¥^^  by  him,4»to  ,a],l  in- 
gti^utions  Qjf.  a,,.ppeyply.  51^^^^^  k4n4,  tJp9n  Jhl? 
ParVan^e^tery .  .96n^t^u%n  pf  tji.^. ,  Cpun try  be  hjxA 
no  sucl^,  ajfirn^s,  0^  g9?r^pks  5  anc^,..  ajthpugh  U  .i? 
pp^tain,  1:}ia^  1^,  would  feaiyft  refoyp^ed  it  nauciji  ngyo^rj? 
gif^dualiy  tjw«  tbiE^  }9ing,4ejfty..qf  t*e;g;cs^  mpasi;irp 

tJiat,,h^.i>p>,l(i;idt.h^^^,;5tqppjB4  ^Q^t  f?f  W  in?prp>;eT 
J??ep,t^  .w;hi(;t(  i^i^^^J^  ,bie .  ire^oi^J>ly.  .^eqijifre^J^ ;  HM^f  ejty 
i'l^V^P  i^itFai,.^  ^^g^. ,  ,:Ppr^^e.;Fa9;  in,  4?)?? 
greate^f  ,fm^]L^ty.  pf|  ^ ,^t^tf^TOaq.jpj|^ wip<?n^y  .4^?^ 
4ingH?8Jifid,.,^V,.^  ^^T^^tJuer  .^yo^ia.yi^ld.iiH  his 

A^TOfi^f  <te  b?!  (ffdvM?|^,|)y.  th^ 
t6P,w,9ijM.^^nqTej:,pubip4!l,,hi3  ye^ 
9^PW<M9P^  .9P/0:ij;i;^ii^^  WPFWW^^Mpf  ftMJ^bojrjty 
.Wi/^^^^jtipR-..  ,«f,J{^ij,i4,p^p):^5jmi,p^prti||  suftfpr 
^I.,  ;i:p;fqw^tm9,i,qjiqn>,„tKi}  nf^n  ,ta,i^, s^i^o  .rh^X^^im^ 

,dU^?  %Wiiffft\i[^9JPtf?\Wna,yCT^>r9^Pt^ 
^tjelpg^p^a^^  ^tqup ^^^^p^or^^nia  yif^pj^co^^b^t,  (J^- 

,nit^ ,  et.  integr,^^.^ .,  J»1^PA.,  U^t^r^t^ .  seuec):,i^tjs 

^9^fttfP..,;Qu?!?»*?^.,fi^.yefi.t^  ia  yfiltf^U  (lmi}f,m 
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pondos  in  verbk  I  Qoam  nihil  n(»i  oonsideTatam 
ezibat  ex  ore!  Bileamus  de  isto,  ne  aageunus 
dolorem.  Nan  et  pTeeteritomm  reeordatio  est 
acarba,  et  acerbior  expectatio  reliqiumim."* 

*  Cicero,  Brutus,  266. 
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MR.   GRATTAN. 


The  name  which  we  mentioned  as  superior  to  even 
Lord  Grenville  in  services  to  the  Irish  question, 
recalls  to  mind  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his 
age— Henry  G  rattan. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  any  statesman 
or  patriot,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  whose  fame 
stands  higher  £br  his  public  services ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  name  any  one,,  the  purity  of  whose 
reputation  has  been  stained  by  so  few  faults,  and 
the  lustre  of  whose  renown  is  dimmed  by  so  few 
imperfections.  From  the  earliest  year  at  which 
he  could  appear  upon  the  political  stage,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  state  affairs.  While  yet  in  the 
prime  of  youth,  he  had  achieved  a  victory  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  triumphs  ever  won  by 
a  patriot  for  his  country  in  modern  times ;  he  had 
effected  an  important  revolution  in  the  Govern- 
ment, without  violence  of  any  kind,  and  had  broken 
chains  of  the  most  degrading  kind,  by  which  the 
injustice  and  usurpation  of  three  centuries  had 
bound  her  down.  Her  immediate  gratitude  placed 
him  in  a  situation  of  independence,  which  enabled 
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kim  tA  ooikdeerate.lh6Teln9ind«r<oif  diis/dtiysfto'kcr 
service,  wtihdutdhe.yiiMr'ruption'apisiii^  froAipi)^ 
fessiolialipiirffiutsij'kind  be  ooati«luedYtO'pe]»eTere<in 
•the '.  fikmei  >  coursei t  of i (plktrkMnsHi  < manrkeol  bji^  t  ai  tmre 
unhon  o£ilhit\wx>d^ratmntwkichitspi'mgs-froiti'  cxnnf- 
binedi  »wi9fi(H|i-  >  aimL  i  vintu^i  .mith*  iAMf  ^mness^'aoMi 
Uie  .z^l  Which*  an^  ^ediiliai!  to i  geut^i  ^  >  •  IN'o  >  factious 
pa]!tisa%  rtiakifigf  i  tdtivo^on » ito>  |  tb^'  ^piiblie :  cftHsbi  f  a 
coavetaieitt  and  i  Ajaah  ^  rnosb.  f^Mr^-like -attoiiuttciijkiaf 
hifl  iseldafar  ititeroalB/rWikeih^stof -Mordid*  bvaiice  <o[rj^ 
brawling  'kiai»iiott^()eTerifi>iNld4ii'»(2|^t(aai(eiitker 
ftQ<iiiigtisiiiMiitiCr  iftn  .aecfompHoel  1  N^»t«tie  i&ibiil 
of. . ililijBi <  Ipeo^le^idn^ive^  iwiUit tfi ig^enierDua  deaiife  bf 
€aBftiip»lii]g  bibns^^iiaad  idfjfexteiidiiig  rthe  reigmof 
firoedbiD^  evert  «ito|iiatii^K)fi«GnililiLn^aj6lOiWiiesttie 
jmst •  1  -the ( »iiBlairfisIied  i JKiAacfrt  t  oft  i psttmotiMn.  t  <  ^No 
adv  ooMte  { ofi  fiaiiHtiii  -  Mttpi^Tetnent-^  ^*filled  - » wlifth  *  tthc 
sabred  eealiofehlafgii^  'thei  eBJOTQabentBi  lor  'elewatf* 
itigi  !tke  isQndltion!  of  •  >qia»kiDd , .  nraa  ewntn  damped  >ui 
his^aspiittdbus  b^  (Ernltaiifateoldneas)  or  liad'peasoi 
taiwtak»hi|Miieas>lke>advoearf:e(of^]i3te]apd  And;  juooe 
tketfriiendTotfihEfliapeoiesw'  .  oit  ;.>  v^i.t;  u,.  .>  ft.*^  (4 
..  iTiue<ip]jiBiaipail'battl»>nvkieh.  Iielfeikg^  'fpF:  lib 
native  •  country  lir^ttioed  ufaim  -tOiiembtace-ievevlF 
gveai  aild  difficult  iqfuestiontoftdoiiestio.polief^r^fQr 
the  'Vilwule  and  <B^pre6Bioi»>efeerQi0ei*'by  Ene^kaftd 
over.tke  iIsishl|)eQple»iextehd^ 'to  aii  their,  .e^u^ 
mereial'dedlingeyaaii^Uiadito^t^ijRpoiitieal  Hght^ 
aodsou^tto  lett^  4heii\itlade^  hy  4»  dbn^i^ated 


sydtem-  of 'vesai^ious' regulations,  as  <well'as  to  awe 
their  legislators  by  an  assttinptioii  of  soinereigntj, 
and  to  impose  >  the  fetterS'  of  ^a^  fore%n  jurlsdiotion 
upon  the  admioistfation  of  Jutstiee  >  vtself.  In  no 
part  of  this  vast  and  various  field '<were-Mlr<  Grat- 
tan's  powers  found  to  fall,  ^or^  hisi  acqiuTeinents  to 
prove  deficient ;  and  he  handled{  the  details  of  fiscal 
and  of  mercantile  policy  with  fi&.  miieh  a«eafacy  ^ 
and  as  great  address^  as  he  =  brought  to  the  discus* 
sion  of  the  broader  and  ea«ier -though  mone  mo*- 
mentous  subject-<-4;h0  great  qiwetio^  of  National 
Independence^ '  He  was'  lefb,  'on  tthe  adbiievement 
of  his  great-  triumph,^  in  possession  of  as  brilliant 
a  reputation  as  man  could  desire;  and  it  was  on* 
sallied  by  any  one  act  either  of  fectious  violence, 
or"  of  personal  meanness,  <>r  of -the  iaconsistency 
into  which  overmuch*  vehemence  in-  *the>  pursuit  of 
praiseworthy  objects  •  is  wont  to  belray  even  the 
most  virtuous  men.  The  popular  fikvour  which 
be- enjoyed  to  so  unexampled  adegreey  and  in  such 
unmeasured  profusion,' was  in  a  short  time  destined 
to  suffer  an  interruption,  not  unusual  in  the  history 
of  popular  leadefS ;  and  for  refiiskig  to  join  in  the 
designs,  of  a  more  than  doubtfel  origin,  of  men 
inferior  in  reputation  of  every  kind,  and  of  a  more 
tiian  doubtful  honesty-^-men  who  proscribed  as  un- 
worthy of  the  peo|>le^s- esteem  a]l  that  acknow* 
ledged  any  restraints  of  moderation— he  lived  to 
see  himself  denounced  by  4he  factious,  reviled  by 
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the  unprincipled,  and  abandoned  by  their  dupes^ 
the  bulk  of  the  very  nation  whose  idol  he  had  eo 
lately  been« 

The  war  with  France,  and  the  lear  of  sevoki* 
tionary  movements  at  kom%  rendered  him  £w 
some  years  an  alarmist ;  and  he  joined  with  those 
who  supported  the  hostilities  into  which  Mr.  Pitt 
and  the  Portland  seceders  from  the  Wing  party 
unhappily  plunged  the  empire.  But  he  oarried 
his  si]^port  of  arbitxary  measures  at  home  a  vearj 
short  way,  compared  with  the  new  allies  of  the 
Government  in  Erngland ;  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  Irish  Ministry,  during  and  afler  the  Rebellion, 
found  in  him  an  adversary  as  uncompromisii^  as 
in  the  days  of  his  most  strenuous  patriotism,  and 
most  dazzling  popularity.  Despairing  of  success 
by  any  efforts  of  the  party  in  Parliament,  he 
joined  in  the  measure  of  secession  adopted  by  the 
English  Whigs,  but  after  a  manner  far  more  re- 
concilable to  a  sense  of  public  duty,  as  well  as  £ir 
more  effective  in  itself,  than  the  absunl  and  incon- 
sistent course  which  they- pursued,  of  retaining  the 
office  of  representatives,  while  they  refused  to  per- 
form any  of  its  duties,  except  the  enjoyment  of  its 
personal  privileges.  Mr.  Grattan  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Irish  opposition  vacated  their  seats  at  once, 
and  left  their  constituents  to  choose  other  dele- 
gates. When  the  Union  was  propounded,  they 
again  returned  to  th^r  posts,  and  offered  a  resist- 
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ance  to  that  measure,  which  at  f!]*st  proved  sue- 
cessfulj  and  <kferred  for  a  year  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  measure  planned  in  true  wisdom,  though 
executed  by  most  corrupt  and  comlpting  means 
-•-«  measure  as  necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
Ireland  as  ibr  the  security  of  the  empire  at  large. 
He  entered  the  Imperial  parliament  in  1805,  and 
continued,  with  the  exception  of  the  question  upon. 
the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1815,  a  constant  and 
most  powerful  coadjutor  of  the  Whig  party,  re- 
fusing office  when  they  came  into  power  upon  Mr. 
Pitt's  death,  but  lending  them  a  strenuous  support 
upon  all  great  questions,  whethet  of  English  po- 
licy or  of  Irish,  and  showing  himself  most  con- 
spkuously  above  the  mean  and  narrow  spirit  that 
would  confine  a  statesman's  exettions  to  the  ques- 
tions which  interest  one  portion  of  the  empire,  or 
with  which  his  own  feme  in  former  times  may 
have  been  more  peculiarly  entwined. 

Among  the  orators,  as  among  the  statesmen  of 
his  age,  Mr.  Grattan  occupies  a  place  in  the  fore- 
most rank ;  and  it  was  the  age  of  the  Pitts,  the 
Foxes,  and  the  Sheridans.  His  eloquence  was  of 
a  very  high  order,  all  but  of  the  very  highest,  and 
it  M'eis  eminently  original.  In  the  constant  stream 
of  a  diction  replete  with  epigram  and  point,  a 
stream  on  which  floated  gracefully,  because  natur- 
ally, flowers  of  various  hues, — was  poured  forth 
the  closest  reasoning,  the  most  luminous  statement, 
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the  most  persuasive  display,  of  all  the  unytives  that 
could  iniiuencey  and  of  all  the  detaik*  tliat  coold 
enlighten^  his  audience.    Often'  a  -different  strain 
mas  heard,  and  it  was  declamatory  and  veheiaent—- 
or  pity  was  to  be  moved,  audits  pathos  was  touch* 
ing  as  it  was  simpIe^*^or,  above  all,  an  adversary 
sunk  in  baseness,  or  covered  with  crimeis,  was  to 
be  punished  or  to  be  destroyed,  and  a  st<Hrm  of  the 
most  terrible  invective  raged,  with  allthe>blightsof 
sarcasm,  and  the  thunders  of  abuse.    The  critic,  led 
away  for  the  moment,  and  unable  to  do  more  than 
feel  with  the  audience,  could  in  those  cases,  even 
wh^n  he  came  to.  reflect  and  to  judge,  find  often 
nothing  to  reprehend;  seldom  in  any  case  more 
than  the  excess  of  epigram^  which  had  yet  become 
so  natural  to  the  orator,  that  his  argument  and  his 
narrative,  and  even  his  sagaeious  unfolding  of  prin- 
cii)!es,  seemed  spontaneously  to  clothe  themselves 
in  the  most  pointed  terseness,  and  most  apt  and 
felicitous  antitheses.     From  the  faults  of  his  coun- 
try s  eloquence  he  was,  generally  speaking,  free. 
Occasionally  an  over-fondness  for  vehement  ex- 
pression, an  exaggeration  of  passion,  or  en  oflfenave 
appeal  to  Heaven,  might  be  noted ;  very  rarely  a 
loaded  use  of  figures,  and,  more  rarely  still,  of 
figures  broken   and  mixed.      But  the  perpetual 
striving  after  far-fetched  quaint ness ;  the  disdaining 
to  say  any  one  thing  in  an  easy  and  natural  style ; 
the  contempt  of  tliat  rule,  as  true  in  rhetoric  as  in 
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contluot,  that  kii^  wi^e  to  dj»<eoimn^n  things  itl  the 
coiiumoa  >  w«iy>9  •the  idfl^tatioik  of  eicoessiye*  feelin'^ 
upon-all.  tfaftQgB,^  wibhbut  regard  "to  their  relative 
unportanCe^ !  4he  /making  any:  oc^sioQ,  e^"eh  th^ 
Bftost  ifUted4oii)0\is6i^«iiie'a»d  ndtutal>feel|i!i'g,'se 
mere  » opportunity  >  of<  i  theatrieaH  \  dibpkiy<^-ftll '  'thes^d 
f£tiliogs^4>]/Tiifhidh  «o)»iaany>  ovatorieal  T^ptltaHotiJ^- 
hf(ye  •  .b«eR>  i  bL^ted.  iamoidg'  •  'a  *  peopl<e  ibimous  -  foi 
Ihokt  jAltaokt  1 '  /univ6Tsbl  \  toratoncad'  gcbiiud,  trend 
loiiiked&rililvaiQrwbeii'Mri'GrPa^aii  n>m,  t^lietfier 
iQjlke^e€«a<j6 Qi hksiamiiifehcamKiTjyor' in<  thaCt  't«» 
>Y4uoh,4)ej;>iraS'.,»ttBnsfdvi»d'iby>theiUiiioi]!.  •'  And  it" 
];)Qili9dUoiiQL^>|fetoqliarityiaf  louiMFapd-  appeara«^de,  af^ 
aiWkw  aBii>ai^ibwand  jfKiJsbB,  dhiK¥hioh'4ie'fe£0embled 
tbd(i>])8l  of/otoatbrb^iand  ,«ireii;.of  •ibaimcfr/  dn'^hictl 
hsilMd  not^rlii&cnIuni,flBid«rLftl]eL'd«d^ctd  idf'tifatUr^ 
yiselil  to  ^0eY^rii)iodblorci;^«O'lidd(iie*dnc^  exd^ll^hcd 
o£/tbQrvdry'»tlA^hest]  9f«lM^'(Jiiii\v)rich"he'inay  be^ 
Isviyi^id-^Of  liaue  Jeftia^'Uheovaftorlrof  1n<y<)iem! 
tuH^>  b^iind^44hfe  fslsvere)  ibstinen^i^ef '  whreh '  restij 
saU^ed  wil^'jstrllm^i'tiie.dteoisive  bkiwinW wotd^ 
OF  t>v«>^  )n0li{ w€a^«iiiBg« ita^elfect'  <by  >  tepetitioii  anlcl^ 
e9^paii0fiidiV^*^£Lnd)ahod)ei»«Kodlence  higher  dtili,  i^ 
\KhidktiH>  ovatoi;olMy  agd  iis!'iii»  equa)|  the  easy 
aDd.copioiik/tew^'cf'ttiosI?  profentidj!  sftgaeidu^,  an4 
oiiginai  •pria^ipl£»';Ienuileiaied  iti'teriia  and  -kiiking, 
IjUit  apprbpmate  -kngiiag^i  To^  give^  a  Sample  oP 
i}ih  lattBR  peoiiliarftty  ^itould  4ms  iesa  eai^,  aiid  wemM 
0Qcu|>y  mosei  spaee;:  but>  of  ithe'^fettne^  it  hiay  be^ 
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truly  said  that  Dante  himself  never  conjured  up  a 
striking,  a  pathetic,  and  an  appropriate  ims^  in 
fewer  words  than  Mr.  Grattan  employed  todescribe 
his  relation  towards  Irish  independence,  when,  al- 
luding to  its  rise  in  1782,  and  its  fell  twenty  years 
later,  he  said,  "  1  sat  by  its  cradle — I  followed  its 
hearse." 

In  private  life  he  was  without  a  stain,  whetha* 
of  temper  or  of  principle ;  singularly  amiable,  as 
well  as  of  unblemished  purity,  in  all  the  relattons 
of  family  and  of  society ;  of  manners  as  full  of 
generosity  as  they  were  free  from  atl^tation ;  of 
conversation  as  much  seasoned  with  spirit  and  im- 
pregnated with  knowledge  as  it  was  void  of  aD. 
asperity  and  gall.  Whoever  heard  him  in  private 
society,  and  marked  the  calm  tone  of  his  judicious 
counsel,  the  profound  wisdom  of  his  sagacious  ob- 
servations, the  unceasing  felicity  of  his  expresHons, 
the  constant  variety  and  brilliancy  of  his  illus- 
trations, could  well  suppose  that  he  had  conversed 
with  the  orator  whose  wit  and  whose  wisdom  en- 
lightened and  guided  the  senate  of  his  country; 
but  in  the  playful  hilarity  of  the  companion,  his 
unbroken  serenity,  his  unruffled  good  nature,  it 
would  indeed  have  been  a  difficult  thing  to  recog- 
nise the  giant  of  debate,  whose  awful  energies  had 
been  hurled,  nor  yet  exhausted,  upon  the  Corrys, 
the  Duigenans,  and  the  Floods.* 
♦  It  is^always  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  draw  the  character 
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The  signal  ^lure  of  the  latter,  when  trans- 
planted to  the  English  Parliament,  suggests  a 
reference  to  the  same  passage  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Grattan.  Men  were'variously  inclined  to  conjec- 
ture upon  his  probable  success ;  and  the  singularity 
of  his  external  appearance,  and  his  manner  of 
speaking,  as  well  as  his  action,  so  unusual  in  the 
English  Parliament,  made  the  event  doubtful,  for 
some  time,  during  his  speech  of  1805.  Nor  were 
there  wanting  those  surrounding  Mr.  Pitt  who 
foretold  "  that  it  would  not  do."  That  great  de- 
bater and  experienced  judge  is  said  to  have  for 
some  moments  partaken  of  these  doubts,  when  the 
happy  execution  of  some  passage,  not  perhaps 
marked  by  the  audience  at  large,  at  once  dispelled 
them ;  and  he  pronounced  to  his  neighbours  an 
authoritative  and  decisive  sentence,  which  the  una- 
nimous voice  of  the  House  and  of  the  country 
forthwith  affirmed. 

of  a  person  who  belongs  to  another,  and,  in  some  pard- 
culars,  a  very  different  country.  This  has  been  felt  in 
making  the  attempt  to  give  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Grattan ;  and 
whoever  has  read  the  most  lively  and  picturesque  piece  of 
biography,  that  was  ever  given  to  the  world,  Mr.  C.  Phil- 
lips's BecoUections  of  Cnrran,  will  join  in  the  regret  here 
expressed,  that*  the  present  work  did  not  fall  into  hands  so 
able  to  perform  it  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  constant 
occupation  consequent  upon  great  professional  eminence,  has 
unfortunately  withdrawn  him  fh>m  the  walks  of  literature, 
in  which  he  was  so  remarkably  fitted  to  shine. 
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This  illdstrieus  patriot  <iied  k  'few  days  after  fafs 
arriml  ii»  Londdn,  at 'tbe* beginning'. 'df  June  1820) 
having  come  with  the'  greatest  idifBeuhyj  atnd  in  a 
dying' staite,*  to 'attend  liis  Parliameiitary  dbtles. 
A  ycqaest  was^iadci  to.his>faniilyy)th^t  his  remains 
migftrt  be  biivied  in  > Westmiilstef^Abbi^','  instead  of 
bei-ng  ooiw^y^'  ^^r  ia  t'toBent  i  tb  Ifelaiid  >;  •  and  •  this 
liavitig'-beent'coifi^liedi^rith^  -the  obsequies  were 
attended  iby  ^all  the  nDne<«listipg(uisl|^'wiemibtsrs  of 
bbth  Hbuses  Kif  FaHiaii&entr  •  =  The  Ifollowing  Lettejr 
vontainivig'  <  the  Tequest  wiais  •  sigiledi  h-^  >  the  *  leaders 
of  the .  libesal  M^vt)^<rl  .The  'beiu4rf  bf  its  -chaste 
pondpesitiont  wits  /  miul^k  t  sLiid*  jnst]iy'<'adhiiited> '  at  >  the 
4ime;  but  little 'wondto  w^texdiitediby/dty  wbea 
the  author  came  to  be  known. '  ft  -pfoeeedi^  (from 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  greatest  poets  whom  this 
country  has  produced,  as  well  as  one  of  its  finest 
prose  writers ;  who  to  this  unstable  fame  adds  the 
more  imperishable  renown  of  being  also  one  of  tlie 
most  honourable  men,  and  most  uncompromising 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  who  have  ap- 
peared in  any  age.  The  rare  felicity  of  our  times, 
in  possessing  two  individuals  to  whom  this  descrip- 
tion might  be  applied, — Rogers  and  Campbell — 
alone  makes  it  necessary  to  add  that  the  former  is 
here  meant. 

"  TO  THE  SONS  OF  MR.  GRATTAN. 

"  Filled  with  veneration   for  the  character  of 
your  father,  we  venture  to  express  a  wish,  common 
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to  u^Avith  manytof  -those'whO'iraoBtiacbliredrtYKl 
loced  liimV  ^1^4^'  ^rfafU:  ..reaiaiiMi  .of  •  hloi]  sholild  iMt 
alio  wed.  to/ oonllnueT  amongp  u8i  .mw/  •  .i«*->  ;..  >  ..ii 
'  '^  It  baflpletuseid. Divine  PvovidencaMtotdeprirb 
the  empif ti  off  hh  I  :sert ieefe,*  wrbile  t  he .  was  >  lB|effc  ki 
tliQ  •  neigbboud^haod  •  •  of u  tiibai  Vaored  •  i  «difioe  wliera 
great '  men  i  .firdm  bll  ^  porta  (o€t  Abe  Bi&tish  ^kwiiiiMWk^ 
bav«  b€ien>iofiri  ages'  ini^nred*.  .  Weaied^iiousiof 
an-op^TUiiilUjr^iOif  tjoliiifigui  the  dme/JioiMftiirito 
tvied  tvhrtUtf. .dMl  g6»iua.T>i  Mr(l<x»alta»)^elbhg^(ii> 
oi^.;  ak0«.  and'(gil9at  ^stould'/be-  to^iconlsol^tion.  ivei^ 
we  ipermitt^  toi  r  follow!  b1m.jtor(t|ieiigmJve,«dtHl  to 
place  .himr  iwhereike^ /fjrobid:  n6ii  liavefbeen  >unwi)idiDg 
«oJie-rtby/thi.«ide^of^ki«ititiaftrioi9itielloiii4l£|bfiiir> 
(^FS.inlibi^Ct^Ufi^  ft  freedoi»l'''0'  «»t  -nm;')  -r.-ilrifi.  'Hit 

-'  •!.  t  '-U  '\ii  'Mio  <<};  ll'j '/ '^i.  ,ltM'in(hi'f<[  <i'.J  /.Tiin.i') 
1  :t  '-Mm.  'tfin't  -»(«!>. t-'Hif  -i  It  j.r  od;/  ;^'r'iir'i//  '>''o'ri[ 
.  •*  ♦     -.t  n  i.'-ff;  ■jj'ti'M'    t.i  ti//.>irn  ♦jl«li,ji»'ii»(j'iii  'fu>tif 

i,(  ^'i^  H  f>  iMii'Miii  T^iirif  }iifi  .iiMUl  •♦((fi.'tii.UHM!  l-'oti, 
•  .    s/?..l  -.il//  ,/tiMi'il   "if^Mi.'fl'n  Ihtu  li /ro 'to  "fmon't 

.i- •..',? -ji'if   i«.  /ti-iii-t*  ■nt.'i  ■*;>  1 — /j't,'?;  vtn.  Ill  ji-t'it'«'i 

-  4    1    »•»!.<■  lit   iijcil  w  i»i    ^I  j.nfu  ^  ImiIi  n  //I   j.  :i  u-m^^imj   ill 

—  '.»'<.  III. .)!  .ir    ^1 -^nJl — .i»»ii(,«ii.  •><!    Jii-iJJ!   i'«>it 
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ME.   WILBERFORCE. 


CoNTEMPORABY  with  Loid  Grenvillc  and  Mr.Pitt, 
whose  intimate  friend  he  was^  and  whose  partisan 
for  a  time,  appeared  a  man,  in  some  respects  more 
illustrious  than  eithe]>— <me  who,  among  the  great- 
est bene&.ctors  of  the  human  race,  holds  an  exalted 
station  —  one  whose  genius  was  elevated  by  his 
virtues,  and  exalted  by  his  piety.  It  is,  unfor- 
tunately, hardly  necessary  to  name  one  whom  the 
vices  and  the  follies  of  the  age  have  already  par- 
ticularized, by  making  it  impossible  that  what  has 
been  said  could  apply  to  any  but  Wilberforce. 

Few  persons  have  ever  either  reached  a  higher 
and  more  enviable  place  in  the  esteem  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  or  have  better  deserved  the  place 
they  had  gained,  than  William  Wilberforce.  He 
was  naturally  a  person  of  great  quickness  and  even 
subtilty  of  mind,  with  a  lively  imagination,  ap- 
proaching to  playfulness  of  fancy ;  and  hence  he 
had  wit  in  an  unmeasured  abundance,  and  in  all 
its  varieties ;  for  he  was  endowed  with  an  exquisite 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  in  character,  the  foundation 
of  humour,  as  well  as  with  the  perception  of  re- 
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mote  resembiances,   the  essence  of  wit.     These 
qualities   however  he  had  so  €xr  disciplined  his 
faculties  as  to  keep  in  habitual  restraint,  lest  he 
should  ever  offend  against  strict  decorum,  by  intro- 
ducing light  matter  into  serious  discussion,  or  be 
betrayed  into  personal  remarks  too  poignant  for 
the  feelings  of  individuals.     For  his  nature  was 
mild  and  amiable  beyond  that  of  most  men ;  fearful 
of  giving  the  least  pain  in  any  quarter,  even  while 
heated  with  the  zeal  of  controversy  on  questions 
that  roused  all  his  passions ;  and  more  anxious,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  gain  over  rather  than  to  over- 
power an  adversary  and  disarm  him  by  kindness, 
or  the  force  of  reason,  or  awakening  appeals  to  his 
feelings,  rather  than  de^t  him  by  hostile  attack. 
His  natural  talents  were  cultivated,  and  his  taste 
refined  by  all  the  resources  of  a  complete  Cam- 
bridge education,  in  which,  while  the  classics  were 
sedulously  studied,  the  mathematics  were  not  neg- 
lected ;  and  he  enjoyed  in  the  society  of  his  inti- 
mate friends,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Dean  Milner,  the  addi- 
tional benefit  of  foreign  travel,  having  passed  nearly 
a  year  in  France,  after  the  dissolution  of  Lord 
Shelburne's  administration  had  removed  Mr.  Pitt 
from  office.     Having  entered  Parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  Hull,  where  his  family  were  the  principal 
commercial  men  of  the  place,  he  soon  afterwards, 
upon   the  ill-fated   coalition   destroying  all  con- 
fidence in  the  Whig  party,  succeeded  Mr.  Foljambe 
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as.imemiber  ifer  Torksbirev  whmh  he -continued  to 
ri^MseiQt.  as  long  as  his  health  pK^nnitted  iiim, 
haYlDg  onlj'Tetired  toa  lesg  laborious  s^t  in  the 
year  1 1812*  .Although  generally  >  attached -4o  the 
Pitt  .ministry,  he  pursued-  his  couirse  tvliolly  un- 
fettered, by: party  eonnexion,  steadily  refused  all 
office  through:  his  whole" lifej  'nor  would'  lay  him- 
self utider-aoy- obligations-  by  apcepting  a  share  of 
patronage;,  and  he  differed  with  his  illustrious 
friend  upon  .the  two  most  critical' emergencies  of 
his  lif^,  the  question  <rf  peace  With  France  in  1795, 
aoaid  the  iDopeaehment  of  Lord  Melville  ten  years 

..  His  eloquence  was  of  the  highest*  order.  It  was 
j^rsuasi-ve  and  pathetic  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  but 
it  was  occasionally  bold  and  impassioned,  animated 
liuth  the  inspiration  which  deep  feeling  alone  can 
breathe  into  spoken  thought,  chastened  by  a  pure 
taste>.  varied. by  extensive  information,  enriched  by 
cilaasical  allusion,  sometimes  elevated  by  the  more 
sublime-  topics  of  Holy  Writ-*^the  thoughts  and  the 
spirit      <    .       '    .  "  '  • 

'^*  That  touch'd  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire." 

-'¥ew  passages  can-  be  cited  in  the  oratory  of 
modern  times  of  a  more  electrical  effect  than  the 
singularly  fdicitous  and  striking  allusion  toJVIr. 
Bitt's  resisting  the  torrent  of  Jacobin  principles : 
— "  He  stood  between  the  living  and  •  the  dead. 
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and  the  pUgue  wtEu»  stayed  J'  Tiie  singular  kind* 
ness,  tl^  e^tr^tne  gentleaess.  of  his- disposition, 
wholly  free  fcom  gall)  from  vanity ^  >or  any -selfish 
feeling*,  kept  bin)  &om  indulgiog  /in  any  of  the 
Yituperative  branches  of- rhetoric  ;  but  a  menio^ 
rable  instance  ahowed>  that:  it  was  anything  rathef 
than  the  want  of  power  which  held  .him  off  from 
the  use  of  the  weapons  so  often  in  aknost  all  other 
men's  hands.  When  a  well*knownr  popular' memt 
ber  thought  fit  to  designate  him  repeatedly,  and 
very  irregularly,  as  the  "  HoMOUT'oble  and  religious 
gentleman,'* .  not '  because  he  was  ashamed  of  the 
Cross  he  gloried  in,  but  because  he  felt  indignant 
at  any  one  in  the  British  •  senate  deeming  ptet^  a 
matter  of  imputation,  he  pouced  out>  a  strain  of 
sarcasm  which  none  who  heard  it  can  ever  ferget^^ 
A  common. friend  of  the  pavties  having  remarked 
to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  be$ide  whom  he  sat,  that 
this  greatly  outmatched  Pitt ,  himself,  the  great 
master  of  sarcasm,  the  reply  of  that  great  man  and 
just  observer  was  worthy  to  be  remaiked, — "  Yes,"- 
said  he,  ^^  it  is  the  most  striking  thing  I  almost' 
ever  heard ;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  a  more  singular 
proof  of  Wilberforce's  virtue  than  of  his  genius, 
for  who  but  he  ever  was  possessed  of  such  a  for- 
midable weapon,  and  never  used  it  ?  " 

Against  all  these  accomplishments  of  a  finished 
orator  there  was.  little  to  set  on  the  other  side.  A 
feeble  constitution,  which  made  him  say^  all  iiis 
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life,  that  he  never  was  either  well  or  ill ;  a  voice 
sweetly  musieal  beyond  that  of  most  men,  and  of 
great  compass  also,  but  sometimes  degenerating 
into  a  whine  ;  a  figure  exceedingly  undignified  and 
ungraceful,  though  the  features  of  the  face  were 
singularly  expressive  ;  and  a  want  of  etmd^isation, 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  especially,  lapsing 
into  digression  and  ill  calculated  for  a  very  busi- 
ness-like audience  like  the  House  of  Comm<His — 
these  may  be  noted  as  the  only  drawbacks  which 
kept  him  out  of  the  very  first  place  amcmg  the 
first  speakers  of  his  age,  whom,  in  pathos,  and  also 
in  graceful  and  easy  and  perfectly  degant  diction, 
as  wdil  as  harmonious  periods,  he  unquestionably 
exceUed.  The  influence  which  the  Member  for 
Yorkshire  always  commanded  in  the  old  Parlia- 
ment— the  great  weight  which  the  head,  indeed 
the  founder,  of  a  power^l  religious  sect,  possessed 
in  the  country — ^would  have  given  extraordinary 
authority  in  the  senate  to  one  of  far  inferior  per- 
sonal endowments.  But  when  these  partly  acci- 
dental circumstances  were  added  to  his  powers, 
and  when  the  whole  were  used  and  applied  with 
the  habits  of  industry  which  naturally  belonged  to 
one  of  his  extreme  temperance  in  every  respect, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  one  bringing  a  greater 
force  to  the  aid  of  any  cause  which  he  might  es- 
pouse. 

Wherefore,  when  he  stood  forward  as  the  leader 


of  the  Abalitioi^,  vowed  imp^lacable  war  against 
^tf^ery  and  the  Slave  Trade,  and  consecrated  his 
life  to  the  accomplishiiient  of  its  destmcdon,  theiw 
was  'every  iu}Vantage  ^orafevfed   upon  this  great 
cause,  and  the  rather  that  he  held  himself  aloof 
^m  party  connexion.      A  few  pcoiBonal  friends, 
tinrted  with  him  by  sfanikrity  of  mHgioiis  opinions^ 
mig'ht  tie  said  to  form  <a  small  ptfrty ,  and  they  ge* 
nerally  acted  In  concert,  especially  in  all  maHsrs 
relathkg  to  %he  Slave  qnesftion.    Of  these,  Henry 
Thornton  was  <tfae  most  eniinent  in  eveiy  respect* 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  imderstanding,  great 
powers  of  reasoning  and  of  investigation,  an  aoca«> 
rate  and  a  cnrious  observer,  but  who  neither  had 
^llavated  oratory  at  all,  nor  had  received  a  refmed 
education,  nor  had  extended  his  reading  beyond 
the  subjects  connected  with  vaoral,  political,  and 
theological  learning.    The  trade  of^a  banker,  which 
he  followed,  engrossed  much  of  his  time  $  and  his 
<exei%ionfi    both  in  Parliament  and   through  the 
press,  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  celetotted  eon- 
tf^versy  upon  the  currency,  in  which  his  well- 
-known work  led  the  way,  and  to  a  bill  for  restrict* 
ing  the  Slave  Trade  to  part  of  the  A&ican  ooast, 
^hfdk  he  iatreiduced  wbra  the  Abolitionists  were 
*wes0led  eut  wi^  ^laeit  repeated  failures,  and  had 
"WeU^^igh  s^lMEBdoned  all  hopes  of  canning  the 
^reat  measure  ^self.    That  nteasure  was  &ted  to 
isrnderge  muek  vei&l^OQS  4ehi^^  «er  is  tiiere  «mr 
VOL,  II.  r 
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great  question  of  justice  and  policy,  the  history  of 
which  is  less  creditable  to  the  British  Parliament, 
or,  indeed,  to  some  of  the  statesmen  of  this  country, 
although  upon  it  mainly  rests  the  fame  of  others. 

When  Mr.  Wilberforce,  following  in  Mr.  Clark- 
son's  track,  had,  with  matchless  powers  of  elo- 
quence, sustained  by  a  body  of  the  clearest  evi- 
dence, unveiled  all  the  horrors  of  a  traffic  which, 
had  it  been  attended  with  neither  fraud  nor  cruelty 
of  any  kind,  was,  confiessedly,  from  beginning  to 
end,  not  a  commerce  but  a  crime,  he  was  defeated 
by  large  majorities,  year  after  year.     When,  at 
length,  for  tlie  first  time,  in  1804,  he  carried  the 
Abolition  Bill  through  the  Commons,  the  Lords 
immediately  threw  it  out ;  and  the  next  year  it 
was  again  lost  in  the  Commons.     All  this  hap- 
pened while  the  opinion  of  the  country  was,  with 
the  single  exception  of  persons  having  West  India 
connexions,  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  measure. 
At  different  times  there  was  the  strongest  and  most 
general  expression  of  public  feeling  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  was  a  question  upon  which  no  two  men, 
endowed  with  reason,  could  possibly  differ,  because, 
admitting  whatever  could  be  alleged  about   the 
profits  of  the  traffic,  it  was  not  denied  that  the  gain 
proceeded  from  pillage  and  murder.     Add  to  all 
this,  that  the  enormous  evil  continued  to  dii^;iace 
the  country  and  its  legislature  for  twenty  years, 
although  the  voice  of  every  statesman  of  any  emi- 
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nence,  Mr.  Windham  alone  excepted,  was  strenu- 
ously lifted  against  it, — ^although,  upon  this  only 
question,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke  heartily  agreed, — 
although  by  far  the  finest  of  all  Mr.  Pitt's  speeches 
were  those  which  he  pronounced  against  it, — and 
although  every  press  and  every  pulpit  in  the  island 
habitually  cried  it  down.  How  are  we,  then,  to 
accounrfor  the  extreme  tenacity  of  life  which  the 
hateful  reptile  showed  ? — how  to  explain  the  fact 
that  all  those  powerful  hands  fell  paralysed  and 
could  not  bring  it  to  death  ?  If  little  honour  re- 
dounds to  the  Parliament  from  this  passage  in  our 
history,  and  if  it  is  thus  plainly  shown  that  the 
unreformed  House  of  Commons  but  ill  represented 
the  country,  it  must  also  be  confessed  that  Mr. 
Pitt's  conduct  gains  as  little  glory  from  the  retro- 
spect. How  could  he,  who  never  suffered  any  of 
his  coadjutors,  much  less  his  underlings  in  office, 
to  thwart  his  will  even  in  trivial  matters — he  who 
would  have  cleared  any  of  the  departments  of  half 
their  occupants,  had  they  presumed  to  have  an 
opinion  of  their  own  upon  a  single  item  of  any 
budget,  or  an  article  in  the  year's  estimates — how 
could  he,  after  shaking  the  walls  of  the  Senate  with 
the  thunders  of  his  majestic  eloquence,  exerted 
with  a  zeal  which  set  at  defiance  all  suspicions  of 
his  entire  sincerity,  quietly  suffer,  that  the  object, 
just  before  declared  the  dearest  to  his  heart,  should 
be  ravished  from  him  when  within  his  sight,  nay, 

F  2 
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within  his  reach,  by  the  votes  of  the  secretaries 
Hud  under-secretaries,  the  puisne  lords  and  the 
other  fry  of  mere  placem^  — ^  the  pawns  of  hk 
board  ?  It  is  a  question  often  ansdoosly  put  by 
the  friends  'of  the  Abolition,  never  satis&ctorily 
answered  by  ^those  of  the  Minister ;  and  if  any 
■additional  comment  were  wanting  on  the  darkest 
passive  of  his  life,  it  is  supplied  by  the  ^ise  with 
which  he  cut  off  the  Slave  tralfic  of  4^  t^o^lieTed 
colonies,  an  importation  c$  thirty  thousand  yeai^, 
which  he  had  so  long  su^red  to  exist,  thougb  an 
order  in  Council  could  Any  day  have  extkignisfaed 
it.  This  he  never  thougiit  of  till  1805,  and  then, 
of  course,  the  instant  he  chose,  he  (testroyed  it  ^ 
ever  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen.  Again,  when  the 
Whigs  vreire  m  power,  they  fomid  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  traffic  so  easy,  that  the  measure,  in  p«Kr^ 
suing  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  for  so  many  loi^  yem 
allowed  himself  to  be  baMed,  was  carried  by  them 
witli  only  sixteen  dissentient  voices  in  a  ^house  of 
250m^nbers..  TheiKe  ca)&  tho^,  unhappily,  be  foirt 
one  answer  to  the  quesl^n  rc^i^ng  M^.  Pitt's 
conduct  on  this  great  m^sare.  Itie  was,  ^ao  doc^ 
quite  sincere,  ^busA  lie  was  not  -so  zealous  as  to  risk 
anything,  to  sacrifice  anythi^^^  or  even  to  give 
liimself  any  extraordinary  t?ocible  ^or  &e  aceonf- 
plishment  of  his  purpose.  The  i30&tt  w«s  4e- 
cidedly  agadnst  abdition ;  '<^eo^  IIL  always 
regarded  the  •question  wsitk  abhonmee, «  m^om^ 
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ing  of  innovation, — and  innovation  in  a  part  of 
his  empire  connected  with  his  earliest  and  most 
rooted  prejudices, — the  Colonies.  The  courtiers 
took,  as  is  their  wont,  the  colour  of  their  senti- 
ments from  him.  The  Peers  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  Mr.  Pitt  liad  not  the  enthusiasm  for 
right  and  justice,  to  risk  in  their  behalf  losing  the 
friendship  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness ;  and 
he  left  to  his  rivals,  when  they  became  his  suc- 
cessors, the  glory  of  that  triumph  in  ^tbe  sacred 
cause  of  humanity,  which  should  have  illustrated 
his  napie^  who  in  its  defence  had  raised  all  the 
strains  of  his  eloquence  to  their  v^ry  highest, 
pitch. 


^. 
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When  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1784,  stood  against  the  united 
powers  of  the  Coalition  by  the  support  of  the  court 
and  the  people,  in  debate  he  had  only  Mr.  Dundas, 
and  occasionally  Mr.  Wilberforce,  to  whom  he  could 
look  for  assistance  while  attacked  by  Fox,  Burke, 
North,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  Windham.  But  a 
younger  race  afterwards  grew  up  and  came  to  his 
assistance ;  and  of  these  Mr.  Canning  was  undoubt- 
edly the  first.  He  was  in  all  respects  one  of  the 
more  remarkable  persons  who  have  lived  in  our 
times.  Bom  with  talents  of  a  high  order,  these 
had  been  cultivated  with  an  assiduity  and  success 
which  placed  him  among  the  accomplished  scho- 
lars of  his  day;  and  he  was  only  inferior  to 
others  in  the  walks  of  science,  from  the  accident 
of  the  studies  which  Oxford  cherished  in  .his  time 
being  pointed  almost  exclusively  to  classical  pur- 
suits. But  he  was  anything  rather  than  a  mere 
scholar.  In  him  were  combined  lively  original 
fancy — a  happily  retentive  and  leady  memory — 
singular  powers  of  lucid  statement — and  occasion- 
ally wit  in  all  its  varieties,  now  biting  and  sarcastic 
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to  annoy,  if  not  to  overwhelm  an  antagonist — 
now  pungent  or  giving  point  to  an  argument—- 
now  playful  for  mere  amusement,  and  bringing 
relief  to  a  tedious  statement,  or  lending  a  charm 
to  dry  chains  of  close  reasoning — ^Erant  ea  in 
Philippo  quse,  qui  sine  comparatione  illorum 
spectaret,  satis  magna  dixerit ;  summa  libertas  in 
oratione,  multae  &ceti«B ;  satis  creber  in  reprehen- 
dendis,  solutus  in  explicandis  sententiis ;  erat  etiam 
imprimis,  ut  temporibus  illis,  Grsecis  doctrinis  iusti- 
tutus,  in  altercando  cum  aliquo  aculeo  et  maledicto 
facetus. — (Cic,  JSrutus.)  Superficial  observers, 
dazzled  by  this  brilliancy,  and  by  its  sometimes 
being  over-indulged,  committed  their  accustomed 
mistake,  and  supposed  that  he  who  could  thus  adorn 
his  subject  was  an  amusing  speaker  only,  while  he 
was  helping  on  the  argument  at  every  step, — often 
making  skilful  statements  perform  the  office  of  rea- 
soning, and  oftener  still  seeming  to  be  witty  when 
he  was  merely  exposing  the  weakness  of  hostile 
positions,  and  thus  taking  them  by  the  artillery  of 
his  wit.  But  in  truth  his  powers  of  ordinary  rea- 
soning were  of  a  very  high  order,  and  could  not 
be  excelled  by  the  practised  master  of  dialectics. 
It  was  rather  in  the  deep  and  full  measure  of  im- 
passioned declamation  in  its  legitimate  combination 
with  rapid  argument,  the  highest  reach  of  oratory, 
that  he  failed ;  and  this  he  rarely  attempted.  Of  his 
powers  of  argumentation,  his  capacity  for  the  dis- 
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cussioQs  of  abstract  scieace^  his  gm^s  for  adon^iig 
the  least  attractive  subjects,  there  iequau^s  ao  ua- 
perishable  record  ia  his  celebrated  spf^eche&upoo 
the  ^^  Currency,"  of  all  his  efforts  the  most  briUJ^ii^ 
and  the  most  happ};. 

This  eminent  person  was  for  the  most  paj;t  not 
the  slave  of  mean  or  paltry  passions,,  e^i^cept  what 
flowed  from  his  irritable  and  inpatient  teiaper; 
but  a  lofty  ambition  inspired  him;^  and  had.  he 
not  too  early  become  trained  ^  official  liabits^  he 
would  have  avoided  the  disti^jiguidning.  and  &tal 
error  of  his  life,  an  impression  which,  clung  to 
him  from  the  desk,  that  no  one  can  usefully  serve 
his  country,  or  eflectually  further  his.  principle^ 
unless  he  possesses  the  power.  whij:^h  pl^ce  alone 
bestows*  The  traces  of  this^  belief  are  to  be^  seen 
in  many  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  his 
life ;  and  it  even  appears  in  the.  song  with  which 
he  celebrated  the  prajse  of  bis.  illustrious  ]«ad^ 
and  friend ;  for  he  tre^  as  a.  &I1  Mr*  I'itt's  sacri- 
ficing power  to  principle,  at  a  time  when,  by  retic- 
ing  from  office,  he  had  eai:ned  the  applause  of 
millions.  Mr.  Canning  himself  gac^e  an  example 
equally  signal  of  abandoQing  office  lathec  than 
tarnish  bi^  fame ;  and  no.  aiet  of  his.  life  can  be 
cited  which,  sheds,  a.  greater  lustre  on  his  memory, 
than  his  retiring  0:om  the  Government  rather  t^ 
bear  a  part  in  the  proceedings  agaio^^t  the  Queen, 

In  private  society  he  was  amiable  and  attijactfve. 
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though,  except  for  a  very  few  years  of  his  early 
youth,  he  rarely  ^qoented  the  circles  of  fashion, 
confining  his  intercourse  to  an  extremely  small 
number  of  warmly  attached  friends.*  In  all  the 
relations  of  domestic  lil^  he  was  blameless,  and  wa6 
the  delight  of  his  ^rnily,  as  in  them  he  placed  his 
own.f  His  temper^  though  naturally  irritable  and 
uneasy,  had  nothing  petty  or  spiteful  in  it ;  and  as 
no  one  better-knew  how  and  when  to  resent,  so  none 
could  more  readilyor  more  gracefully  forgive. 

It  is  supposed  that,  from  his  early  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Sheridan  and  one  or  two  other  Whigs, 
he  originally  had  a  leaning  towaitls  that  side  of 
the  question*  But  he  -entered  into  public  life  at  a 
very  early;age,  under  line  anspiccss  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to 

*'It  is  necessary  to  state  this  undoubted  fact,  that  the  folly 
of  those  may  beTebuked  vho  have  chosen  to  represent  him 
as  '*  a  greait  dibdr-otxt."  It  nmy  Ibe  safely  affirmed  that  none 
of  those  historiaiiB  of  the  day  «¥er  oatoe  caw  him  at  tMe, 

f  It  is  well  known  how  mudi  more  attachment  was  con- 
ceived for  his  memory  by  his  family  and  his  devoted  per- 
sonal tHends  ^TfltL  by  his  most  staunch  political  adherents. 
Vhe  frioiidsliips  4Df  tststiesmm  sste  ^pw^^AmHy  <f£  rotten. 
testcffe ;  Imt  it  is  donhtful  4f  ever  "this  Botteaness  was  dis- 
played in  a  more  disgustmg  manner  than  when  the  .puny 
men  of  whose  nostrils  he  liad  been  the  breath,  joined  his 
worst  enemies  as  soon  as  They  liad  laid  Mm  in  the  grave. 
It  was  sftid  by  one  hardly  crer  retotted  to  him  btit  in  opea 
hostiU^,  thiKt  '*  the  .^lant^  of  ias  kixidred  had  veM^ed 
his  memory  from  the  offices  of  his  friends/' — ^in  allusion 
to  liord  Clanricarde*s  most  powerful  and  touching  appeal 
o&  <that  di8grac<M  oocasion. 

f3 
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whom  he  continued  steadily  attached  till  his  death; 
accompanying  him  when  he  retired  from  power, 
and  again  quitting  office  upon  his  decease.  His 
principles  were  throughout  those  of  a  liberal  Tory, 
above  the  prejudices  of  the  bigots  who  have  ren- 
dered Toryism  ridiculous,  and  free  from  the  corrup- 
tion that  has  sometimes  made  it  hateful.  Imbued 
with  a  warm  attachment  to  the  ancient  institutions 
of  the  country,  somewhat  apt  to  overrate  the  merits 
of  mere  antiquity,  from  his  classical  habits,  and  from 
early  association,  he  nevertheless  partook  largely 
in  the  improved  spirit  of  the  age,  and  adopted  all 
reforms,  except  such  as  he  conscientiously  believed 
were  only  dictated  by  a  restless  love  of  change,  and 
could  do  no  good,  or  such  as  went  too  far,  and 
threatened  revolution.  But  this  was  the  posture 
into  which  his  opinions  and  principles  may  be  said 
ultimately  to  have  subsided — these  the  bearings  of 
his  mind  towards  the  great  objects  of  political  con- 
troversy in  the  station  which  it  finally  took  when  the 
tempest  of  French  convulsion  had  ceased,  and  the 
barks  of  statesmen  were  moored  in  still  water.  He 
began  his  career  in  the  most  troublous  period  of  the 
storm ;  and  it  happened  to  him  as  to  all  men,  that 
the  tone  of  his  sentiments  upon  state  a£^rs  was  very 
much  influenced  through  after  times  by  the  events 
which  first  awakened  his  ambition,  or  directed  his 
earliest  pursuit  of  fame.  The  atrocities  of  the 
French  Jacobins — the  thoughtless  violence  of  the 
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extreme  democratic  party  in  this  country,  reduced 
by  the  horror  of  those  atrocities  to  a  small  body — 
the  spirit  of  aggression  which  the  conduct  of  her 
neighbours  had  first  roused  in  France,  and  which 
unexampled  victories  soon  raised  to  a  pitch  that 
endangered  all  national  independence — led  Mr. 
Canning,  with  many  others  who  naturally  were 
friendly  to  liberty,  into  a  course  of  hostility  towards 
all  change,  because  they  became  accustomed  to 
confound  reform  with  revolution,  and  to  dread 
nothing  so  much  as  the  mischiefs  which  popular 
violence  had  produced  in  France,  and  with  which 
the  march  of  French  conquest  threatened  to  deso- 
late Europe.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  most 
vigorous  and  the  most  active  portion  of  his  life 
was  passed  in  opposing  all  reforms  ;  in  patronising 
the  measures  of  coercion  into  which  Mr.  Pitt  had, 
so  unhappily  for  his  fame  and  for  his  country,  been 
seduced  by  the  alarms  of  weak,  and  by  the  selfish 
schemes  of  unprincipled  men  ;  and  in  resisting  the 
attempts  which  the  friends  of  peace  persevered  to 
make  for  terminating  hostilities,  so  long  the  curse, 
and  still  by  their  fruits  the  bane  of  this  empire, — 
attempts  that  Mr.  Pitt  himself  appears  to  have 
resisted  much  less  strenuously  than  his  followers, 
and  even  on  two  occasions  to  have  zealously 
seconded.  " 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  war  that  his  natural 
good  sense  had  its  free  scope,  and  he  became  aware 
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of  tike  dififereoee  betwaea  B8fi>rm8,  of  which  he 
admitted  the  neees^ty,  and  Revolution,  against  all 
sbk  of  which  he  anxiously  guarded.  He  had  early 
joined  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  Catholic  question,  and, 
while  yet  the  war  raged,  he  had  rendered  incalcu- 
lable service  to  the  cause  of  Emancipation,  by  de- 
voting to  it  some  of  his  most  brilliant  efibrts  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  This,  and  the  accident 
of  a  contested  election  in  a  great  town  bringing 
him  more  in  contact  with  popular  feelings  and 
opinions,  contributed  to  the  liberal  course  of  policy 
which  he  afterwards  pursued  on  almost  all  subjects. 
Upon  one  only  question  he  continued  firm  and  un- 
bending ;  he  was  the  most  uncompromising  adver- 
sary of  all  Parliamentary  Reform,— resisting  even 
the  least  change  in  the  representative  system,  ainl 
holding  that  alteration  once  begun  was  &tal  to  its 
integrity.*  This  opposition  to  mforxa  became  the 
main  characteristic  of  the  Canning  party,  and  it 
regulated  their  conduct  on  almost  all  questions. 
.Before  1831,  no  exception  can  be  perceived  in  their 
hostility  to  reform,  unless  tiiieir  differing  with  the 

*  Daring  the  short  period  of  his  brilliant  administration, 
the  question  of  disfi*anchising  a  burgh,  convicted  of  gross 
corruption,  gave  rase  to  tibe  only  difiTerence  between  him  and 
Mr.  Brougham,  who  was  understood  to  have  midnly  contri- 
buted towards  that  junction  of  the  Whigs  and  liberal  Tories 
which  dissolved  and  scattered  the  old  and  high  Tory  party ; 
and  a  division  took  place  in  which  Mr.  Canning  was  de- 
feated. 
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Duke  of  "Wellington  on  East  Eetford  can  be  re- 
garded as  such ;  but,  in  truth,  their  avowed  reason 
for  supporting  that  most  insignificant  measure  was, 
that  the  danger  of  a  real  and  effectual  reform  might 
thereby  be  warded  off.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Canning, 
who,  in  1818^  had  been  joined  by  Lord  Melbourne,* 
continued  steady  to  the  same  principles,  until  hap- 
pily, on  the  formation  of  Lord  Grey's  government, 
they  entirely  changed  their  course,  and  became  the 
advocates,  with  their  reforming  colleagues,  of  a 
change,  compared  to  which  the  greatest  reforms 
ever  contemplated  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  or 
denounced  by  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Canning,  hardly 
deserve  to  be  classed  among  measures  of  innovation. 
No  one  can  pronounce  with  perfect  confidence  on 
the  conduct  which  any  statesman  would  have  pur^ 
sued,  had  he  survived'  the  times  in  which  he  flou- 
rished. But  if  such  an  opinion  may  ever  with 
safety  be  fbrmed,  it  seem»  to  be  in  the  present  case ; 
and  it  would  require  far  more  boldness  to  surmise 
that  Mr.  Canning,  or  even  Mk»;  Huskisson,  would 
have  continued  in  the  government  after  the  1st  of 
March,  1831,  than  to  affirm  that  nothihg  couM 

*  Lord  Melboame  differed  -with  the  rest  of  the  Canning 
party  on  this  point.  He  always  opposed  Reform,  but  held 
that  if  any  was  to  be  granted,  it  must  be  in  an  ample  mea- 
sure ;  and  he  did  not  vote  with  them,  but  with  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  Retford  question,  although  he  resigned  with, 
them  upon  that  occasion.. 
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ever  have  induced  such  an  alteration  in  their  most 
fixed  opinions  upon  so  momentous  a  question. 

But  while  such  was  the  strength  of  his  opinions, 
— prejudices  as  they  seem,— on  one  great  subject, 
-on  almost  all  other  matters,  whether  of  foreign  or 
•tiomestic  policy,  his  views  were  liberal,  and  suited 
to  the  spirit  of  tlie  age,  while  he  was  a  firm  sup- 
jporter  of  the  established  constitution  of  the  country. 
If  ever  man  was  made  for  the  service  and  the  sal- 
Tation  of  a  party,  Mr.  Canning  seemed  to  have 
been  raised  up  for  that  of  the  Tories  :  if  ever  party 
committed  a  fatal   error,   it   was  their  suffering 
groundless  distnist  and  unintelligible  dislikes  to 
estrange  him  from  their  side.     At  a  time  when 
nothing  but  his  powerful  arm  could  recall  imity  to 
their  camp,  and  save  them  from  impending  destruc- 
tion, they  not  merely  wilfully  kindled  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  but  resolved  that  he  i^hould  no  longer  fight 
on  their  side,  and  determined  to  throw  away  their 
last  chance  of  winning  the  battle.     To  him  they  by 
general  assent  preferred  Lord  Castlereagh  as  their 
leader,  without  a  single  shining  quality  except  the 
carriage  and  the  manners  of  high  birth  :  while  Mr. 
Canning,  but  for  his  accidental  death,  would  have 
ended  his  life  as  governor  of  a  c<yuntry  where  men 
neither  debate,  nor  write ;  where  eloquence  evapo- 
rates in  scores  of  paragraphs,  and  the  sparkling  of 
wit  and  the  cadence  of  rhyme  are  alike  unknown. 
The  defects  of  Mr.  Canning's  character  or  of  his 
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genius,  though  not  trifling,  were  not  many,  nor 
those  difficult  to  discover.  His  irritable  temper 
has  been  noted :  he  had  a  love  of  trifling  and  [a 
fondness  for  indulging  in  pleasantry,  more  in* 
jurious  to  his  estimation  with  ordinary  men  than 
even  his  infirm  temper.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  one  who  so  much  excelled 
others  in  these  lighter,  more  brilliant,  but  hardly 
attainable  qualities,  should  be  prone  to  exercise 
them  overmuch ;  but  they  greatly  marred  the  effect 
of  his  more  solid  and  important  talents.  Above 
all,  they  enlarged  the  circle  of  his  enemies,  and 
occasionally  transferred  to  it  the  friends  whom  they 
lost  him.  With  the  common  run  of  ordinary  mor- 
tals, who  compose  the  mass  of  every  country— with 
the  plainer  sort  of  men  who  form  the  bulk  of  every 
audience,  and  who  especially  bear  sway  in  their  own 
appointed  place,  the  assembly  that  represents  the 
English  people, — it  would  have  been  contrary  to 
nature  if  one  so  lively,  so  fond  of  his  joke,  so  care- 
less whom  his  merriment  might  offend,  so  ready  to 
turn  the  general  laugh  against  any  victim^ — had 
been  popular,  nay,  had  failed  to  prove  the  object 
of  suspicion,  and  even  dislike.  The  duller  portion 
over  whose  heads  his  lighter  missiles  flew,  were 
offended  with  one  who  spoke  so  lightly ;  it  was 
almost  personal  to  them  if  he  jested,  and  a  classical 
alludon  was  next  thing  to  an  affront.  '^  He  will 
be  laughing  at  the  quorum  or  talking  metaphysics 
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next,"  said  the  squire,  refyresenting  a  Goumty.  But 
even  they  who  emulated  him  and  favoured  his  claims, 
4iid  not  much  like  the  man  who  had  made  them  so 
meny,  for  they  felt  what  it  was  that  they  laughed 
at,  and  it  might  be  their  own  turn  to-moirow. 

That  his  oratory  suffered  very  materially  from  this 
self-indulgent  habit,  so  hard  to  resist  by  him  who 
possesses  the  faculty  of  amusing  his  audience,  and 
'Can  scarcely  pause  at  the  moment  that  <he  is  exert- 
ing it  successfully,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  affiim. 
The  graver  parts  of  his  discourse  were  perfectly 
sustained ;  they  were  unmixed  with  libaldry ;  they 
were  quite  as  powerful  in  th^nselves  as  if  they  had 
not  stood  out  from  the  inferior  matter  and  had  not 
soared  above  it.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
with  an  unreflecting  audience,  their  efioct  was:some- 
what  confused  by  the  eross  lights  wludi  4;he  wit^ 
occasionally  bordering  upon  drollery,  shot  over 
^  the  canvass.  But  his  declamation,  'theugh  often 
powerful,  always  beautifully  ornate,  never  d^ 
•cient  in  admirabfle  diction,  was  cestaiiiily  not  of  the 
liighest  class.  It  wanted  depth  :  tit  oame  iram  the 
mouth,  not  j&om  the  hmxt ;  and  it  iiokl6d«mr  even 
£lled  the  egur  rather  .than  penetrated  the  bosom 
of  the  listens.  The  orator  never  seemed  to  forgei 
himsdf  and  he  absorbed  in  Ms  theme ;  he  "was  sot 
carried  away  by  his  passons,  and  he  oarried  not 
his  audience  along  with  hia^  Am  «ctor  sta&A  be* 
fore  us,  a£rst-rate  ene  no  doubt,  but  stiH  wi4Mtor4 


and  we  never  focgot  that  it.\Kas  a  representatioa  we. 
were  witnessing^  not  a.  real  scene.  The  Grecian 
artist  was  of  the  second  class  only,  at  whose  fruit  the 
birds  pecked:  while,. on  seeing  Parrhasius'  picture^ 
men  cried  out  to  have  the  curtain  drawn  aside.  Mr.. 
Qanning's  declamation  entertained  his  hearers^  §o 
artlstly  wa^  it  ex^uted ;  but  only  an  inexperienced 
critic  could  mistake  it  for  the  highest  reach  of  the 
rhetorical  art.  The  truly  great  orator  is  he  who 
carries  away  his  hearer,  or  fixes  his  whole  attention 
Qu  the  subject-^— with  the  subject  fills  his  whole  soul 
-«<"than  the  subject,  will  suffer  him  to  think  of  no 
other  thing — of  the  subject's  existence  alone  wiU 
let  him  be  conscious^  while  the  vehement  inspira- 
tion hst^,  on  his.  own  mind  which  he  communicates 
to  his  hearer-^and  will  only  suffer  him  to  reflect  on 
the  admirable  execution  of  what  he  ha»  heard  after 
the  burst  is.  over,  the  whirlwind  has  passed  away, 
and  the  excited  feelings  have  in  the  succeeding  lull 
sunk  ijQto  repose. 

The  vice  of  this  stajtesman's  public  principles  was 
much  more  pernicious  in  its  influence  upon  his 
public  conduct  than  the  defects  which  we  have  just 
remarked  were  upon  his  oratory.  Bred  up  in  office 
from  his  early  years,  he  had  become  so  much  accus«> 
tomed  to  its  pleasures  that  he  felt  uneasy  when 
they  were  taken  from  hinif  It  was  in  him  not 
^  sordid  propensity  that  produced  this  fiiame  of 
vmi^    For  ernolumeoity.  he  felt  the  most  e^tljce-inr 
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difference ;  upon  the  managem^it  of  petty  intrigue 
which  is  called  jobbing,  he  looked  down  with  sove- 
reign contempt.  But  his  extraordinarily  active 
mindy  impatient  of  rest,  was  only  to  be  allayed  by 
occupation,  and  office  afforded  this  at  all  hours,  and 
in  boundless  measure.  His  kind  and  friendly  na- 
ture, attaching  him  strongly  to  his  associates,  as  it 
strongly  fixed  their  affections  upon  him,  made  him 
feel  uneasy  at  their  exclusion  from  power,  and  de- 
sirous to  possess  the  means  of  gratifying  them. 
Above  all,  though  a  great  debater,  and  breathing 
the  air  of  Parliament  as  the  natural  element  of  hk 
being,  he  yet  was  a  man  of  action  too,  and  would 
sway  the  counsels  as  well  as  shake  the  senates  of 
his  country.  He  loved  debate  for  its  exercise  of 
his  brilliant  Acuities ;  he  loved  power  for  its  own 
sake,  caring  less  for  display  than  for  gratifica- 
tion. Hence,  when  he  retired  from  office  upon  the 
dispute  with  Lord  Castlereagfa,  (a  passage  of  hia 
life  much  and  unjustly  blamed  at  the  time,  but 
which,  had  it  been  ever  so  exactly  as  most  men  then 
viewed  it,  has  in  later  times  been  cast  into  the 
thickest  shades  of  oblivion  by  acts  far  more 
abominable  and  disgraceful,)  and  when  he  found 
that,  instead  of  a  speedy  return  to  power,  he  was 
condemned  to  years  of  exclusion,  his  impatience 
led  him  to  the  imprudent  step  of  serving  under  his 
successful  rival  on  a  foreign  mission  of  an  unim- 
portant cast.     The  uneasiness  which  he  manifestly 
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suffered  in  retirement,  even  made  him  consent  to 
the  scheme  of  more  permanent  expatriation,*  which 
only  the  unhappy  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh  pre- 
vented from  taking  effect.  But  these  were  rather 
matters  afiecting  the  person  than  perverting  the 
principles,  or  misguiding  the  conduct  of  the  party. 
The  unfortunate  love  of  power,  carried  too  &r,  and 
felt  so  as  to  make  the  g^tification  of  it  essential  to 
existence,  is  ruinous  to  the  character  of  a  states- 
man. It  leads  often  to  abandonment  of  principle, 
constantly  to  unworthy  compromise ;  it  subjects 
him  to  frequent  dependence  ;  it  lowers  the  tone  of 
his  mind,  and  teaches  his  spirit  to  feed  on  the  bitter 
bread  of  others'  bounty  ;  above  all,  it  occasionally 
severs  him  from  his  natural  friends,  and  brings 
him  acquainted  with  strange  and  low  associates, 
whose  natures,  as  their  habits,  are  fit  objects  of  his 
scorn,  and  who  have  with  him  but  one  thing  in  com- 
mon, that  they  seek  the  same  object  with  himself — 
they  for  love  of  gain,  he  for  lust  of  dominion. 

**  Tu  lascerai  ogni  cosa  diletta 
Piu  caramente,  e  questo  e  qnello  strale 
Che  r  arco  d'  esUio  pria  saetta ;  . 
Tu  proyerai  come  si  sa  di  sale 
Lo  pane  d'  altrui,  e  come  e  duro  calle 
Lo  scendere  e  il  salir  altrui  scale, 
£  che  il  piti  ti  grayera  le  spalle 
Sara  la  oompagnia  malyagia  e  soempia 
Che  tu  vedrai  in  questa  yalle  I "  f 


*  As  Goyemor-Ge&era]  of  India.      f  Dante,  Par.  zvii. 
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To  quit  tihe  ol^jeeta  loved  most  teodsrlf ; 

This  is  the  shaft  that  Exile  first  lets  fly. 

Then  shalt  thou  prove  how  bitter  tastes  the  bread 

Of  others'  bounty ;  and  how  hard  to  tread 

Aootiber^ft  stair;  and,  fi»m  thy  kindred  toniy 

Herd  with,  the  vilely  br«d,  and  basely  boiTi, 

Ingratitude,  impiety,  mad  rage ! 

With  all  of  these  prepare  thee  to  engage  I 

Men  are  apt  to  devise  iogenious  excuses  for  those 
fidlings  which  they  cherish  most  foadly,  and  if  tibey 
cannot  close  their  eyes  to  them^  had  rather  defend 
than  correct.  Mr.  Canning  reasoned  himself  into, 
a  belief  which  he  was  wont  to  profess,^  that  no  man 
can  serve  liis  country  with  efiect  out  of  office :  as 
if  there  were  no  public  in  this  country ;  as  if  there 
were  no  Farliam^ent  ;•  no  forum ;  no  press ;  as  if 
the  Government  were  in  the  hands  of  a  Yizier  to 
whom  the  Turk  had  given  his  signet-ring,  or  a 
favourite  to  whom  the  Czarina  had  tossed  her  hand- 
kerchief;  as  if  the  patriot's  vocation  had  ceased  and 
the  voice  of  public  virtue  were  heard  no  more ;  as 
if  the  people  were  without  power  over  their  rulers, 
and  only  existed  to  be  taxed  and  to  obey !  A  more 
pernicious  notion  never  entered  the  mind  of  a  public 
man,  nor  one  more  fitted  to  undermine  his  public 
virtue.  It  ma}r  be  made  the  cloak  for  every  species 
of  flagitious  and  sordid  calculation ;  and  what  in  him 
was  only  a  sophisti(cal'  sel^deception,  or  a  mere  Olu- 
sion  of  dangerous  self-love,  might  have  been,  by  the 
common  herd  <tf  tisading  politicians,  used  as  the  cover 
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lor  every  low,  and  despicable,  and  tmprincrpled  arti- 
fice. No  errors  are  so  dangerous  as  those  false 
theories  of  morals  which  conceal  the  bounds  between 
right  and  wrong ;  enable  Vice  to  trick  herself  out 
in  the  attire  of  Virtue ;  and  Mde  our  frailties  from 
ourselv^  by  throwing  around  them  the  garb  of 
profound  wisdom. 

The  havoc  which  this  unceasing  desire  of  placfe 
made  in  Mr.  Canning  had  always  befen  observed  by 
those  who  saw  his  public  conduct.  But  wlien  his 
adversaries  railed  against  him  as  a  perpetual  and 
restless  intriguer,  the  fcharge  coming  in  the  com- 
pany of  others  known  to  be  fklse  against  Mr.  Pitt, 
was  very  naturally  set  down  among  the  list  of  mere 
party  inventions.  The  late  publication  of  Lord 
Mahnesbnry's  papers,  however,  must  be  admitted  to 
-give  no  emsAl  support  to  lAas  view  of  Mr.  Canning^s 
character.  Certainly,  the  account  of  his  intrigues 
i^inst  Mr.  Addington  most  iower  him  in  the  esti- 
maMon  o^  all  meti;  and  it  re^ts  upon  evidence 
wholly  above  mispicien,  Lord  Malmesbury  seeing  in 
him  frothing  but  what  is  good,  and  being  his  warm 
supporter ;  but  indeed  the  p«K)f  ife  fotttid  under 
Mr.  Camiing^s  own  hiatid.  It  w««fld  no^t  be  eiasy 
%o  fibd  anything  of  a  more  paltry  kind  in  all  the 
history  of  political  intrigue,  than  Uie  attempt  to  drite 
Mr.  Addington  from  office  by  a  manifesto  against 
him,  only  unsigned  because  Mr.  Canning  could  get 
BO  o»e  bot  a  ifmid  of  ills  <swr  to  dga  4t ;  and 
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designed,  he  says  himself,  to  be  presented  with  a 
>'  prescript''  (as  he  terms  it),  stating  that  ^'  the 
names  were  ready  to  be  cLjffixedy' — there  being  only 
two  such  names  thus  ready.  Nothing  can  be  more 
striking  than  the  contrast  which  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct 
at  this  period  offered  to  Mr.  Canning's :  it  is  dig-- 
nified,  frank,  forbearing ;  kindly  towards  all,  even 
those  he  had  some  right  to  complain  of;  not  un- 
kindly to  Mr.  Canning  himself,  though  manifestly 
he  disapproved  of  his  proceedings,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly impatient  under  his  ceaseless  importunity. 
Indeed  he  was  compelled  to  give  him  more  than 
one  repulse ;  and  he  even  appears  to  have  declined 
seeing  him  at  Walmer,  that  he  might  be  spared  his 
vexatious  activity.  Of  course,  no  one  concerned  in 
the  pitiful  affair  of  the  unsigned  manifesto  could 
venture  upon  disclosing  it  to  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Pitt. 

It  is  truly  to  be  lamented  that  Mr.  Pitt  should 
not  have  kept  himself  as  much  aloof  from  the  war- 
like and  anti-Gallican  zeal  of  Mr.  Canning,  as  he 
thus  did  from  his  thirst  for  office.  The  refusal  to 
treat  with  Napoleon  in  1800  must  have  proceeded 
from  that  influence  against  which  he  was  not  yet  on 
his  guard ;  for  it  was  wholly  at  variance  with  all 
his  former  conduct.* 

*  The  portion  of  the  Malmesbury  Correspondence  chiefly 
referred  to  is  vol.  iv.  p.  103, 104 ;  p.  119,  120,  and  p.  152. 
Lord  Malmesbury  carried  the  low  intrigue  about  the  paper 
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Of  Mr.  Canning  it  may  be  justly  observed,  as  of 
Mr.  Fox,  that  whatever  errors  he  committed  on 
other  questions,  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade 
he  was  undeviatingly  true  to  sound  principles  and 
enlightened  policy.     Respecting  the  questions  con- 
nected with  Emancipation  his  course  was  by  no 
means  so  commendable,  and  in  resisting  the  motion 
on  the  Missionary's  case,'  1824,  he  acted  culpably 
as  well  as  feebly  indeed ;  but  of  the  Abolitionists 
he  was  at  once  a  strenuous  and  effective  ally.     It 
is  understood  that  he  deeply  lamented  the  contrast 
which  Mr.  Pitt's  proceedings  on  this  great  ques- 
tion presented  to  his  speeches ;  and  he  insisted  on 
bringing  forward  a  motion  against  the  policy  of 
capturing  colonies  to  extend  the  Slave-traf&c,  when 
Mr.  Pitt  was  in  retirement. 

a  step  further ;  at  least  he  described  it  more  fully  as  intended, 
by  concealing  the  poverty  of  the  names  subscribed,  to  operate 
as  a  threat  and  a  deceptions  threat  Mr.  Pitt's  uneasiness 
under  Mr.  Canning's  restless  impatience  for  office  appears 
in  a  striking  manner.  He  plainly  alludes  to  him  and  his 
operations  when  he  complains  of  the  "  zeal  and  the  schemes 
of  selfish  people/'  and  describes  how  he  is  **  disgusted  and 
soured,"  as  well  as  **  beset  by  them." 
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Xord  GrehvilleJ  wno  no  sooheV  acc^eS  t6'6B9^1& 

*l806,  iilian  ^e  encourag^  all  4he '  mfesfijiires  i^ibk 

' 'ferst  jrestraihecl,  and  then  enti^ly  *a]^ol£m^' ^thiit 

'  infernal  traffic,' the '  slave-triade  ! ''   Tiie  cirowh*'Mw- 

yers  'of  Tiis  administration  ^ere'  directed'  W  brmg  la 

"a  feill  Tor  abolishing  the  fofeign  slaVe-trsUle  6^  6tir 

colonies^  ^s  well' ak  all  importation  int6  ttife'  cdfe- 

iquered'settlemenls-Hand  when  it  is  recolle^^teJ  that 

Sir  Samuel.  iRomilly  &t  tiiat  .time  addled  lustre  and 

gave  elevation  to  the  oifice  of'solicitor-general^  it 

-    .        ■,•    i.'     '    '■  ' •  '    '  ' 

may  well  be  supposed  that  those  duties  were  cheet^ 

fully  and  duly  followed  Both  by  him  anJS  IbyKis 

honest,  learned,   and   experienced  colleaffUje,  *Sir 

Arthur  Pigott.    It  is  fit  that  no  occasicm  on  wMcii 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  is  hanied  should  e*v'et  be*  passed 

over  without  ah  attempt  to  record  the  tirtues  and 

endowments  of  so  great  and  so  good  a  man,  for  tlie 

instruction  of  after  ages. 

Few  persons  liave  ever  att£uned  celebrity  of  name 

and  exalted  station,  in  any  country,,  or  in  any  age, 

with  such  unsullied  purity  of  character,^  as  thisj 
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equally  eminent  and  excellent  person.  His  virtue 
was  stem  and  inflexible,  adjusted,  indeed,  rather  to 
the  rigorous  standard  of  ancient  morality  than  to 
the  less  ambitious  and  less  elevated  maxims  of  the 
modern  code*  But  in  this  he  very  widely  diiFered 
from  the  antique  model  upon  which  his  character 
generally  appeared  to  be  framed,  and  also  very  &r 
surpassed  it,  that  there  was  nothing  either  affected 
or  repulsive  about  him  ;  and  if  ever  a  man  existed 
who  would  more  than  any  other  have  scorned  the 
pitiful  fopperies  which  disfigured  the  worth  of  Cato, 
or  have  shrunk  from  the  harsher  virtue  of  Brutus, 
Homilly  was  that  man.  He  was,  in  truth,  a  person 
of  the  most  natural  and  simple  manners,  and  one  in 
whom  the  kindliest  charities  and  warmest  feelings 
of  human  nature  were  blended  in  the  largest  mea- 
sure with  that  firmness  of  purpose  and  unrelaxed 
sincerity  of  principle,  in  almost  all  other  men 
found  to  be  little  compatible  with  the  attributes 
of  a  gentle  nature  and  the  feelings  of  a  tender 
heart. 

The  observer  who  gazes  upon  the  character  of 
this  great  man  is  naturally  struck  first  of  all  with 
its  most  prominent  feature,  and  that  is  the  rare  ex- 
cellence which  we  have  now  marked,  so  far  above 
every  gift  of  the  understanding,  and  which  throws 
the  lustre  of  mere  genius  into  the  shade.  But  his 
capacity  was  of  the  highest  order.  An  extraordi- 
nary reach  of  thought ;  great  powers  of  attention 
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aiidt^f  close  i^Bfloningj  ^a; 

was  iii4ce,icullivii(ed).at]d  «e¥^^  ivi^^ 
4Bq«i6aiiu$2iBe88.  to  <fatiil  rto  .  tJgoifiv  i  .4kwc  wepe^^Aiie 
tpaJMea  which,  .laiftder  4he  gokUuMie!  *«£  .Hm  uncMt 
9«nse?<iiiig  iixkistiy^.fand  AVfth  4b8  t^^temlvfl^^Ka 
lofty  «mbiti(Hi,  .i^oBdened.  him  ^nafiiesddmMy-  tke 
'fivst  «advofiate,  aad :  the  .most  yrgfcumd  iMfyinr^  ^ 
.4he  .1^  he  ftoonshcd  in,}  /plfMwdtfaiiB  <high  !«k0ii|^ 
the  otn^mfmtB  of  ^  JS^m^^;  ^mn4  iw«»ld>tm  all 
iDseUfatCHM), .  have  -.giy^  .  itfni  ^the  jforonwub  plaile 
ano^g  itkmi . 4ll»tt»d.  Apt  .the^^ooovqptjKuia  of  this 
labpr^iow  fwofeasioi^  ,n^ifi^gfa^y,  fB^gv^spadv^  4ii$i»o- 
'PcrrtiQoate  share  o{  hia  ^tt^ion,«att4iiBadepoliiaoAl 
pursuits  fill  a.  suboixiUQate  (piaoe  i^  the  Mheaw*4^f 
his  lift*  >  Jim^periiot^mtdigertimam^^'*^^ 
li^eroj^^ri^mtisHmm^,  A^  hiSipvaQltioai  whibaii- 
>  thor^  at  the  hatband  .wjth,the  heneb  ^svas  «Bj«nu]i- 
pled ;  and  hia  awcoesar  ia  PjurliadMBt ^vsa^greait  aad 
progressiva  Somie  p£  hi^  speeches,  both  foiteaalc 
and  BwMamoQtaiTS^re.rDmiy  wiiPvalMia esoel- 
Ieiic0«  The  i«{^v^i?ieti  «b  orApoatadift.ll  j^^May, 
jimkm,  inthiQfoaiaseofs^^sisan^Y.'^Soaji^^ 
■l<gal  mattes^  vchiefiy  ^i»e»e  ii%  ^jpiestiatt^^Biay'gim  i«d 

*  A  case  Tejrf  near  resemJ^Usg  this,  JtfaMie  t.  igiwuy, 
was  argued  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  October,  1831,-  \>y  Mr. 
(fCdnnell,  and  his  argundetft  va^'a  mastei:piece,  accor&g 
to  ihe  jadgnent  of  tiiose  "who  heard  4t. 
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speech  thai  he  |»^Diioiiftoed  in  'the  H6«(iSie  <^  Com- 
snonfi,  upon  a  bill  Tospecsdng  the  ktw  of  naturaliza- 
tioa,  which  gave  him^oeeadon  topaiiittke  miseon- 
4uet  of  the  esEpiring'  EarHantissiit  in  se*^B!«  atid'«ren 
sdark  colours,  waagenemUy  reg^aittled  atfnnesssamplcid 
.ffltto&g  the  eS&iis  of  hk  .eloqiieiice^  nor  eati  tfc^ 
who  I'eocdleet  i^  effiBet»eT«r  oeaie  »to  hunent  wilh 
4eis£3dd  bittemeflB  cf  iH9ffi«w,  tiWcCfttartvophe  ^idi 
t^rMuated'his  lifeaad  extifiguished  his  glory, ^hei 
they  reflect  that  the  wast  aecewion  to  his  influettiee 
ftou  being  i^hosen^lor 'Westninster^eaaie  at  a  tiB&e 
tR4ieii  his  gmim  had  readied  its  ampler  diiitplay, 
and  his  anthorttj  in  Paiiiaiiient,  tm^ded  by  ^tatioii, 
hadel^teti&ed'lte^hig^hest ^nsm&^e.  The  Mend  of 
pdbiic  ^'virtue,  ftad-te  adyocate  tif  human  improv«- 
ment,  will  aHMtni  «ti}l  flaore  60tiio«r!ki%  over  his 
wtn  i^atm  t^'^dmpets  '0f  g^icts,  or  iiiose  who  are 
da^ied  bf  polttieal  tritoni^bs.  For  no  one  ecmM 
kRow  'Bomiiiy,  •  and  ieukt  ikeA^  as  he  only  valned 
ine  0W!n  saeeeos'and  his  own  powers,  in  the  bdti^f 
*ikAt  tb^  n%ht  etHiiafie  to  ^'^e  gbed  of  mankind, 
'  80  -eaeh:  aii^menlatid«i  of  his  audM^ity ,  each  et^  of 
his  progress,  nnist  httve  been  attended  with  some 
adxaatnj^  in  f^aid  cause  'iff  hvnaasaSittf  and  lustiee. 
True,  htdmmjMM'leBgiky  in  the  course  of  nature, 
•  have-  ceased-^  Ikve ;  but  th^ :  the  bigot  wouM .  have 
ceased  io  pawiecate-Mtbe  dsiep&t  ^to  .T«a>-<'tfaedeBO- 
late  poor  to  suffer"— the  slave  to  groaa  a&d  treaaiblie 
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^tliBBdgfidtaiit  tonb«iiiifi«iMmesi4.a;|iJatUv jifc^n. 
ivmfBd^jJsfmiW^n^^mtderitimj^  baa  eiuq 

iMAWdiMiiliGtiikcobunl)  be^defiflfd  xfft  hl9i<«U(|}itooc^ 
ftiiiwsi^fai^ri9aid>Uiaitrdt)iiiiiil^        Muf^atm/^  fiMeM 

411^  ettUHttmeeiiq  Hio^aMto^uaititotfte  eloMjf  pitted 
tfceia]idU(rstaiditi^3pkasttii(%e(fl)dddHKiixifSf^^ 

iMfiytrtowduiraiAdiffbeliii^'tiwiiedd  bBis;kai^i»g» 

4iiiln'hh6(attdiflB«^  aniBd  vtedtefiignJistiiisddimisaQB^ 
•wtfdbe  sscinDlsesiiveTei  XBBrebiifdquifltedlqsiKb  aHion 

:)8giYi%yiii>ik  tsBiHitenanc^idf  adi)giilai>isfa^psHk^^iid 

'^^k(p;fi)iOBafrwfeisilaai^ha^^ik|  ddsiGpBilbnjjr  smefe 

striking  or  mote  effectivertfaHnntte);|dtoifeki<|inoe- 

'ia0n)<ii0'i^e,  dtt  ftaek,nab^|aidiTei  hMb^eSaMi 
7$ibit(»ixej(npie«lfts<(l)bBaniisirt  Afafeti,.giaati*fcrf)tidifimp, 
«i  filite«riii»'iyusedaihf/ii]^eriBhaEMetbril3^  wmTcd  cail- 

4Jtt  eiikw4ioii(pmcl«iri#pi  ioiMSKt^sec^/l^iicxlimaoqBBe 
eM!^Mli(itidiiiil,ll(temiV/i',^isbod  ni  baa  ^limii  eiii 

*  Cic,  Brutui, 


.Ill  2LoMiA9MmwEmtm<muvBK?.:^TATi     3S9 

-it(€di6]fUtiiig&4ifl9jfiMt«drrfltedon  $kjsih»sih9mii\m 
pure  and  unsallifilleiiiimcleF^i«Bfliflhe}IaB^ei8pfM^ 
nrMchrAe-fiHf^Bi  ^tfaa  ayetofFftbaoMnlsPfyineii  kia- 
MmMff)^b0kAd  fhr  bkftafoBtitoiiiiheijh^hieBfiksMuNi 
miUm  pnoifmsad*  dCiiMhnifaiheiMMi^idtiraiigfsO'Mian^ 

i»«evquMi(lii  ^Initillftifiirankhfhaarell  pEonirtfidlile  4i^ 
■:«r{9v}d(  ttefigiiv»«£  fettoos^umiBata  judge;  v  -  Her  alotte 
(feUj}ftf)]!l<dlliil:^clifbiti4Hwe;RltfeAt^^  (jwdioidl 

^|smlitiBd;^ciid  Ukjhasrreqsordedliii^liisnjobsBaJi't^lMit 
i«vahiiM«.do%onitst/iq  ^vMchriuif  Iroa  wonti'ta^et 
^tr«^liee](^|]fs^^sllliinMtevQ]»o  iMid£rihhfg9)>a 
jiBkiefli<9pHMOi^ieifp'esaiiigi  iikiapin-eksibkni^  r»ltfiiil^ 

moi^le  ^wplfieBviiQficririg'sa  nurean  4flatanae  •ef iiiM* 
^fkhial»8elf»^iN^liimt^((aiMl  teidiBg^^t^f^ittelfi  >ter;itB 
cmniiv^telaoii^ /aUi  wlMihadiitof  mte^^ 
.vatHRK  of  (•ttijer%i  ks^vft^.lieldwhift  ( itxeiilBiod  »toibrl)ke 
JsuprfBMfe'plaeeliit'rtlie  danvt^xasdOtieKof  jkhe  '<  h^afvt^ 
litems  kittiiBcpno^  paickfoiiitlie  factious  >fllniQtuii«i^ 

-M  ( tliu  hj3u  private )  Vi§A  <  ladd  t  fmiooiiai  'kaibitti)  tor/exfa^- 
:lN)teiha  ododel  fen tmitatibn, /land  an  .object'bf  :iutih 
qoalified  <eit6eio., :  i^AJi  ^»  senrerity^  jwrasi  jreBertved ;  for 
'the>  foruoi!  audiitfaetsemteyiiwheiiMiviee^  Ivna'to  be 
-ksitedy  >  6r  jiwliaei <  y kidkiEtted^  r  tJier  piiblio  fdetiaqufii^t 
^expoBady^»OD(th6 Miiataodal  Appneseort.pverawed*.  >Ia 
his  family  and  in  society,  "Wbere  k  was.hifi4id]§^ht> 
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ajid'ti^oiiiy  wwmA  ef  Idft  luneBi^tii^  itlMliiitSy  to 
uitlMDd,  ke  was  amiable^  flBopkyiitttcHsiy  dnerf^^ 
Tbe  vast*raHNHKN»»«l'  hi»  BMiiMa7,-«»t]M  a«to2ikhi&gp 
oeimay  of'timey  by  wMehiie  ivaa  mkaksiML  to  sead 
ahttost^TCpy  ifovk'  of  iiitofMl-tlpi^oiffiie  from  tbe 
piais  of<eklMrhil»iM»i8ditttBy  (MPibki'BBlive  counttfy^' 
eitiier  Fg«Bt«  ar*  SBg|latidy*--tlieperf60t  ooiareot««w 
of'  Mt  tastey  lainedt  ioi«iiok  *«f»lobt  thai  hta^'penetl 
wav que 'o£iiO( aidia^  power^^UBKl  lus  iseises, < when' 
cmoe^^  twioe '•uly  h^'Wioto  poelryf «we!fe  of -gMBti 
m0rUy-*4liis  &«(adoiii.lboaa  a^totaliim^t'-f^he  ^wttcbBK 
of'  not;  beingf  abdve^doin^  <oidfaia];7)#iif|pi  •  hit  tb»  ^ 
oidinoiTf  .wafy-«<HUjk^ooBfi^sedit»  niidto  faiaa^eil^i 
ptfsatinrfy  attsMtive^  landh  wouU  ^liave  aoade^  it> 
c(ya«ledeT«li;had^:hia'eBiioeiMia  nxiugfaeviBaitav^^ 
bMa*  ^  iiaaaiCcmflpieiMHiB*^  <  -  W4hHo  >  it>  \v«a  tte^aay^ 
ing  of  (me  political  adversary,  the  most  expediBeedi ' 
and  cotfieet  Mieimfeff^imootigf^  Ihd  pai^mBkem^tatirj 
lomi  of  hisi^tiaa^^^hat  he  mnnar  iWfl»««il  of  his  pkea- 
while  Rotailly^  sipoke^  without  liodiii^i  that  he- hadr 
ctttiiEie'to  lament  'Inftubeenoeyf-^iti/was  tiie  ooD&a»ifln' 
of  >a}l' whe  were<^admitted'''to' Ufr  pIita6er'Soeiet^' 
t]ult>th^'forgot-thi^llaw)3al^.  liie<  oxaitoy  audi  the 
ptitrioty  and  bad  nelaep  bma  ivware^^^ile  gazkig  oip 
him  with  admiviUioi^  how  amdhmore  he^reaily  de-rt 
served  that  tiributeitban  ihetafpeuedttOHdoiWhaai 
seen  Arom  a&:r.  -       .  .      .../'.        i: 


'^  Mr.  QhaidestLtfal,  a^r^vaidB^L<inU$taibMMi|^i 


•  '     ! 


:  1  •     I 


^mftk^memnmiUAja^if  -^  ^ ; .  .     IBl 


sketchy  And.  afle^  rdaeme^  •  ^  .  OBOoasary^  tos  the  3h»dM . 

Qf>iaa«Bepwtteiw>^gjl¥iBgi£didr  to  Qthfiis^ithiAsfiiK^ 

perlfiat*   » Son  mtott  itt  >tb«»ei  >  Q«t>  ^whioh  to  4Mllr&ii' . 
blaiiie^<  .]i£,it  Imi  «qitf  lu-ygcpiinii  ^  tQ>  |>Mgnclice.  ia- 

taih^ ieSM8'4i&  thusei'wb»i  Iwkktbtm^iatid aipn^t 
pmiifgntmii^Haost^ttoay  wko  lidd  then'  not?: 
theca -isfaQi.vefy*  ilititiai  te.  oe«siife,i  tiMbi»  is 
ittHJGrht  to  4iqfkkre^  i  < ;  A>moj)i^.aea8ibilit]&6iDbitt«E)0d« 
i]i$iD]r>^HBi  i»£>]mmU«si2^e^aaiiwlieaid6|invied> 
o£  thoi  .wil0//w(hciiau'']M  ilouMBt  4eod«}j<JU2d.'|iat2fjp< 
Idifid^HOonbtibiitedl  toniniiigi'  oin .  an > . iaflftmwiatoiiy '^ 
fiiYWy  inr  t]M»' /paroaE^aBi/  of.^liidi.  be  tiotiiiieljfr  mai 

hi0»a0fla-  •  -  •  .">  ui  ',*ji   ./  n:  -  '> . .  

/  ThatnIiitto(of»MtiJBpMig^tiam>.<)a  Abuse  Q£.Glar* 
riliei^  ^wta  dMnaaaiaatadi  uii  nuinmiMlpi  taOi<  htnii 
MihiJe  aitandingi Abeiaif k  ibad^  of  >  ithsi^  eitcdleat  fieiK. 
si)%  wJtosBrkM  hflwugbt,oa{]lii«<&wii.  iiJlfuteaded-lo* 
b^eguil6.soin0  of  I  tiiosatisoiiowfal  hotirs,  the/»u))Oieot(' 
haidngi!lQQgi>dcq^lyiiangagefl  .bia  atteoiion^  andjU' 
was  (baNbi»t  Unog*  itbal  iba*'  road. .  Mk  estimate,  of. 
it8>  merits  was  exoeedingiy  /low  >  \  at-  least  be  said  he 
was  aureno  traoii;bafk> e^r  baen<  pnUished  •on  a 
more  dry  subject,  or  was  likely  to  exoitis  Jess  atten* 
tion.     Tbe  interest  of  the  subject,,  however,  was 
much  .ufidfiimmlued  h^  Um;   fojs  [ib^ls^vr  ma. 
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est^ttl^y  Mii>>WhfshawV'iiii''|if^fAmiifii^{^6ibiilJd 

alidMth«{'JkiHM)  «h^<^<4^ll  iNJieitifiM  <HiEisv  tii^kei^ 

coni^iect^  'W{thf<^jdHs]^ua^a¥e^<laf6^Uhb»6"i>f  ^ 
^k^mVyHiiS^  forUti^  sf^w^ti^atr'ix^t  ^tm  1^1 

highest  opinion,  apid  recommended  the  unmediate jpenisal  of 
It  to  tide  autHbr  of  ihe  t'etteV,'  'as  a  'conirast  io  tJiar performl 
aade,  itt^reiq^i  o^thc  miitfertiil  iHtfcrWt  of  It*  i^bj^  '» "^ 


period   when  he  wrote.     The  injuoctioa   t<f,-t»$ 

^h^fiiffl^lufighti^^M  ^ill^i1liy'>«h<H;^Mib 

9fl#  'tow^sgfli  tl^aPlf^HLq^p.Mf, jhvm^  b»PPWft@l& 

misconduct  of  some,  and  the  incapacity  of  others, 
mnpua/ftd^'fbfiaiik  tiM£raf|tffM*uof o  otoad  idriootfTplre- 
1^lLti»^->^d<^M^^tel<>af}'d'>Tl^t»If'^ft'^'4 


_  Hq 

may  ,m^  m^WkiSkt^¥f&B^i»io'i^  ^^S&^ 
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iag  H<»teii8iiii^  '^  Atig«fanft>>Miasa  ^mdlaAkmy  iquod 
magn4  ^mb^obi  mvium  bonorunique  praurii,  vir 
^ffffgiufl) :  Mt^unotiiiiiiiiiMiiie  >  Dtoeam'  ooiuOibraBi 
CMMiium  floeictete^  atiflitksimo  tr^publle«4eBapoFd 
extinctu^,  «t  auctoriMis;  let  pmdentias-flitt&'^^irtil 
nobis  dmidmnmifriiqueBit  it  Miebftniqife,  <qti€fd  i^on; 
iKt  plerklne  t|Aitabuil»  tdirksMtriiiiny "Atir  ol(t#«telsi;* 
tofeen.laoditta  neaniiB^  sed  uftodiinir.' poHiis  -et^^MH^ 
0ovt«m9lQiiiaii4ahtoi&4iiijseniiti.f''  >  '=^  iri      > 

■  ,..  ,  <  .!  j  -..'fn     ■  'mI:     \-    ,  /It  .*       •     ■    *'5.    »   •"" 

,         .  '  .     ,.     .!•{  •Ilj.-'      I.»'.'      li!"":      it'J'M'i'l     "^I  'I    «■ 

^itlier  ride  pf  fj^^w^jthigr  ^ff|«(4 . WJW^.  ^V^JOW 
the  iState.  afepj*"  fl|C,tl^  ,;^^,....<?9g|j4l^»pf  :i^ 

springs  ^t ,  wftv^  ^^l^e  ^plf^  .fyJp^l  .w*«#e  ;F4iMil* 
^ipps  we,wn"tej««?^^,,it,i^^       ^WJ^i^t% mM 

rented,  by  tbiwe  Q^ps,^^  tjbeir^ffywgfWWiiaU .  «wy 
^x^  we  JI^^^P  <^«p.i(^bjwl;.  ^,»l*«it  .^j)ft«h  vwiiJd 
.aateund  .a^y.  jnipj^^ ^^. jV^y«9f^If  ..%Att^ i^w^ 

g^Ie.  ^^  .su{)|)oi^^pe|One  frcH&Amitbfar  i^tmir 
^j^efe,  ^, mother  w^]d^fi^ 


/ 
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wfaiok  mti  iiid>aD  (fiMoSkBV  sod  4HiBS]d«Mrbiiti^oitlil 
lie'  itar:  €aak  e^aei  i]p(»l'hi8"iDiBd4-.^^Her€^"  ii« 
wtraldifiajr^  >  ^'  stead' the:  ohmesl  8pipito<ef  their Jige; 
tfaa.grdatast  w^iithe*  ddbkiib:  Q3«(tOf»y  the  irisnt 
pD)UieiaiM»,.'the^itio»t»  'illi]stoMMi#> patriots.  H«re 
th«y  stand,  whoaft  •  bands '  hsfffr^^bmnvmedior  their 
o^MAtyy,!  whfwei  nuiffusal.  i^oqueaibe  hoB  flhook^  the 
sg/}mT«^9  wb«fle  geBiiis  ha»  ipowred'oai  sliiaiisiifOTtfey 
the  iDspiratioB  of  uthe  pidBfrnh^ab  H¥c»  wer»  de*^ 
voted  to  the  purity  of  their  principles^^  whose 
memories  were  bequeathed"  to  a  race  gmteful  for 
b«3efits  reeeived  from  their  sufferings  and  their 
meAfieed.  H^riftf  stand' dl  thes^  <l[fghts  bf  the 
vorid  and  d^iAi^s  of  ikme  ^  but  here  they  stand 
not  ranged' on  one'  sfd^'of  this  Gallery,  havings 
isef^ed  6i  conimon  emtrttty  I  'With  th^  same  bright 
dt^t  ltt'<^eir  TieW,  thei):  eifortis  were  divided,  ilOi 
tmi^ed ;  '^ley  fiercely  combated  each'  oth^r,  and  not 
tbge^iei^'  assailed  some  ^oBtsAoA  foeV  theii*  greslt 
^i^ertionir  itere  bestow^,  their  more  than  liiortal 
ferce*  were^texpeiided,  not  in  fortherii^g  the  general 
goo^  nbt-iil  resisttiig  their  country's  enemies,  but 
in  eoiiflicts  atiiong  theiusdves ;'  miA  all  their  tri- 
tirmphs  T^^erer  wi6n  over  e&th  other,  a&d  all  their 
sufferings  were  endured'  at  eiush  other's-  hands  1'*^—' 
— **Isit,"  the  unenlightened  stranger  would  add", 
**  a  reality  that  I  survey,  or  a  troubled  vision  that 
mocks  my  sight?  Am  I  indeed  contemplating  the 
prime  of  men  amongst  a  rational  pieople,  or  the 


Tt6  &mi^ifft&i0^Tjaaxi 

diiH^eiiyia  ^Igl^i>¥iife|)i9^lfot>iaifaufh^ 

tt^l^l^nmA  ^Of n{i0)itidfll>)dffliilriJwhiti£  j^flisii|a% 
ddiiy^^HlltNfedt^b  le|l*iUnMMi§^9the{giisalii^9i8D 

votes  both  classes  ii^ftfilt^  lnoierteBmaEbitiiiiHiigi^ 
fol0lid9jiirfi^/i»be»^lFtervliuii£  €ay  Inae^i^i^  Abe 
f€^ria3^d(kifi  iui(i»ik«lKr/itiiiii^rJbebafliiiMBd'3i[t 
oiteer>lh»tIqtiotiic[gf  Joaiflbei  tifsslcornKt'/fliiindsftiiMr 

pfapit;i<bll^li|i  tte  hMdsiitfiaiiisr  mLeduM  Ih^Bd^tm 
'^iieii^ii^.iMtdluleciipi^ftkn)  » ;iole]jr  cMMfiiaflh[(|D 

h&OKi  WMSsii  ^ttieswrtad^cpotfictllBiAnaiicmdit  iMi^ 
tMtttililttibiAe  ^:^aittfke^£iitfiYiibA9ifke>[&Ano  lini^ 
IfTeiMCbUipdit  it^^\\neitli^'st^^  ttt^iiiHBtibmiif 
tkr>6nei)4ww^af  Iliie£Qliisari/b\it'jA)(tUi^ 
bii%.   -^iiUucbiiiKssisnifbc^iflfoiibt^il^^ 


j^c«ccffnriiholiitiitiitlii«tiifar(me  >d«^ 

and  how  miseriO^k^^i^iimttktr&kiftd^iri  iQniQtbiliep 

fbaspum^  dilFil /^I«sirifftBf4JsKitfi»|ntot  iMimM^iii^ 

bibtdBiib^abiB»ios^kppiiBA»te'  'it4tv8lMQlai^t^iB^x]|<^ 
piiehBniiiiBsmaBlief(j«f  iviMllMgi  i^^^,?.iih  litod  zourr 
eiifin^iOri^iil  ofi  PaMtyi9ib]9n]»e4(teaMl//l^iflm4 
tbeMiifniiB€b«(ai^giiintiM9MiebrQC  thtf>^|$^ejhl)tlii^| 
sariidalidiffel9BOB>«f»e|fii]M(niig»dTg[>fteoq^ 

inrilMiMcki'blMbdi*  ^inntiuialMtti  <Qtt  ^lMtItbi»teUt 
appfasi^jmni  llBloit «  j^iMiyiphitkiiS^myjpf^mlkifit 
^MfdnaoTiriHHlevriyihdiagyiilhi^iit  ^Ntoiaiitib 

f^iitodJ[i&iiakmmiHifi>€jf^)9tetioaelia0^itte  slfMdl 
fMBt  €aiiBtdl-»(aiel*dlvrdHayriteiw^s  eCrttepirftmi 

po9V«i^dndntffl^ldliokslv(^)>BBfal^>a»iiltei^ 
coebt^is  ^^teafi^£^)(tfiueba4)di|ngI^mdi<boUift^    ./Kbii 
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histoiy  of  English  paciy;  <!$*«&  ccvtfdMj'ihsi^^tf  • 
few  great  men  and  powerful  finnilidft  c^  1iie"Oiie 
hand,  co^endiog for  pteee. 9aaA  flower,^ wfiy^a  lew 
otiiers  on  the  opposite  ^art^er^  m  it  iV'tibeulnrtOTy 
of  the  Plantagen^,.  the  Xudovfi,  ami  tJle  Stnlirtft. 
There  is,  nothing  move,  .untrue  tthaa .  to  •  m^itesei^ 
principle  as  at  the  bottom  of  Jit ;  tiyteiest  i»at  the 
bottom,  a^^  the  c^pos^tjoa  of, 'principle  19  m^b^ 
servient  to .  tb^.  opposition .  of;  .i^teresUt  >  . .  AeeurA* 
ingly,  the  result  hai^  been^  .tfaat  .uaiess  peshnfa 
where  a  dynasty  w^  chai^ged^  a8in'.1688^aiidftr 
some  .time  afterivards^  aiid.«xceptiiigi'OB.qneitao&s 
connected  wjith  this,  change,,  the  vary  aBOB^-^Gmdnok 
was  held  and  the  same  prinolplfs  prolteedLl^^lMtit 
Parti^  when  in  ofBeeand  bytbo4h«wheQ  m^ogipo^ 
sition^  Of  thisi  we  bay«  .seei^TSwffieientiyvienMxifr' 
able  instances  in, the  oourse  of  the  foregouig  pagew 
The  Whig  in  oppoAtioa  was  for  r^renehsiBB^TSuid 
for  peace;  transplant  him  into  office^  he  icarai} 
little  for  either.  Bills  of  coQreieB)tfliBSpeosioiid>oi 
the  constitution,  were  his  abhorrtoce  when,  pro* 
pounded  by  Tories;,  in  pkfcce,  h&'propouilded  tibcm 
himself  A^ts  of  indemnity  and  of  attainder  wem- 
the  favourites  of  the  Tozy  in  power ;  the  Toi<y  is- 
opposition  was  the  enemy  of  bath.  Thd  gravest 
-<;harge  ever  brought  by  the  Whig  agnMisfr  his* 
adversary  was  the  personal  proacriplion  of  an  ex* 
alted  individual  to  please  a  King  ;  ^e  wofst  cfaaBge 
that  the  Tory  can  level  agaanst  the  Whig  is  tlw* 


tap^tt'^f'^  f»omnpii^n  Mil  1^  justifiable  to 
-please  a  Vicewyf .' ' '     '  ''  " 
r--  ItMeaAaot  murei)'  ki  #i€ae  <tiirctimatanc^  be  deemed 
exfewofdiiiaiy  that  'Jilaiii'  ttien,  iitiitoitiatM  in  the 
Ain4)0Craii<$  Mftte^fiids  hereof  a  rigid  d;dv6tton  tp 
Party  fbrms  one^^f  the  most  sacped,  should  be  apt 
toSei^avlBTy^iffei^t^cotaiie^on  between  principle 
aild^actioii  f^oni  th«  onie  usustUy  put  forward ;  and 
that^  Wilhoutif^'  nill'd^yibg'  a  teMiOn' between  the 
two  i things,  >t^y  shkmM  y^vefse  the  accoiint  g^ne- 
wifly  given-  by  P&rty 'teen;  aM' si^^'c^<f  them  of 
taking^iiip*  prink^l^  in  drd^'td  marshkl  them- 
0&kwB^m  -^IhMeeiB  'and  libstHitiei^  'fof  th^it  own 
iitofeflits,  itufbkaj^^  c^Mi^ngagin^  in  ^hibse  '<!!fon1;ests 
heoMJUBei of  theii* ^^oi^flietingpiincipl^. '   Iii  a  word] 
ibsm > menu' 0001^  r^ttiMm  i&'eappo^  ihk  in(!erest 
hftvang  »MJif' diVi^ied  ibl^  into  bands,  principles 
2ti«i  pvofcnsediifbir'  tfate  parpo^'  of  'better'  compassing 
their  •ofejecte'  bj^  midifCaiiiitig  a  chardibter  and  gain- 
ing^e-tof^^rt  of *^ie  pe<^le.  *' 
*•  That  •t^  a  cetMtt  degree  i^in  k^}ime,  we  thiiik 
€aBjliai>dly  be.«lotMed,'^«ilehough  it'ii^  ako  fmpos- 
fliU0't<»<deiiytet  thiMpe  i^'a  plafh'  line  of  distinction 
bstwvoA  tlie>t#*  gMat^FurVres  ^hich  formerly  pre- 
miMia'^Ms^odiilry'npofi  ohe  'important  point, 
ite  Ibimitttioiiilttid'eift^of  th^Ebyal  Frerogati 
;B«t  thai  this  ^^necata  ti6^"be  trabedit'wodld  be 
ataod^offwetemli    Mk.  ¥iU,^deiren  L6iti'Nbrth, 
laii  ao  jMkr  «$ik]&0#i»  -respisctlng  kingly  power 


Itt0>  snBon  1XF  nunswi 

thaU  Mi.  F«i^br  MsjiBinkeY  anttthefirival(44ieoilics^ 

1^  di»liB^I<tkeiA3Hei'kxm'Jvrar»}aBii^hey)aife^4t  tfaist 
cMyit  tjili^  futie  hQti«p8fi,9iiiieciiiJ^NoHitiSlm'«B& 
Bvviner.Bi^ti.iircflroiioDpiodedi,  t^i]ehafy>iadopMt 
o|[dnions<idp(Sii<lhd  pni^%»d<j^^stuiiis  biiiheiday  «b-j 
sachii a(iiiiaiiiiiert(BS2><^d  kl t  t]ie«r<>i9DnVeui€iid9rqMet>«'' 
(qgesrstttidihiceBiaiM  (aetfeiiefiiBiliMiidni  -jradl  bppd^ 
o^eBiKinJ0m>ltiih«ifoidHydBlicn»to4ige4 
te^i(iofyiDtefabalaB«e  4^ide  flthfiE>^^^lMBUifir«iteiesl8i;B 
Ita^Bd  tflmnafsfefosi  ihiili>dstftiiAonJBBikiHtMn{tcbIgelr 

siiniKir  vJexn  jIxi'SlbiaiiuiiBijB  MnlltuMit^dlipeft^ctiinifai!) 

jddginient'i^utreifilpidiiniiligj^'T^Y  odt  fibfitisO  ahiBwol 

eiObseilm^iwairiplaaiiy'^ide  ooui»ei|Hraited)!fyiixiid[ 

claai  aiKtartaBit|ifti}tOite  tii^ski^3i4li^6l|i4|Bfn  '&m^ 

must  be  combinations,  and  thdie:)aB»fe>lMtiappri9i<( 

aa)  tbin^i  t^tt^de;;\^i(  vmusk  siilBcldolitofdodiho 
OSlmi,  ithe3Kit%  isp^MUatiiefattiMgibtvj^biidji^is^^ 
OHiT/  niak^/zhimifi  AjAletJaaitti  Jfieiitji^lafiiHis  ^mdle 
.£^beniisiip^tfrfiohitti)HB(  tite  wir  fatoi'«ir^h)4ib  s>^2gh&3 
iM-l)ws>  th§)  cljnpaaptioii  i^bib^hsiMbeiaiisiddiiil/  Ite 

1s^etkBarnnon')ceiilksB«f  toitBOii^  difer  innisfiye:liabi{ 
aii^manj  aERitikld  tettisanaAsfyttdt  liri]ei«^lua[pliM& 
Mi£r£Bin*keHkn3dniM4fqiBQ?{nlMettittfaBiiMHiia^ 
^wsgm  UI/>lhtogrx9ifftiddv)aWiro9igflM^ 
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£umn  'DO'  aoGKna  1^1 

tcyi1o>(j*]iii«liiwiiHli0.AHiferieiiid?:  (I£ce^  .kC  himt 

aikkei«Qtdivi»biberitke.emfii}eB  ^fttt  if ^tMLt  f^ilK^ 
tl>'KM^ni»ificdlkiin[)  jlet  JtbiictfqoalleQlithaiil^i^AMfeiML 

^'-<Sepataiiioai)'/rKero«ediltM  Hj»s<iofi  any^diiMialind 
ekheTfHdiMe  (<xfi(iMdiaiiient^«^llUhe>'Atiiioksbtwei^> 
maH«n]fDbirithe:iil-tte8tM8htrbftTobvifeUawMfu1^ 
a2id<4li0iaDiisiliainig6mttiit  of  >^e  ^^vmBl^cllMiiWhigBt 
^o|ild)th»re<(be^n<>tnefcl>(lElndi  ndel»(«iiidr  be^evi 
giBnkiei}sj>1nEt«i^iiiy(iiii  ordkp>  Id  pT«lffen<tc{th«tlas&/«fr 
caibmitie8^8e{tt»atibiF  aMiiiind^ndeace./  iNajri^. 
the>dEnneiBaftysbieiin^')iio#  niipetf«i,  Uvct^aimwedi 
towards  Canada  the  yer^ippiD^i(kicev«]pbiihJiirhiok(^ 
liord  /Ndrtb'  «a|T]0dnoii  ^libe  vliMisier  ^(omktesh'j'^cThe 
Toriei^  inayt)[ieriii^<ialieg;ei  iMAtsthB^hmvAfii  Mt) 
b«eii{ifionioon6isteiiti<i'>  intu  .^nofUauf-'uftrv -mJ  i^Mtn 
1 )  %ke.  anotjkev  itiAkaaaceiin  i  WhdetiiierWIfaigs  .wenei 
oMio^tofficeJidie  same  fiiiig^s<blg»try^  refined  te[> 
efnftiioi(iate{ftbe^BiMlMii'C*tiM»]ios<i  ^t  Mould  ,490111 
stmng  >thiif^Kto/ilioftl^  ttbat  »tkd-  Pasty  Iwiilehi  vaob 
ai(#alys  distibgnishcd  ifor  iik  katscd^iof  iR^iiuKniflniy 
and  \rhioht^had>lbuBded(il0>  power*  of*  oldi  on/<tte 
p^nal  lww«i  .(must  .of^  necessil^'liave  .takea^ani^Pr 
pdsite  ^ww  otf  this  tquestioii  beeanse  >cirounistanQfi8t 
had'  changed  aiid<  tfaos^^  Jaw«  had  4ieo6nie  unneeesH. 
s&ry^  aiid  because  the  King^  supposing'  themitd'haiKU 
bem  hifrBervants^woiild'haveiadlieied  tathi  aqpicit^ 
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Whig  tmoto. ,,  Bi«ttwlM»riAvo]^pe0iAicmtbeyisdve% 
their  fouiMJL»oi»0]iuUi0ia*ii«ady  tty  niUy:agwu^t  4be' 
Court,«aiMl  fi&w.tbeirMad¥6i8acMS».  tii#*Jilinistem  «£ 
the  dftj^y.  akUngiwith  theiEkingVi  Um^t  tusmti  iM^tetai. 
a.momeQt  iiB  .t«]fi4n|p>'th«Lr(.iUve^  audi fiiMgte  «galr 
IftnUy.tmt  theihutfeiwia  msoL,.  < Wjlhoat aftwnapg 
that  tha  altered  Mifiw  off  the^«i%ii%fitionjM«a  wlii^y 
oHMWodbyihe  .podtioa^Qf  F«fltaei^.a«d«  diot^adi  hf 
thaiMi(iiatai9itiyUj]^.iibQ:othttriliQc^  werma^^atskstfe' 
assert^  widia«4(  aiij^  ihaF>  o£  .costsadielkai,.  tiw^  Ihe 
piomiiititude  tyil^  wlueh  t  tha  /xshaDgftnaO)  iMude*  IqF' 
the  leadi»9i  tf i;t]tu2tiaUe>itD  t^'soiiree^.aad:  thaii' 
their  having  the  power  to- make  their- lew  IUmibI; 
airiL  enlightened.  foUowew^iajtbe  <>iw»Mhiy  rjpin.  tiiem,. 
deiag  t iojencet  ioi  tUp.iinest.j'eoted  i  pctjudicn^  tarn 
in, jEio  cktb^T way^ibe  afieouated. ite  -tiuiQ'  by^rafrirriiig' 
tQ  the  operatien  o£iiPiintyi.tactifiSi    <Indttdd^  thir' 
operatioot  alone  canaiplain  ihe:-pbeBMMiioii<ofi  th0 
tw<Qi  great  .feftxtionsMlhaiviii^  ehanged  uaidee  ml  Ac 
wbele  qa«5tioBi;..^iT(l]liee >tiduag^  tbe^Yer^'paosI 
nov]  which  th€|1fli^hig&did/aittheday&^f  theSoutoia, 
thei  Madborougliay  :the  GliodQlpbias>,aad-  sonwwliat 
eaxlier^^in  /^e  immBbuS  the  Ruaiielhi  aaid  .the  SidHeys* 
The  soiluittoiiNQf > ithe  i «a!ugma iUtib}m  liMt]id45ha6flf 
ip.  the  aocJdentaLeirdjmmatRoae  of  the-Paitiea  JKawing 
at.  the  .two  idi&rent.  peraodjatibe^L  in  qppouto  poat«* 
tioafr-^nthe  Whigs  in  ipowen  at  aiw  tiae^.  the  Tcinea 
at  the  other^ ,  aitdithe  t  Growwi  holding  -  the^  saiAe- 
coUjRBeinea^eaa&i .  The'^<niij&<«thar  UaeaMtaM* 
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that  ^ciflts  to  modify  thsa  conelfMuon^  is^  that,  ^e' 
psiiicipiiis  of  the  Whig  fiuailiea  at  the  Bevolutioa 
leA  to  their  beug  in  pawer ;  altboilgh  it  waiild  be ' 
a  bold  Uiing  to  assert,  that,  if  the  Toiy  fioailiea 
had-  been.  f»yefe!Kred,'throu^  some  aaoident  of  par- 
sanal  &¥outv<  bj  William  ^md  Aane,  the  Whig 
famOies  then-  in  opposition  would  have  suf^rted 
the*' penal  oode;  or 'even  that)  !£  George"L>  had 
turned,  his  backnpon  them,  aiid  coiffted  their ad^ 
vessaries^  .th^>iwi>uld  have  kept  quite  oleari  fii 
Jaoobite  conoeaionsy  which  Bome  of  the  snost'dis^ 
tinguisiied,;  as..i4)' wasj  ace  well  kikowu  to>  ha^>e 
fbmaedi  ^^  '    •  •  - . .  i    .    .  ^ >  ^    >'.  • 

.iNoe  iathere^  moohMrtaseui  iO'4soj0ifm»  that  hk^' 
th8:P»gties  <cfaa|iged«  poiiyoim  in  1762,  the  WJiigi* 
w^Ottldy-asa/ttuitter  of  oourse, hafvebeen  against  the 
war..  Jialfi. the  Partjt  were  Ibudd  te-be  the  most. 
strenuouaadvteMUeB:o£  a  rupture  with  Fk^aace,  and 
their  aocessiauitaoffiee  as  a  body^  foUo^tved  ihi» 
avoiwaL  >  •  The  whole -eeuid'  not  punrae  the  same 
cooarae^'^and  iMn -Pitt  having  unhl^pily  deelai«d> 
for-  war,,  the  opposition  was  feat  peaces  If  aiw^  one 
feels,  very  eonfident  >  that  tbe  great  men  whom  we 
have  beeaGOHtemplatmgiiatheir.gloxious  tesistenee^ 
tQ  .tltat  ruinous  contest,  would  have  momtained 
peace  at.aU.,haaard8>  including  a  quarrel  with  4he 
Aristoeracj  and  the  Court,  had.  they  been  George 
III/s  Ministers^,  we  beseeeh  him  to  consider  how 
Utde  di^poeed  they,  shewed  themselves,  after  Mr.  > 


of  pMliiedrtaon,tdda  fa«A(faprard£tlley%^  io^^^ 
fying  HIM  EifagfiJtfpitej«diei^  ton  ^BOmetf'yvMkk 

hUere^t  wHaiD^fte.'  @ii€?ihidg^alir6d[ii'<0i>ioifglk| 
MlAfi|(41ie  Wkig^  jphiedl  llib<iKins^<iAiid^itte>aviBku 

^  K'>the4)€^iNn0a)filcliiAill|itidil^>vM(^  mi^ik^mm 
iM  tw0mt»  0fitlikwifb  \AiimM,  iilftii  iMdhP  ^im 

ibi^lferoiixH^tlte«lli6ii&^nsi>il)  iJBiiOtheibldHWIiiff 

'wviildiika'^^  {g«|ie^Altj[yfai(ii|iglii^  nj^mrewxponipasfo 
But  there/tesU  ao^offiof  .<do«btrtoiii^bistasrknillQii 
DthevipiindipleffihaiviDgrfiecn  mtUer  ih&ieeiiveqiie|Hf 
ilian  tliid  eahii^cofiiPiMtjr  tliiitiiactloii»p  fafct^ftetyltft 
!Pitt>ili  cip|K>8itioiJi^faiii  afti^nvlinfe  miiifiioei  Uraugbt 
forward  1he^qiiesdo«i;>iwitfcoeitiM'«^v0t7>  fluxtitfat^ 
and  divided^ins^pinrt^ibm  tto  Whigs»$'^dihoi«ixball 
Itfuit  lof /thvG  dvtenpseKt  ^hkh  i  b^rried^i(i0^  qucMkte 
iBJ  ik^M^^-tmdfnofr^'i^enlst^  itefbrmr  Govemtxvedjt) 
aitr  iToriesnwho  tifafeidl<i)eli[lfei4>e6h(;ste«iuDui^rt^ 
poseditoi  all/  iel^an^  Vhatefiterrin^oiiripaBrliaHientwjr 
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gfeij^i  9ftwtY^haiHjeve^l)fei  JRtibt,fiiianbHlwt]  lu 
^Ntocm^nHBlSfe  not  ?WilBmi^uV^rA  Biit  -Jkudt 
HMtttic^^  Aii7inrrtlMii^.ieffiiteiidef)dep«ftM^ 

febfiM9il)eqi|)%rti^  jfln^  f^imld.  4|»iD^  UmiiAib  ipiHb- 
pose  of  obtaining  and  retaining  poiffjr)'4lif(jr>ftuii9#ii 
fiCP«$8pik%  jlllldv/a|it^ftt9^|k^tN:l|«li^nKi^rftf3iiJe$^  to 
t^vr^Jtbib  ilHll  ,&li9Q«l(ftf  ^en^rlB!^  wiomw}  The 
fie9pk4ia&  c<MMB4i)rfiike>  ^milt^imdtktdtiim^fi^t^ 

^finiofit  j|raA|«elt1)g^fl1iui^{i«Br  ai;iitiflie9hj»gr  ^M^ 
ifbi^T»'m^M^emitMgaittttMi&a^^  WkUev«r 
iqwi<$flBtgrq^ter^:]»a|f)i  l^nisi(|faKslattiA-^ll«wi»««r 
iJMfjniairag^t<i6uspciMcde'aJ5'^i»i68in^^^ 
^beqpinpotei'Dii  tM^ipolic^c^iibedqH^plvixliiiilliawe 
ODliiiriisaiaidlenan&dimfe.'iolBfiiikea  Baartpradf  U& 
f(«i|Bil^mptXMBiti  'nUem  ii»<«|)patkidiBsdk)iiiniiifit9irifif 
dlfeatta^tM  Qdnoti'jailAiit  ^mg^MwelBiBft  tihb  nnte 
gl^mKU  jft)jMlQci  ^i^ratj^n  i)liel#ioigaii^()ft  fliotitiilie 

I{fiXiii0ffibhict^<midl7fattf$  ia<iflciMiirtete{)3gitlte  l^ 
lMi^0p9wj»zlni8?Wido^  rliftiwlntfi^ 

pfiseoamvw&eiMii^Mi  pksficdjfileslaiQbnssp^ftUaed  taj 
J^ti|jt^diQi^iiliadeddn»ltdi&cfof)i3aiti^#^ 

4nbnpflmti«9y  Ive^efiiit/Lqiieitiaall  jrfi  linpaiitaB^ 
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•wlikh  iia^ve-eDJofed^tliiS'exefiiption.^  One  of  tke 
gseatest  'of  all,  homBver,  l^e  Sktye-Tiude,  is  of 
the  number ;  tlie  AboiHion  liaving  bem  ^x«t  takm 
up  foj  ThooHus  ClarluMm,  a  Foadte  m  opinioD,  aad 
HI  PftrlismeBt  by  Mr.  Wiiberforee,  a  fiie&d  of  Mr. 
^Tiit  ^bwt  n^tiier  of  them  Bsrty  meo),  ^«s  newer 
made  the  subject  of  Party 'dktuietioii.  Aeccid- 
mgly^  the  men  4af  both  sides  weve  divided  <m  it, 
aieeordlng  loathe  colours  of  iJiek  real  ^opimioiis,  ^md 
Bot  ^f  their  Party  difierenoes:  fior  was  it  ev^r 
•either  nrafported  or  opposed  by  'the  naamfaatied 
#tr>eagth  of  fiustkMi.  The  doctilMS'  of 'Free  Trade 
^aad  the  emeacfaneat  of 'theOrimioal  Lawlbrmsh 
50ther  iastanees  of  the  same  rare  desor^tMm.  No 
^K  ean  be  at  any  loss  to  pereeive  ^^vi^^¥ery  dilfer- 
^nftly  these  ^estioos  h«Mre  been  >lMBMlled  from  ihs 
Party  ones  to  whieh  we  before  adverted^  i^o  one 
'tsm  be  «t  a  loss  to  peroeive  bow  mnefa  truth  has 
^gained  by  the  remarkable  divenssty. 

We  have  hitherto  beea  relerring te> tihe&te of 
'gi«eat  pitneiples,— ^  general  questions ;  bat  the 
eame  will  ^  be  foiiBd  'to  bttve' been  the  i^reatsaeirt  <ef 
subject  tnoie  persoiml  and  aeoidental.  Mr.  FItt, 
after  a  ^short  eo-opecation  with  ikte  Whigs,  saicri- 
ifieed  them  to  tiie  ^tjudices  of  rthe  KiBg  «ad 
{xetoraed  to  power,  while  they  retired  -to  ihek 
«i^K»si^eii^  plaees  and  habits.  If,  tjoslead  of  tliis 
result,  4he  ^itgetiatioBs  ^1804  had  led  to  «  ji»o- 
iaenef  the  two  great  Parties,  he  is  a  boid«nn 


Wliigs  i^nslild'Oir  ^k»  Tragaarj  B^ttch'>hftYe  read 
JibtMrd  6t  YiiMteBt^e/iittBOUS  TeMkBefioi't^with/fthe 
'Bune^^idiicli  gki^d  iJ^vn^Lord  -MeWille  £rom 
tfc^  oppoiite  side*^'tlt6  flMse,  ^^! OMitihietediiliein 
to  tke  tinpeM^aent  «^t]Hrt  Mkiiitek' s'^eMir  mostlts 
«ftanii!lupds.  •  ^g»ii,  the  gfi^eaAest  penMmell  qiiefltton 
tbot  >««M»:^iti«iM  ittikerTtiiaii  UMinA*  the  isomitiy , 
iras  tise  tretftmeat-ofthe'QwBe&'iii  11^20.  :^adilie 
tWIiigs  th«i  H^e^  4r  < office 'under  Geinpgel!Y;,>as 
■they  '^fere  in  rthe  faahitfii  of  B»rly»<»niiMiioii  i#$th 
llmihiieiG^'^iiMid  itfieyMve  bee&^i^  Mrei«^ 
oppwInj^iiisiiiToarite  Ml  of  teyatomiid^eiMillieii ? 
I€  wo^bM  %e  "-a  Tny  adveiit«N>iiB>  tfain^'to  ^aseM 
snythiBg  of  tlte  ^ktRch,^wfaeii'''M!^  Me^^leet  how  vr- 
zeBerredly  ibeyleiit  ifaeinHl¥«»4a  liQ66'«tofthe  #r9t 
persecutHHi  i!^#teiIl4fiitBfl  Queen  ^b^  tiie^^^tBelMIe 
XiiTe$ii|^tni»y"  vftei  st  i'^iiae'  rwdet  <  <ingpypopt<iaift#y 
called,  x^hich  they "^e^dueM  >lD^eeRet ;  ^Md  ht^tfd 
i^'liaektef  tiier«clnisedi  ^'The^VaHes^nMrere'Aien 
fii  qnaidsitkm  ^  ><the  ri^anese  imd-.toitiMf  Whig mv- 
^sliy;'aiid  <they  hittevi^  'deaoniied  that'  eeevet 
piMseetiilig.  Wto  HMii'>dotiaft(tth«l  faeMiithe  Wthags 
m  W2&heeiL^ti»  BiEhii»teEB4aMlr^r«^)09Bi<tltt'ilffl^ 
{k'Wo^M'faa^ei^ionmd'tBtetvcnBonbf  oppoeHiuati  ^ffrom 
iiMsT^i<^<fl»  lMs«!Bf(MH&i^  But 

4eKe-f^e  Iflift  ile-408i*^t5t)ii|eel9cire^  'vpon^tMi?  ^wiff^  19e 

"tien  ;^^'WMgs'fn<^ffiiee;  aonba  InM  of  attainder 
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ha»H  be^ii'  detaKied^  by -tile. Wl^tkiid  ^^pv>s^ 
'*tM  TlWliSyVldui^itigtfar/ltsUvowdd  <>bjecttd.i>aadih 
( »ii]eii»'lftiiiei  iiheip'tdouiltry ^without  a  /trialy  or-  a  hear- 
da^,.^ {0p i <emn  'V^notitie  $>*«iMl;  i aoeQiQpii&tiiii^- < ikas 
iobj4e|t(by?'(deolAriog<  tkairventrane^i  ntfitidn. -their 
iiadlKrriahd»taneapluul'«ilBriM^i'^ .  i^  H^lWhigsdn 
\  flower  t  <bi«>i]^t  ^f(miimiA<9f  f biM  to  feadde^ha  Queen 
«iii^haut  htoilbgilieit^  aiid'io'dedsm'hQr  ktodingtin 
)iEhi§jiaiid  h%H<  ttcesony  wc^loYeriavri^htrtovffinn 
/  lifaa^  Ihv  I^onci^  ^Joreingf '-  ins  *  cppMtkan^' :  itt>aldih8Fe 
•l^tileimott8}y1ixt»isledttsUeb'iai}f»eaftinL;ai^wo  osses 
more  parallel  can  haiidIy!<4)eiin]Bgihed,iifi>y  tiMre 
was  a  c]Mii9»^,imM8ain^'betbt|)  ^heie^wfksi.dQia  tem- 
porary absence  of  the  pai*ty  ac^osed ;  tfa^ref  sreA  a  riot 
or  tumult  expected  upon  that  p&jty*s  return,  i.  there 

was  the  wkix  tp,pi:ev.eul;.4»^eli^^,a^,j5^tjttff^4j^i|i4  ^^^^^ 
wa$in«Mde8ite  in  either  the  one  case  or  the  other  to 

,^d  <a.,4i^|K?f ;  WftC|d,*bu^  QBJjf  a^wjshf^^gaiar'the 

\A\m^ k¥i'^^^Vm^' «»;QMh^  oth^rhanOliMl^eixUie 
...jrp^i^  Wy<JRg^*  t^<s>«ftfmj:J*rt  if ;th€gr,.W»<8tewied 
j.^o  b^jJprtBQw^o^J?pn[1ii^Ci^nad^^aifl8  wj&^^^J^ 
,,^t)iBd^Ki^\h\li^  ^i,att%i*>|}pr^  mmU  thfnre  -Ij^n 
lIWS<M?>»  flChft-^rfl[iSr<oftJ$i^tjKa^ht,hav^cbe^  jp^re 
i^r.ti<HHal^gctjW^  8feM^lyi-^^^«fvfiAK.^I^^M»Mhe 

^f*>et|^,iii|af^n^,,tqw«rfs^^pM^ 
herents  in   183!Pi.ti|i^»t  *b^';W*^«l!il<WJi^vftlW» 
iTGf^ftP^TWir}fS2<V„MJ|^  hi|]i(Av?iQ  in§^jw^«|eypr  to 

<l  ,11  .ao'# 


jrtiiibii>.pMbIk)<iQh«i!aiittf,Mtiie  /«rot8t(|igM(fcgei%i&ls4n 
:itbe  ihistoi7*{of  theio  Pattyiiraiidt  4lifey,'']aiisl  bfire 
Mt,  (iwliiLit  ihe^rnasscnlediitoioksrii  uli(|iiiti^siii  and 
-  pluQged  ^Jk^iiOiHintiyiiBto  the  moft  limmineDt  daki* 
■  gets, : :  (hat'  tlMyL  iwere  i  |f ieldiii^  i  to .  the  /  (Tilest ;  <  ta* 
'  prio«)9  •  6f  an  liojfirinoipMtaild  '^n^nnidaL Aiaateru  i 

.]^  miKt'noi  be  Inippostd  thatitthcbie  who  looaear 

iaithese  ^nemA.  a^matica;  up^ai;. .Farter  aire  pso- 

notocin^i  fr  veiy«  ^severe  censute  u|U)n  ii^lL  ipdb>lic 

.  laeni  in*  this  eouati^  off  t  placing  .thenulelv«B  vaahly 

'  en>aiir  eminenoe.  ■emoved'fmna  strife^ ^>and^igh 

«aibove'alL^ulgaB.ooiit^ntioii84-.    <  !  :    .    <   />•  m 

Certare  ingenio,  contendere  nobilitate,       ,       .    ,  , 

Nocteis  atque  dies  niti  prsestante  labore, 

Ad  iram&ius  'iHtelrg^  A^,  i»^rUttlq\ie  |isfiH.  '  * ' '  '  ** ' 

The  Watiie'tf6W  eftst  tiponpolitiiiariiraffeas/'tt^em 
'  all  equally  t  arid  iff<mfy\1ke  'tfi«t''w4iirfi '^fhWal 
feteonefd  'oti'ih& ^^^h'th^tf  of^moMs  iliif^be 
supposed  -td  Hhrow  upAn'  iotll  htftniiili"«bndii«^.  "In 
fhtt,  thttt  bliem«  a|»pl«^'lfot^  iMVid^l<  1J»Utf' to 
>tlre  i^dt^m';  and-^lfat  sf^stfem  -is*|frdVeld  to  b^^lid ; 
— Iftirtftrt'to  the  intertfeti  of  the  d6(mti^; -feomipt- 
ittg  to  the^pettplBj  iftjuHotiS^  to  holiest  j^m^e. 
and  at  the'Vety  bfest  a'  elirm«y  t6titt*faA<*"fop 
cati^ing  oto  the  ttflfeii<i  of  the  Stifle;  '     *  -^t.o  .. 

It  h  piirtlf  the  tesrtit  of  otfr-6w)itech!iiaTyn. 
st^dtioki,  m^  whkh  the  pi^nee'  iniM^  rule '1^  in- 
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fluence  mUtrar  thaii^  ps^ogative ;  bui  it  is^  maefa 
move  to  be  decived  firom^  the  avktocrfttical  portion 
of  the  c<»ndtiitioii.  The  ^pcBot  laimUes,  m  theur 
stmgg^ea  ^th>€Be)i  other  and  a^nst  the  Crows, 
hasve  reeourse  to  Farttj^  leagues^  and  the  people  aze 
from  time  to  time  dnMini  into  liie  coniict^  The 
enbi  whieh  fl0w  from  this  manii^  of  condactfii^ 
pv^lic  a£&irs  are  manifest.  The  t^vpo  greatest  mi- 
questionably  are,  first,  ikie  loss-  of  so  many  able 
men  to  the  serrice  of  the  coantry,  as  wdl  as  the 
devoilion  of  almiist  ^^e  whole  pow^»  of  all  leading 
men  to  party  contests^  aixd  thectevotionc^a  portion 
of  those  men  to  obstiueting  ibe  pHblie  serrice 
instead  of  helping  it;  and  next,  the  sport  wiiieh, 
in  playing  the  party  game,  is  made  of  the  most 
sacred  principles,  the  duping  of  the.  people^  and 
the  assumption  of  their  aristocratic  leaders  to  dic- 
tate thein  ofinions  to  them.  It.  ia  a  sorry  account 
of  any  polkleal  machine  that  it  is  so  construeted^ 
as  only  to  be  ke^  in:  oedea:  by  the  loss  of  power 
and  the>  confiici  of  forces  which  the  first  of  these 
fsuilts  implies.  It  is  a,  dumsy  and  unwieldy  mover 
ment  which  can  only  be  efieoted  by  the  combined 
operation  of  jandng  pcinciples^  which  the  pane- 
gyrist or  rather  apologists  of  these  anomalies  have 
commended.  But  it  is  a  radical  vice  in  any  ^t^ 
to  exclude  the  people  from  forming  their  own  opi-. 
nions,  whieh  must,  if  proceeding  from  their  own 
impulses,  be  kept  in  strict  accordance,  with  their 
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interests^  that  is;  with  the  general  good ;  and  it  is 
a  flaw  if  poasifole  still  more  disastrous^  to  rend^ 
the  people  only  tools  aad  instraments  of  an  oli- 
garchy, instead  of  making  their -power  the:  main'- 
spring  of  the  whole  engine,  and  their  interest  the 
grand  object  of  all  its  operations. 

Of  this  we  may  be  well  assured,  that  as  Party 
has  hitherto  been  known  amongst  us,  it  can  only 
be  borne  during  the  earlier  stages  of  a  nation's  pO'> 
litical  groi^th.  While  the  people  are  ignorant  of 
their  interests,  and  as  little  acquainted  with  their 
rights  as  with  their  duties,  they  may  be  treated  by 
the  leading  Mictions  as*  they  have  hitherto  been 
treated  by  our  own.  God  be  praised,  they  are  not 
now  what  they  were  in  the  palmy  days  of  factious 
aristocracy,  of  the  Walpoles,  and  the  Foxes,  and 
the  Pelhams — never  consulted,  and  never  thought 
of  unless  when  it  was  desirable  that  one  mob  should 
bawl  out  "  Church  and  Kingi"  and  another  should, 
echo  back  '^  No- Pope,  and  no  Pretender."  They 
have  even  made  great,  advances  since -the  ctose  of 
the  American  war,  and-  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
French  Revolution,  when,  through  fear  of  the  Ca-* 
tholics,  the  library  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  through 
hatred  of  the  Dissenters,  the  appaFatns  of  Dr.  . 
Priestley,  were  committed  to  the  flames.  Their 
progress  is  now  rapid,  and  their  success  assured  in 
the  attainment  of  all  that  can  qualify  them  for 
self-government,  emancipate  them  firom  pupilage, 
«  h2 
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and  entitle  them  to  undertake  the  management  of 
their  own  affiiirs.  Nor  will  they  any  more  suffer 
leading  men  to  make  up  their  opinions  for  them, 
as  doctors  do  .Ofelpte^ri^ti/^l  which  they  are  to 
take,  or  consent  to  be  the  tools  and  the  dupes  of 
Party  any  more,  "   


leaders   of  mankind  m  the   countries  where  no 

Party  spirit  can  ever  be  shown,  or  m  circum- 

stances  where 

excludes  ithe 

only  for  a  season,  and  while  tfiS  pressure  conti« 

nues. 

Contemporary  with  George  III,,  ind  witlutlriB 
statesmen  whose  laint  likenesses  we  have  been  sur- 
veying,  were  some  of  the  most  celebrated  persons 

'    V  ••■    S'4'' ■•■•it    *-'i,j<^'''    V''    .'•■'•■■r        :njiit^i»<M:. 

wnom  either  the  old  or  the  new  world  have  pro- 
duced.  1  heir  talents  and  theur  fortunes  canie  also 
in  conflict  with  those  of  our  own'  rulers,  upon  some 
of  the  most  memorable  occasions  which  i^av^  ex- 
ercised  the  one  or  anect^  the  other.  It  will 
form  no  inappropriate  appendix  to  the  precedinjsr 
sketches^  if  ive  npw  endeavour  to  portray  several 

of  tlibse  distinguished  Individ lials.  .     ' 

'■':'■        t  '     •'    !f  1  '    ^  ,<   ■:."'     •  •..    'J,.,    -i.i    :•>   J)«jfi  ;q 


Yr^f  t'l  «r^-T /[••?'■; 


\4     •       » 
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(•!'»/(♦     "fo'^     '•"'    '(ffi         '•  '   •('*     '    i"     '■-•'.   '•■    '•"    -.'M    .    •  I    '      ' 

..^  M-r^  r.'j*  ,{'-  FRAi^N-KL  I N.  ■-     '■•■•- 

One  of  the  most  remarkiible  men  pertainly  of  jour 
times  as  a  politiqiany  or  of  any*  iage  as  a  pbilo- 
sopher,.  was  Franklin ;,  who  al^q  stands  alone  in 
combining  together,  th^e  two  characters,  t^^e 
greatest  that  man,  can  sustain,  and  in  this,  that 
^aviii^  bbj-ne  the  first  part  in  enlarg^1g  science 
by  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  ever  made,,  be 
bore  the  second  part  in  founding  one  of  the 
grea^test  ^mpire^^in  the  world.. 

Tn  tt\is  tr^ly  great  mm  everythuip^  seems  to 
concur  that  goes  towards  the  constitution  of  ex- 
alted  In^rit.  First,  he  was,  ,the  architect  of  his 
oym  fortune.  Born  in  the  humblest  station,  he 
raised  himself  by  his  talents  and  nis  industry, 
first  to  th^  place  m  society  .lyhich  may  be  attaiqed 
jjw^ith  the  help  only  V of  ordinary  abilities,  great 
application^  and  good  luck ;  but  next  to  the  louier 

qne 
period  of  his  life  had  no  covering  to  shelter  liis 
head  from  the  dews  of  night,  rent  in  twain  the 
proud  dominion  of  England,  and  lived  to  be  the 
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Ambassador  of  a  Commonwealth  which  he  had 
formed,  at  the  Court  of  the  haughty  Monarchs  of 
France  who  had  been  his  allies. 

Then,  he  had  been  tried  by  prosperity  as  wdl 
as  adverse  fortune,  and  had  passed  unhurt  through 
the  perils  of  both.  No  ordinary  apprentice,  no 
commonplace  journeyman,  ever  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  ind^ieodenoe  in  habits  of  industry  and 
temperance  more  deep  than  he  did,  whose  genius 
was  allerwatds  to  ratnk  huu  with  the  (SalileoeaBd 
the  NewtOBs  of  the  old  world.  No  patrician  bom 
to  shine  in  Courts,  or  ^assist  at  the  Couuoils  of 
Monarehs,  erer  bore  Jiis  honours  in.a  lofty  station 
more  easily,  or  was  lee  spoilt  by  the  enjoymeiit  of 
them  than. this  (oepamonwoikman  did  when  nege- 
tiating  with  Royal  xepresenlatives,  or  isareBsed  by 
all  the  beanty  and  £iaiiion  of  the  most  brilliant 
Court  in  £urope. 

Again,  he  was  self«iaught  in  all  he  Jcaew.  Sis 
hours  of  study  were  stolen  from  those  of  sleep  tand 
of  meals,  or  gained  by  some  ingenious. contrlTaBae 
for  reading  while  the  work  of  his  .daily  oaliii^ 
went  on.  Assisted  by  none  of  the  he^  which 
afihience  lenders  to  the  studies  of  the  rich,  he 
had  to  supply  the  place  of  rtutors,  by  redoubled 
diligence,  and  of  commentaries,  l^  repeated  pe- 
rusal. Nay,  tlw  possession  of  boc^  was  to  '.be 
e/btained  by  copying  wiiat  the  art  which  ihe. 
exereised  laraished  easily  to  othenu 


Nezty  the  cixeumstanoes  under  wMeh  oihets 
succumb  he  made  to  yield,  and  bent  to  his  own 
purposes — a  successful  leader  <  of  a  revolt  that  ended 
in  complete  triumph  after  appearing  desperate  for 
years;  a  great  diaeoverer. in  philosophy  without  the 
ordinary  helps  to  knowledge ;  a  writer  fiuned  fer 
bis  chaste  style  without  a  dassieal  education;  a 
skilful  negotiator,  though  never  bred  to  polities ; 
ending  as  a. favourite,  Jiay,  a  pattern  of  fashion, 
^wken  the  guest  of  frivolous  Courts,  the  life  whieh 
lie  had  be^n  in  garrets  and  in  wiurkshops. 

Ijestly,  combinatioiis  of  faculties  in  others  deemed 
impossiUe,  iqptpeared  easy  and  neikural  in  him.  The 
philosopher,  delisting  in  speculation,  was  ako 
emineiUly  a  man  of  action.  Ingenious  reasoning, 
refined  and  subtle 'Consultaiiott,  wete  in  him  com- 
Jbined  with  prompt  reaolutian,  and  inflasible  firm- 
ness of  purpose.  To  a  lively  fancy,  he  joined  a 
learned  and  de^  reflection ;  his  original  and  in- 
yentivse  genius- stooped  to  :the  -convenient  alliance 
of  the  naest  joxdinary  prudence  in  everyday  a&lrs ; 
the  mind  that  soared  above  the  clouds,  and  was 
convenant  with  the  lofUest  of  iioman  ccmtempla- 
tions,  disdained  not  to  make  proverbs  and  iMgn 
pasables  for  the  .guidaniee  of  apprenticed  youths 
and  servile  maidens ;  and  the  hands  that  sketched  a 
free  constitution  for  a  whole  continent;,  or  dcew 
down  the  lightning  frfHu. heaven,  easily  and  oheer- 
.fully  lent  themselves  to  simplify  ibie  apparatus  by 
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which , trutj^s  ,jf^^  MM #^ustyf^^  .m  n4iB««li«ri«fi 
pursued..-  ,  ,.,,,,  »  , .,  .  i^  v...-.wt.  {; .  /..  );T.t*T')i:K 
His.  whole  cour^  hoth{in;^fig.l|Bd>4|i  qp^lllftn^ 
tiqtk  was  simple  i  ^4{  pWHi  i  ejn^ri  preferwg^iflh^ 
easiest  and  the  shprte^t  coadj  ;iior  ;eiMei;..^tfi#iDg,T|(en. 
course  to.  ap jr.  but,tli^  i^plest,  ^me^jgus  V^tiq^^pis^^ 
his  ^end?/  JHj^  p/^licj^ jj^c^.ail.,r.efinw^$n4^  undt^ 
a^med  at  siCC0TfXfli4^\vil^,Xt^^^  rthfii  mm^^ 

rationpjl  ^8^yid,.oUyioM«j,#^qp^ept^f    ,^i^<:t]a^§rllllg;t»'^^ 
w^.  unadorneidp  ai^  us^d.J^  t^e  ^i;i}ed)maAfrO<WitUiH:' 
n^aljingf  jbis  tlio^ghta^  qot  o^^^fpgiftdq^il^tkift^r 
but  it  wHAfpure^  f^X|)n^iif%  p^fjWc  ,I}|9.mwi9ier*of< 
reasoning  wf^;,ni^nly  ar^d  cogent^  t))6/adfbre3fl^  if^fAi - 
rational  bejiig., to  otttersjof  the^w^j^  Qcd^r^tf^^#e(<^ 
eopcise,.tluit  pre(emng,,de(^sjfPi^  Iq^  xij^()^#9l<]9F^  t^^ 
never  exceeded  a  quarter  of  an  hour  4i;^a(|\yi}>iiblte. 
addness^    His  c^respoiK^nc^  4]ipQZi.)^iisi«f«s^uWl#- 
ther  private  oir  pu  stf^te  a^S^iira^  Js.ariniofie)^p£iet9^<«i: 
ness  ^nd  cpimp^ndicius  sibpirti^ss,;  tUpr  o»»,f^i^ifM^? 
papers  surpass,  jn  digjjity  ^4ii^pi;^srio^;itho3e«t)f  / 
which  j^^is  ^)elieyedJtQ  h£|v^,b^ei;c|bhe  fiuthorja  thei* 
earlier. pay^  of  the  !4?'^i*i!^W' 2<evQ}Mti<9t)^iT:^"**^<- 
His  mode  .9f,phi]lQsqp)>i^i^,*iyas  .th«  ipuiwl.  applitv 
cfittionof  .th^  Ipdiictiyewpriwipife  Wi  iwpio^^tlfi' 
ac^ptedj  itQ  |his  nature, ^n4.  so  q^^^ly  ^iifxl^t^ligr^o 
comuipar  s^nse,^  th^t,  we  c^n-hn^v^.  JittJp  4quMi  il»a 


scientific  excellencies,  the  most  remarkable  Is  tlie' 
siildll«^s,  «he>!^!m^l^?fy',  Ih^'dp^ai^M  li^ad^qiiacy^ 
of  ifh^  ttifeWis'^W^Ik''  h^^'etf^lbj^d  lii  Ws  ^xp^ri- ' 
m^tA  t&f^&mi^:"  Hi^  ai86oVeries*'W^re  niaicfe^ 
wH^lliMldlJ^  ^'feppdmttrs  at  afl;^a6d'lf,'y  any* 
timi^  he*  h«}'^b€»§n=fed  to  eini)lb3f'iAfT^6lnenti         ' 
sdiiwwh«tae6fel  of^Miy  idescn^i6n,  li'^  neVe^'^^^^^^ 
sad^G#"iintil  4ie  hdd,  d^if'^^er^,  after^^at'ds'trans^^ 
lattd'fthe  pfoeWSi  bjf^  ^res6lVing^  thtf  jii-ott^m  wfth'' 
sac*f 'fttriifflte •ftiacWfifery,  that  yoti  liiight  sky  lie  Iiact'^ 
d4fie«  it'WhloH^'unaicled  lii;^  apparatus,  "'^e'  exp^-'^ 
Tiitotofar  by  Whifeh-Wi*' identity  of  ligMning  anil  * 
eketi^ittity  was'  d^ttibnlslrated,'  wfere  maa^SvitJi  a  ' 
sb^t  ©f  browh  pa^ef,  a  Mt  of  tWirfe,  a  silk  threail,' 
airf-dtt'Srott'k^^' ■■    '"^  •- -  •-•■•    ''         ■;-^   ^y.^^-y^ 

Wpon-ttJi^  inte^rttjr  bf' this  great  inan'/  wlietfier, ' 
inpufeH^of  ilk  J>rivkte  life,  there  i-esfs  lib  ^taml' 
Stfimly  <ho»^^  ittld  ^ireh' scrtipaldaisly  punctual  Tiii 
althlB^  d^Uflgs,  h«  p^esr^rv^  in  the  highest  fofliine  ' 
tbirt  regularity  M'hi^  h^  hkd  pra6tised  ak  iVell  as  ' 
ina«l€at^d  itt  the  Idv^^eirt.    Tfo  phras6  Which  he  ' 
oneb  used  vrhi^h  iUtertupted  ifi  hie  prbceedin|;s  lipoh 
thi$^tno£fftardu<^saMdim]^ortaht'df^irk,  by  a  demand' ' 
of i^ittfe  p^tty  item  iri  a'  Tort^  accotiiit^— «  ttbu'  sialt' 
wfi  rkiM^tU  the  ox  'that  triads  out  the  ctirn,'*'— has 
bcfMr  cited  agahiM  him  as  prorytng  tHi^  laxity  bf  his  ' 
denln^  when  iti  tfu«t  of  public  motiey ;  tt  blaiiily  " 
proved'  ihe  fe^Ti^t'  tbr  he^iU  kriew'tlia;t^  fn  a 

h3 
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country  abounding  in  discussion,  and  fail  of  bitter 
personal  animosities,  nothing  conld  be  gained  of 
immunity  by  refusing  to  prod  ace  his  vouchers  at 
the  fitting  time ;  and  his  venturing  to  use  such  lan- 
guage demonstrates  that  he  knew  his  conduct  to  be 
really  above  all  suspicion. 

In  domestic  life  he  wbb  faultless,  and* in  the  in- 
tercourse of  society,  delightful.     There  was  a  con- 
stant good  humour  and  a  playfUl  wit,  easy  and  of 
high  relish,  without  any  ambition  tio  shine^  the 
natural  fruit  of  his  lively  fkncy,  his  solid,  iraturd 
good  sense,  and  his  cheerful  temper,  that  gave  bis 
conversation  an  unspeakable  charm,  and  alike  suited 
every  circle,  from  the  humblest  to  the  most  elfevated. 
With  all  his  strong  opinions,  so  often  solemnly  de- 
clared, so  imperishably  recorded  in  his  deeds,  he 
retained  a  tolerance  for  those  who  differed  with  him 
which  could  not  be  surpassed  in  men  whose  prin- 
ciples hang  so  loosely  about  them  as  to  be  taken  up 
for  a  convenient  cloak,  and  laid  down  when  ^und 
to  impede  their  progress.     In  his  family  he  was 
everything  that  worth,  warm  affections,  and  sound 
prudence  could  contribute,  to  make  a  man  both 
useful  and  amiable,  respected  and  beloved.     In  re- 
ligion, he  would  by  many  be  reckoned  a  latitndi- 
narian ;  yet  it  is'  certain  that  his  mind  was  imbued 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  Divine  perfections,  a  con- 
stant impression  of  our  accountable  nature,  and  a  • 
lively  hope  of  future' enjoyment.     Accordingly,  his- 


death-bed,  the  test  of  both  faith  and  works,  was  easy 
and  placid,  resigned  and  devout,  and  indicated  at 
once  an  unflinching  retrospect  of  the  past,  and  a 
comfortable  assurance  of  the  future. 


If  we  turn  from  the  truly  great  man  whom  we 
have  been  contemplating,  to  his  celebrated  con- 
temporary in  the  Old  World,  who  only  afiected 
the  phUosopfay  that  Franklin  possessed,  ^and  em- 
ployed his  talents  fiir  ciyil  and  military  aflairs,  in 
extinguishing  thaf^independence  which  Franklin's 
life  was  consecrated  to  establish,  the  contrast  is 
marveUons  indeed,  between  the  Monarch  and  the 
Printer. 


^ 


u 
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.,]!  >l    /.t-v)!;'     :  •:  "^  Mb;  5"  It    /^ti/   «>)    i -''Vt')!    <r>fi 

.j,;i      .    ..!  ,    )    J,.;-..,    .     I.;    In, if}    ihi;  "S/    >•-  'jH'   Vi-Vo   7^  v/ ■> 
,»   .;•  '   .'t   -.r.i   .>:,  ■'    .'   '  .''    J"'  ■  >•'        .  .•  '■■'■'      -'iJ  *^<>  '^"^^'^ 

^ijr  <i||[ie.jifrti<^«i;.t^:(Cej«ibr«M)dv£)^^ 

y^^w^e«pei|t;,ift.tMifK*qollof  wlt»iJ?iiby»..  Whe- 
ther tbe  if^ji^^  !of  thMi4wiil}iW5iWiwUy>#i>  pi»- 

'  of  .^  9qu|i. te^cU  ^ithw  U>  »tifl<5  or  p0fv«rt,i«i«je^be 

ri^gQ,  bi)^  iftoBft  some  ane0(iQt6$  tpv^Ref^edof  ibis 
q^ijiduef  imw^iate^;  after  hei  camei  to  jbhe^tvowa ; 
)l^hi}£,,a».y€t,,.bi^  bear!  0«uldt  notiboJire-ibeeQqie 
q^lous/frqiQ:  l^e  bablta.af.  UnoODtcolfedidainbhMiy 
n/piE!  bj^  priAi^pJIi^.UD^tl^  bf  tbi^)care6  xif  bb  4iiiv 
l]^u}e^t^.c$^pe]:^  .  IV^Iwn WilUafa^yficoveredMssoii^ 
p]^  .^if  e&9P|itog:  iiiQin  Pm83{a,tbi»e4iiaedJiiili.t» 
Ijfijarjfes^,  l9g6ther  ^Ub.  bul  ootifidential  fi&eiid 
Df^  C9#,  an(^  JD8taAt}y  ibrougbt  ,iqL  trial  >befbre  a 
imliU^  QO»^aumo^U  Tb^  inttflr{>t)sitioii>af  Ais^iia 
9 V>Ae ,  .say<ed  tbe .  pri^lq^'l^  Jlfe  f  •  but^  he  w««  thnyim 
ijfiUk tprisoa  ab  tbq  fort  of  Cmstrin,  wheta  hiA)Mi^ 
w^  b^b^ed  /w,a,  w^ffoW.  wiaeilwftMje  itidilpftlf- 
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ment  to  the  level  of  the  window,  from  which  he 
was  forced  to  view  this  afflicting  spectacle.  He 
was  so  much  overpowered,  that  he  sunk  senseless 
into  the  chair  whie|i|h^ ;j>^'.p^e(i  to  keep  him 
at  the  window,  and  only  recovered  to  bewail,  with 
every  appearance  of  the-  most  poignant  feeling,  the 
fate  of  this  unhappy  young  man,  who  had  &llen  a 
^0|4fll5e>t6i^hts  ^>ftftt1iftA  httdhxA^ht .' '  •  ^The '  ^HvXie 
-^oAid^ei^hf  W4^k^^  ^ikd^&S^  1(^  li^M  'S^i^'^% 
-&iMk  oc^j^i^  ^'}\k  ^fitt^niyt  irtis'W  UrM^t, 
«fld  hklii^mtmmVmhvA^^^^'i^A^^^  meanest 

ijfelwii '  '^By  dttgtfeefey  b0W€^^feH  ^  'Ifls  guards  wtttctM 
bimi  l««^dh)seiy,  ttnd  he^&^'^V^n^t^rMttled  to  Meal 
loutxinder  eov^rAf  ft%h*i  !)y'fJnfti[*uiWmi8  jiirthi,  toi 
■oMiimmhiki  ^fhQ  neiglityourlif^^  th^'t^iendk  bf^ k 
^ry 'Ani(Jttbte'  bobkttittfa'»  ftmily^-  wi«y  re^^lVdH'  Wfii 
%ith'tUer  •greatest  klhdn«^',^  atid*^]^^^  {h^sie3vte 
^to/oonstaiit'rlsbion^h**  «tjb<]>ulrt:  A«*ong  th^eioi'life^ 
•  spent «is'nu»ihiof  Hifei'tita^j  fijt  abbv^  aiy^r^  iiy%fe 
.oQoMigitini  iliioQiJ4heihutiiadlt^>6r  >t^eacheiy 'd^^ii^ 
jadleriil  ilt  ^mrnxsM^ffy^M^hh  miteic  ^lid  i^adin^'  iMt 
>&»  )eoo^dled  -  htm^lf <  -M^  «He  >  gloiim  of-  Ms  >  pfrisoil  ^ 
(aftid.tliose  goodiifalk8>¥ibitidtt)]/^fbi*i^!idh^  fil^M^Hh 
^bwAA  dnd  candles',  but  m^«  li«lte«obcette>Ki^httft 
in>  tthe  ei^eningd,  ^hm'hei^d^U'^dmpe  ^^lijb^ 
-their  /sotAe^^  >  •  The  ■  youik^  Wr«bh^  '(ft^  ffifit'  M^As 
tfcre  naiB^'of : thi»  <  famt!^ >  W^tiei  'feufBfciehtty  a^'cbfti^ 
'pl»hbd  and  ripdghtly  tb^^iky^  Ft^dedif^  m^iH. 
He'^Hg^ted^mbk^k^  thH)F^^d«n)fMdiy^^  sthd^dott^ 
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they  ivere  AO-nonifiBaiiS)  tbat  the*baron  -was  kepi  in 
narrov  oireHntf tamws  h^  i^  neeassary  expeoses  of 
their  mainteBaate  and  eduoaiion,  lie  ooolrivedy  loy 
Btodlemng  biniself  still  more,  to  iseiape  togetiier 
suppHesof  money  to  the  amomit  of  above  six 
thousand  -rix-doUais,  with  rwhich.he  assosted,  horn 
time  to  time,  his  royal  guest. 

.  Such  were  the  obligaiions  which  JPredeiic  onad, 
during  this  eventful  period  of  his  life,  first  to  the 
House  of  Austria,  whoae  'spirited  and  decisive  in- 
tec&rence- saved  him  from  the  soi^ld;  next,  to 
^le  unfoxtunate  De  Gatt,  who  had^saerifioed  bis  life 
in  the  attempt  .to  aid  his  escape ;  and,  Jastly,  to 
ihe  amiable  &aiily  of  the  Wreohs,  wfao^  ait  the 
inmiiQaiit.  riskjof  their  lives,  and  at  a  certain, ex- 
pcnte  little  suited  to  their  modecate  oivomBrtaBcas, 
Jhad  tenderly  alleviated  the  hardships  of  his  oon- 
finemeot.  .As  Fftderic  mounted  the  throne  a 
^hofft  time  aiOtor  he  was  set  at  liberty,  we  might 
snAuraUy  expect  .that  the  impresnon  of  fiivouis 
Bke  these  would  outlive  the  ordinary  period  of 
loyal  mnnory.  rThe  first  act  of  this  !reign  .was  to 
invade  ithe  iiereditary  idominions  ef  Austria,  aad 
jpaduoe  to. the  utmost  distress  the  daughter  juid 
nspcesootative.of  the  monardi  whose  timely  inter- 
position had  sa^i^  his  life,  by  heading  a  poweifiul 
oombination.against  her,  aflber  stripping  herof  im 
invaluable  ptovinee.  The  family  and  relations  .of 
De  Catt  never  received^  duriug  ibe  whole  of  bis 
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reign,  even  a^  smile  of  ropd  j&roor.  To  the 
Wrechs  he  not  only  never  n^paid  a  ki«utBer'of*the 
money  which  they  had  pinched  themselres  to  raise 
for  his  accommodation,  but  manifested  a  degree  of 
coldness  amounting- to  dkpleasuve:  so  that'  this 
worthy  and  aeeomplished  family  were  in  a  hind  of 
di^race  during  his  time,  nmrep  received  well  at' 
court,  nor  promoted  to  any  of  the  employments 
which  form  in  some  sort  the  patrimony  of  the  aiis^ 
tocracy.  They  were  favout«d  by  Prince-  Henry ; 
and  all  that  they  could  boast  of  owing  to  the  king ' 
was,  to  use  an  e^^furessieit  of  hi^  most  zsalous'  pane- 
gyrist, that  ^^  he  did  not  persecute  them*^  on  account 
of  his  brother's  patronage;  His  defender®  screened 
this  ungrateful  conduct  behind  fhe^Prussian  law, 
which  prohibits  the  loan  of  money  to  princes  of  the 
biood,  and  declares- all  debte  eontraoted  by  them 
nulL  But'sdnoe  'the  king  was  to  gorem  himself  by 
the  enactments  of  this  law,  it  wsQ«dd  hav<e  been 
well  if  the  prince,  too,  had  considered  them.  We 
have  heard  of  LcmisXIL  proudly  declaring  thai  it 
was  unworthy  the  King-of-  Frafice  ta  revenge  the 
wrongs  of  the  Duke  of  Orleoiis.  It  was'  reserved 
for- the  unfeeling  meanness  of  Frederic  to  show  i»^ 
that  the  King  was  not  bound  by  the  highest  ol^t> 
gations  of  the  Frinee  of  Prussia-*-that  he*  oould 
shelter  himself  from  thedailns  ofhonourand  gr»>> 
thade,  by  appealing  to  laws  which  had  been  gene^  * 
reusly  vlolaiedun  his  behalf 
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vfint'|i^.>i]l9^ibft<inurltd'iiuiiitioik  tteiMOtinrf  litm 
i^iit)ce//o£<  f»iCoainiv]B^  deicriptlony  ^>vUcif  >  i  \i«a  ti^ 
fittdiia  ecimpaniigiiiBicaiidiiotoojIhe'ithTfMib  wilfl^ 
tb6jfiMrQita>ireceHed3dtiriog)!fais  iBiififorMibsL  vSnf^ 
had .  ihsdiL  /fuseist^  > ;  in;  lIiM  i  :  miittflob  iikddzailon^  4^1  < 
ISfMlxm.hfA^i^  daQghl^  ctflta«tliacfei,  ti4^  ^Ib^^i 
•out  any  ]p^t80Bdb'ckoEhi8y>hasBi  ih^  boeonfaldffiiiBMiiit 
moeti  ;i»kii^ife  itOH  t^>|>rmoe,.<8deliided  amWtiA^is 
fr^BLiiaUuBobistyfiiandj  dfif)eniiin^i«^»r;9ttiUBeiiieb6' 
.afanest/eodlrely .on dns/idteivSiUisK^tiicir  sexioaoev ^ 
he^ordiofl^ilKUiiiliMBnialegrv  tliaftihb.  sM^pDsdik  tiMM<< 
^uQfiti  fae  ififNBfie  /ladmidaLt  intesoouiHe)  foetwt«ii>j4dMt 
youig  £a»iuleuss,/^^8ind{pfOocdded  tq>taii«t^ibe  Ukkd^'- 
pttiBioiii'fbsf  Ih^iii9ivts8ali'rdnu^ymhi0h)^lie/iiias{  la  ^ 
thcb.feafti>il(io£l&di^uiteidDgiioi  hkt i^ulgsots.  -^i^'he^- 
lady-  waB'v  iswed^rdfifliveffad  lOYto  i»  i&^«xeoiitlMfeiv< ' 

dteot^  MXbki  ^dl  flisgsiiQfey^Df  comae,  ^iit);aif)endi^ 
tQ/tte^iJ^aefttts^tftiadil^ik^h^  estbnafi6h'>iQ.isiHn0ty^' 

a  p«a9|P%i9CiY»vyftittie'«l€fil4baa  tbiJrly^yfi«e|KNiiidi>i 

arJ'tWir? / ,  . >    -i.r-i/^x  -i'*  i        •>-iii-'j;M '{'">>    to   >.>ix;iiJ    I^m 

;,Tb0re  AS::Qot]»j«g-iA  Ais  }iistoiiyiof)hia)jdl|nr-ii6>l 
that^hi9W^  anpimpr9(|[fiBft^  kk.  the  ieelfiigs^lbH 

had«]pt;«bfid^«Red^  i^r  th^,  jdbt^oeaft  llat^«6li^ed 
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thewy  «ofteBed**  t  iaiiom.oi-  bis.  htM^^ ihafipttiiiiig 
t«[(.tuni  "hil  .hiBftd.tiHMiqd  ihc^) S9«:  JhiB>'n^hewy- >tii»' 
Htot^diliuy-Trinieey  &U  4o>tlie  g^imdjMhis  hotat' 
hring  JKJll«diiiBder>hfiiii.:  ^I^toedeney)  tfakdring' >  thd  ^ 
rldei> mBM:»hJot\  dried^; iritholiti'stai^ttngtasithtt^odai ' 
paat^vVMI  ,tlwre'sitbe«FriiioeiOf  Fhiflsia  MleA^; 
leil:liM.tod^«iid  bitklIecbetalMtt'cdi«<o£      <>  <   :  •< 
^iWiUlam  Augiiatns,.  the  t>|CBig'»^tekkbabrotbev^r. 
and  Jmbt  'appaitent ( :  to :  <M *  chown,/  biidi>^of i <maAj: ^ 
yomn >.  besm  hiki  ^piiik^ipaL  ^  (fiitvadrile.  / :  •Hir -  >^vas '-  'tis 
pnoeb  ^^gifOaA  abilitki^  aivA  isiilgtilarfy,  dmibbiei 
chatoaatflv^mfodflfBtabnosti  t6i:imidaky-***mnd  't  ^ptap^i 
ing'-'tlia  ^fiietidship'  of  Ftedciiic  -by  ai'iiMaraM  tjnii 
fiUil-  clavfiflob.'  i  He:  •bad>'8ehFed  ^tar  ^is  perscniw^T 
aU'bis  ^rafiugiH^' had^  odn#anti^>id2»liiljg«^ 
h^qafletf  in  »waF)  lani^  af^er  ttbe  ^AibstbowD-^battie  4ii£ 
CoBitif  tHiasi  anOnntldd  fvith^th^  »q<9Ribiai|a)iii»i'<^alf  < 
theTsetrealuig,  anniji  *<Wfailo-^  Kixig  HiuoceedeBl' 
in  brlngingioff  big^otfn  dMadOnl  «afeibitii<8axoby^ 
thaTBidacej  al^taok^  on?  adl  -bands 'irjr^fthelwhol^" 
foa<!«r;of-^he  Austriitns^im]!lG^ed'0eviriiir>ibc^sStow 
ableildaw&oil^blftiiktodiryantil  gaiifcdUbfe  A^i^bboifiN 
boed  ^'\DTiiien<4fiih'  some^iliffiditltyi  "li^^^Av^t 
redeiviedi^ wHvciliad  blS' ivbole'ktilr, .#ffhttbe^<gf«at)- ^ 
est  marks  of  displeasure.     For  several  daysi^^-- 

m^sage^^nie  ^  his  ^etisAa^^^'OM^  pm^^Mm^* 
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:feeling  a  daspoMticm  not  to  sufier  ^ctremel j  firom 
tids  treatment.  He  addressed  a  tettrar  to  the  King, 
in  which  he  slated  that  the  fatigoes  of  the  eon- 
paign,  and  his  distress  of  mind,  had  totalfy  injiiiad 
his  health ;  wad  received  Ibr  answer  a  p^nnismm 
to  r^ire,  couched  in  the  moat  bitter  .and  humili- 
ating repvoadies.  From  this  tn&e  ke  lived  ea- 
•tively  kk  the  besom  of  his  family,  .a  prey  jto  the 
deepest  melanclH%,  but  retajning  ior  the  King  ids 
seatiments  of  warm  ^tachflMiiity  and  respect  bor^ 
derzng  upon  yeneration,  although  .never  pesmitted 
to  appveeeh -his  person.  Oae  interview  onl^.broii^ht 
the  brothers  together  after  their  unhappy  sepa- 
ration. The  diffiarttit  members  &£  the  Be^yEal  iami^ 
durmg  ^e  jmoGt  dkastcons  period  .of  the  Seveo- 
^wars*  war,  when  the  esJstenoe  4>f  the  Houee  .of 
jQramienbu]^  'Seemed  to  depend  :on  a  dimknitkw 
^'ihe  number  of  its  enemies,  luiited  their  voice  in 
^e^bovMngtheKing  to  attempt  making  such  a  peaee 
^th  France  and  Sweden  as  might  be  consisted 
With  the  ^oneiff  of  his  crown.  Prince  WiUlaai 
was  ten^reated  to  lay  their  wishes  before  hinoL;  and, 
'.oppressed  as  he  was  with  disease,  tremblii^  .to 
appear  in  his  biseither's  presence,  scarce!^  dajring 
to  hope. even  a  decoEous  rec^tion,  be  yet  thougiit 
hisfduty  required  this  eiFort,  and  he  su{9>lioatedan 
audienee.  Frederic  allowed  him  .to  detail  iallj 
hj8  whole  views,  and  was  wiping  to  hear  &om.  him 
^he  'unanimMis  psayers  of  .his  nsktiom.     He  ^p- 


petred  befbxe  the  King;  beseugiit  Jbim,  conjused 
him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  embraced  hisTknees 
with  all  the  warmth  of  fraternal  affection,  and  all 
-the  devotion  of  the  most  enthusiastic  loyaliy.  No 
flentiment  of  pity  for  the  cause  he  pleaded,  nor  anfr 
Impark  of  his  own  ancient  .affection  was  kindled  in 
Frederic's  bosom  at  so  touching  a  scene.  He 
remained  silent  and  jstcm  doriog  the  whole  inter- 
view, and  then  put  an  end  to  it  by  these  wonkr^ 
^^  Monsieur  J  vous  parUress  demmn  powr  JEhrUn,: 
aUez  faire  des  enfems:  vma^n^itesbmi  qu^a  ^eda*' 
The  prince  did  not  Iob^  survire  this  memorable 
-jRidienoe. 

Such  MSB  the  fate  of  his  fiivourite  brother*  Hhs 
Prineess  Amelia  was  his  yonngest  uid  most  bekwefll 
sister.  She  was  one  of  the  <niost  charoting  and 
'SiCcompHshed  women  in  iEkcrope.  But  a^er  being 
cajoled  by  her  elder  sister,  Ukica,  -omt  of  a  Hoyal 
marriage,  which  that  intriguer  x)btaiiied  fovtfatnelf, 
Amelia  fell  in  love  with  the  well-known  iBama 
Trenck,  who  was  by  her  brother  ahut  «^  ia  a  fo«- 
iress  &r  ten  yeass ;  aaid  Frederic  daily  saw  ptaiog 
-away  belbre  his  eyes  his  favxMtrite  sister^  beeome 
Idind  and  paralysed  with  mental  sufferings  -vtd 
saw  it  without  a  pang  or^sigh,  much  mocetwitk- 
out  a  thought  of  islieTing  it  by  cettring  to  perns- 
cute  her  friend. 

Having  contonplated  this  tmonaitc^  fin  the  a»- 
latians  of  donnstic  .lifiet,it  .is  n^m  ^t^iuit  MmmkasSBi 
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ah^lvt^ly.jffQt<  jOQ^,  wbpm,  he  .did.;iot  tre^t  with 
e:f.e^p)t«^ry  ^r^Jip^,,  ef  9ept  Joiti^,,  who  ii^de^ 
|iy^ ,  ppl^<.,i^  f^wj^ears  , after. Frederic  cam^  to  the 
|hypq^  Yfkii^  ii.e  was  ..too  much,  occupied  with  war 
to,a)lo\pr,  him,  .Jiijae.  for  mixipg  ,w?[th  that  -select 
80cii^$y;j,,,'^(,wbich  he,  afterwards  vainlj  hoped,  tp 
^y,  th^pJI^^ires,  ©f  eptirej  eqi^ality,  and  .where 
*iiw/?^?^  I .wpH^„9?f  J*t«^?.%  King,  jpreyailed  pv(^ 
^e  ,^o.mj}a^pipn,.  Of  all  l^.^fmni(Js,.  the  !M^arf)^uis 
^'^rgei^  seems  to, 'have  been  the  most  cordially 
and  most  respectfully  attached  to  his  perspn. ',  Id 
the  field  Jie  was  his  /^nstant  companion:  their 
tJuqAev^,\$[inter-^^rt^rs  w  pasi^  in  each  Qthjer's 
spcietT.  At  one  time  the  Kins:  i^ad  no  other  con- 
fidant:  sLnd  heitwas^who  turned  aside  his  Axed 
purpose  to.  commit  suicide,  when,  at  the  most 
desperate  crisis  x>x  his  affairs,  life  iiad  become  unr 
t)ye^r^ble.  ^^ut  t)|^Argens  (^mmitted  the  ^ult  sel- 
dom pardoned  by  any  jprince,  by,  Frederic  never : 
he  ^ted  fs  if  he  t^^lievecl  his  I^oyal  friend  sipceij^^ 
in  aesiring.  that  they;  should  live  on  equal  .terms. 


luarquis  consented  to  come  into  Frederic's  service, 
and  .leave  his  oyvp  country,  it  was  upon  thp  ex- 
press condition  that  he  should  have  permission  to 
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pdreda,  house  arid 'estaWisVmfeiiffc^'Wk  i^ti^&Siii 
and  nothing  was  wantirig'but  'i1n4  Hin'^'i  Ifet^ig' to 
make  him  ri^tire" '  frorri '  a '  ser vfce  lf6^  ^'MA  'W  V^iii 
how  ill  aVlapted'bf  Hi's  y'eai^s;  and^iperitt^iVferi^ 
^  Che'  coldness  daily  moi^'ap^afeilt  fti'the'ii'fet- 
merit  he  received.  '  But  'Frerferi(6]  iiOtwUKi^tkiiWJW^ 
the  Wgam,'arid'-in1pfte  dif  liis  drmirilsh^^d  ^at(^A(<ki 
meiit'to  this  feithfiirfollowef,  peTemjploi^ly  r^fuie'd 
{q '  grant  his '  discharge :  lie  allowed' '  tiim  U  sOrt  ot 
furlough  to  see  Kis  brother,  and  tbbV  his  proiriis^ 
io  feturii  in  six  months.'  tVhen  the  visit  ^aS'pai'd, 
arid'  the  marquis  had  arrived  at' Sfbiirg'^n  fiis'i^^- 
tiirn/ the '  exertions  whicfe  he  maf^e  to  ffeC'bacC 
within  tlie  stipulated 'time  threw  nim  irifb  'aaan- 
gerous  illness.  "  As 'soon  as  tfie  six  months  expi*redj 
BVederic,  receiving  ho  letter  and  hearing  ribfliing 
of  him,  became  violently  enraged,  and  ordered  his 
^nsiohs,  to  be  stopped,  and  His  name  to  t)e  itriicK 
oit  ihe  lists  with  disgrace.^  ^The  aiccpunt  of  tjiese 
precipitate  measures  readied  ttie  marqiii^as  he  *wa^ 
on  the  point  of  continuing  his  journey  aftCT  nis 
recovery.  Aiid  when'  he  'dieri,  the  Icing  caused' dl 
monument  to  be  raised  to  his  memory,  as  a  proof 
that  ne  repented  oi  his  harsti  and  hasty  proceedings 
against  him.  ^ 

'  The   treatment  wiich  lri[arshal   Scliweriri  mei 
with  for  gaining  tte  bjattle  ot  ISIblwitz  is  Veil 
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known.  In  order  i;o  execute  the  manoeuvre  wpoa 
vrhich  the  victory  depended,  it  was  necessary  thai 
the  king  should  retire  from  the  field  at  a  moment 
-when  sBCcess  was  almost  despaired  of.  He  con- 
sented, and  the  tide  was  turned  by  the  consummate 
skill  of  the  general.  Ever  alber,  Frederic  treated 
him  with  marked  coldness ;  neglected  him  as  &t 
as  the  necessity  of  claiming  assistimoe  from  his 
genius  would  permit ;  and,  finally,  was  the  cause 
of  his  exposing  himself  to  certain  destruction  at 
the  battle  of  Pre^e^  where  this  great  master*  of 
the  art  of  war  fell  undistinguished  in  the  crowd, 
leaving'  his  family  to  the  neglect  of  an  ungrateM 
sovereign-,  and  his  memory  to  be  honoured  by  the. 
ena:ny  whom  he-  had  conquered.* 

After  Frederic  had  quarrelled  with  Voltaire,  he 
heard  of  a  Chevalier  Masson,  whose  wit  and  ac- 
complishments were  represented  as  sufficient  to 
replace  those  which  he  had  just  lost  by  his  own 
vanity  and  caprice.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
this  gentleman  could  be  induced  to  quit  the  French 
service  in  whieh  he  stood  high;  and  when  he 
arrived  at  B^iin,  though  it  very  soon  became 
apparent  that  Yoltaire'-s  place  was  m>t  one  of  those 
which  are  sceamly  supplied,  yet  he  had  qualities 
sufficient  to  recommend  him,  and  wasr  admitted 

*  The  monument  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prague, 
upon  the  spot  where  the  greatest  of  the  Prussian  Captains 
fell^ was ralsedby  the  Bmperor  Josefiii II. 
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instantly  to  the  royal  circles.  A  single  indisereet 
sally  of  wit  ruined  him  in  the  king's^  fevour;  He 
retired  in  disgust  to  his  study,  where  he  lived  the 
life  of  s  hermit  for  many  yeans,  his  extstencei  un** 
known  to  the  world,  and  the  laost  important  of 
its  coneerns  equally  unknown  to  him.  As  he  had 
thus  sacrificed  all  his  prospects  to  accept  of  Fre- 
deric's patronage,  and  had  wasted  the  prime  a£  his 
life  in  att^ding  upon  his  capricious  pleasure,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  he  wotdd  at  least 
have  he&k  permitted  to  enjoj  his  poor  pension,  so 
dearly  purchased,  to  the  end  of  his  inoffensive 
days.  But  ai^r  twenty  years  of  seclusion,  such  as 
we  have  described,  he  had  his  name- suddenly  struck 
from  the  lists,  and  his  appointments^  stopped,  and 
was  obliged  to  seek  his  own  country  with  the 
savings  which  his  parsunony  had  enabled  him  to 
make. 

The  same  sel&sh  spirit,  or  carelessness  towards 
the  feelings  and  claims  of  others^  which  marked 
Frederic's  conduct  to  his  &mily  and  Mends,  was 
eqfuAlly  ooMpicuous  in  hfa  treatnwat  of  inferior 
dependants,  both  in  the  relations  of  society  and  of 
business.  In  his  familiar  intercourse  with  those 
whom  he  permitted  to  approach  him,  we  can  find 
•no  line  steadily  drawn  for  the  regulation  of  his 
own  demeanour,  or  of  theirs.  His  inclination 
seems  to  have  been,  that  he  should  always  main- 
tain the  manifest  supwioiity,  wi^Kmt  owing  it  in 
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appearance  to  his  exalted  station ;  bnt  as  soon  as 
lie  lost,  or  was  near  losing,  this  first  p&tce  in  a 
contest  upon  fair  terms,  he  was  ready  suckienly  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  king.  Thus  it  perpetually 
happened,  that  a  conversation  begun  upon  an  equal 
footing,  was  terminated  by  a  single  look  of  autho- 
rity from  the  royal  compani<Mi.  He  never  fiuled 
to  indulge  his  sarcastic  humour  and  high  sprits  in 
sallies  directed  with  little  delicacy  or  discrimina- 
tion against  all  around  him;  and  unless  he  hap- 
pened to  have,  at  the  moment,  such  answers  as 
might,  without  any  possibility  of  resistance,  crash 
those  whom  his  railleries  had  forced  into  a  repartee, 
he  was  sure  to  supply  the  defect  by  an  appeal  to 
weapons  which  he  alone  of  the  circle  could  use. 
It  is  not  describing  his  behaviour  correctly,  to  say 
that  in  the  hours  of  relaxation  he  was  fond  of  for- 
getting the  monarch,  provided  his  company  never 
forgot  him.  This  would  at  least  have  been  one 
general  rule,  one  principle  of  behaviour  to  which 
all  might  conform  as  soon  as  it  was  made  known. 
But  Frederic  laid  down  and  took  up  his  sceptre  at 
moments  which  his  guests  could  never  divine ;  and, 
far  from  insisting  that  th^  should  always  have  it 
in  their  eyes,  it  would  often  have  been  a  ground 
for  his  using  it  to  stop  the  colloquy,  if  he  had  per- 
ceived them  persevere  in  addressing  the  sovereign, 
when  he  was  determined  th^  should  t%lk  to  a 
comrade*    The  cmly  rule  then  of  his  society,  was 
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in  ^iiiet  Ttiat  we  i  m&y.  iorm  sdoa^  id^  of  <|jie 
jQatujreiaQd.eKtefit  of  ^  this  i»ieam>es0)  so  poor  Iq  oae 
v^h^  fiidted  ^imseif  &.  fipyid  Philofiophj^;  U.  is 
pvojpe]: '  to , jrentakr  tlji^  all  tbid«^<  wit^'  os  ol^  de- 

lifel^.8U|i}MiNe;ted  %  U9<p9»»o»iit. ;  !iMid.<t)^s  heaide 
ih^  dangperdof  ^  fortreas,  any  resifitasico  was  ai^ 
to  «ort  thoQi  and  tlmTi &auUei'tiieii;,d(i%  iMPeadK 
^  Bm  (iK6mJ!y*mfid^.0£rex^^  aooiefy' was^ to 
Btnd&r  arfw  cfyttie  pUIos^^bess  <wbo  Wiera.a}«^a 
•in  Bolkdiiiescf^thesirhiea  he  dmi^yOrrb^ 
ieimm  .&o«i.  bumaflft^  wMeh  ^hoe^mh^d  to  ix^gnjle 

Q»  cisfi  0f  thcMMS  0<»ia>.nfl»p,.tfaei«Mfana  in  ^wiaitigtg 
weveXi^mJtm  ioitiiia*  andXhkibqKiltjMaiiid  U.h^« 
'  pfitaed.  tkat;  iJbe  siting/  altaC'  ^givii^g  Ua  opinio^  at 
grttftii  l#iigUi,  Aod  wUh  lus  D«ual^£Kie«dji>i»^i]^Q  the 
aygapgftiBftUt  'o£.£«ovidea^..l»'Ui^  epftfls^  T&^m 
'ii9iPrtab4bo.papi>dtaf  tbm  ]^^     ciaUed  iuii^iijitm 

-'ir^'i;'^    t.    il'^M'.:    -U'K    J,."^:-    i-    ■'.  ,.    )>     ;;\  '  ■  /<«'  <ii 

.,  .^  "t  J'liis'w?*  a,X4^7^u  ^rof^^or^  pyig^n^lly.  naflwd- §i»ii- 
cBard,  who,  being  fonij  pf  military  science,  had  been  trans- 
ifermed  into '  a  «dl(feei  't)f  cliassetirs  tly  Ae  *Siisg ;  aiicf  Aen, 

VOIi.  II.  I 
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Qnintus,  unwarily  supposing  that  he  really  wished 
to  hear  the  question  discussed,  gave  a  reason,  which 
appears  completely  satisfactory.  The  philosopher 
of  Sans-Souciy  however,  only  desired  his  guests  to 
take  the  opposite  side  of  the  argument,  in  the 
conviction  that  they  were  not  to  invalidate  his  own 
reasoning.  And  when  Quintus  fidrly  destroyed 
the  force  of  it,  by  suggesting,  that  the  certain 
knowledge  of  our  latter  end  would  infallibly  dimi- 
nish the  ardour  of  our  exertions  for  a  considerable 
period  beforehand,  the  king  thought  proper  to 
break  out  into  a  violent  personal  invective.  "  Ici,'* 
(says  Thiebault,  who  witnessed  the  extremely  cu- 
rious but  by  no  means  singular  scene,)  ''  la  foudre 
partit  aussi  subite  qu'impr^vue.''  '  Cette  fagon 
dejtigery  lui  dit  le  Roi,  ^  est  bonne  pour  vous,  dme 
de  botie  et  de  fange  !  Mais  apprenez,  si  toutejms 
votes  lepouvez^  que  ceux  qui  ont  Vdme  noble ^  ilevSe, 
et  sensible  aux  charmes  de  la  vertUj  ne  raisonnent 
point  sur  des  mctximes  aussi  miserahles  et  aussi 
fionteuses !  Apprenez,  Monsieur,  que  VhonnHe 
hommefait  toujours  le  bien-  tant  quHlpeut  le  faire^ 
et  uniquement  parce  que  c^est  le  bien,  sans  recher- 
cher  quels  sont  ceux  qui  en  projiteront ;  mats  vous 
ne  sentez  point  ces  chases  ;  vous  tCetes  point  fait 
pour  les  sentir,* — Vol.  i.  p.  84. 

At  one  of  his  literary  entertainments,  when,  in 
order  to  promote  free  conversation,  he  reminded 
*he  circle  that  there  was  no  monarch  present,  and 
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that  every  one  might  think  aloud,  the  conversation 
chanced  to  turn  upon  the  faults  of  different  govern* 
ments  and  rulers.  General  censures  were  passing 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  with  the  kind  of  freedom 
which  such  hints  were  calculated,  and  apparently 
intended  to  inspire.  But  Frederic  suddenly  put  a 
stop  to  the  topic  by  these  words — "  Paix !  paix ! 
Messieurs ;  prenez  garde,  valid  le  rot  qui  arrive  ; 
il  ne  faut  pas  quHl  vous  entende,  car  peut^tre  se 
croirmUU  ohlig4  d^itre  encore  plus  m^chant  que 
vam" — ^Vol.  V.  p.  329. 

These  sketches  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  con* 
duct  of  Frederic  in  society,  and  to  show  how  far  he 
could  forget  his  power  in  his  fiimiliar  intercourse 
with  inferiors.  As  yet,  we  have  seen  only  caprice, 
and  that  meanness,  or,  to  call  it  by  the  right  name, 
cowardice,  which  consists  in  trampling  upon  the 
^len,  and  fighting  with  those  who  are  bound. 
His  treatment  of  persons  employed  in  his  service, 
and  his  manner  of  transacting  business  with  them, 
presents  us  with  equal  proo&  of  a  tyrannical  dis- 
position, and  examples  of  injustice  and  cruelty, 
altogether  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  civilized 
monarchies.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Prussian  army  owes  its  origin  to  a 
system  of  crimping,  which  the  recruiting  officers 
carry  on  in  foreign  states,  and  chiefly  in  the  distant 
parts  of  the  Empire.  As  Frederic  II.  did  not 
introduce  this  odious  practice,  he  might,  perhaps^ 

I  2 
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be  allowed  to  escape  severe  censure  for  not  abo- 
lishing it  generally;  but  there  can  be  only  one 
opinion  upon  his  conduct  in  those  particular  cases 
which  came  to  his  knowledge,  and  where  bis  atten* 
tion  was  specifically  called  to  the  grievous  injuries 
sustained  by  individuals.  Of  the  many  anecdotes 
which  have  been  preserved,  relative  to  this  point, 
one  sample  may  suffice.  A  French  captain  of 
cavalry,  returning  to  his  native  country,  ai%er  a 
long  absence  in  the  We^t  Indies,  was  seized,  in  his 
journey  along  the  Rhine,  by  some  Prussian  recruit- 
ing officers ;  his  servant  was  spirited  away,  and  he 
was  himself  sent  to  the  army  as  a  private  soldi^, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  forced  to  serve  during 
the  rest  of  the  Sev^i-years'  war,  against  the  cause, 
be  it  remarked,  of  his  own  country.  In  vain  he 
addressed  letter  after  letter  to  his  friends,  acquaint- 
ing them  with  his  cruel  situation :  the  Prussian 
post-office  was  too  well  regulated  to  let  any  of 
these  pass.  His  constant  memorials  to  the  ISing 
were  received,  indeed,  but  not  answered.  Afler 
the  peace  was  concluded,  he  was  marched  with  his 
regiment  into  garrison ;  and,  at  the  next  review, 
the  King,  coming  up  to  his  c<donel,  inquired  if  a 

person  named  M was  still  in  the  corps.    Upon 

his  being  produced,  the  King  offi^red  him  a  com- 
mission ;  he  declined  it,  and  received  his  dischai^. 
It  was  thus  that  Frederic  obtained,  by  kidnap- 
ping, the  troops  whom  he  used  in  phmdering  his 
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neighbours.  His  finances  were  frequently  indebted 
to  similar  means  for  their  supply.  The  King's 
&yourite  secretary  M.  Gralser,  by  his  orders,  caused 
fifleen  millions  of  ducats  to  be  made  in  a  very 
secret  manner,  with  a  third  of  base  metal  in  their 
composition.  This  sum  was  then  intrusted  to  a 
son  of  the  Jew  Ephraim,  so  well  known  in  the 
history  of  Frederic's  coinage,  for  the  purpose  of 
iiaving  it  circulated  in  Poland,  where  it  was  ac- 
cordingly employed  in  buying  up  every  portable 
article  of  value  that  could  be  found.  The  Poles, 
however,  soon  discovered  that  they  had  been  im- 
posed upon,  and  contrived  to  transfer  the  loss  to 
their  neighbours,  by  purchasing  with  the  new 
ducats  whatever  they  could  procure  in  Russia. 
The  Russians,  in  like  manner,  found  out  the  cheat, 
and  complained  so  loudly  that  the  Empress  inter- 
fered, and  made  inquiries,  which  led  to  a  discovery 
of  the  quarter  wheice  the  issue  had  originally 
come.  She  then  ordered  the  bad  money  to  be 
brought  into  her  treasury,  and  exchanged  it  for 
good  coin.  She  insisted  upon  Frederic  taking  the 
fiilse  ducats  at  their  nominal  value,  which  he  did 
not  dare  to  refuse,  but  denied  that  he  had  any  con- 
cern in  the  transaction  ;  and  to  prove  this,  sent  for 
his  agent  Galser,  to  whom  he  communicated  the 
dilemma  in  which  he  was,  and  the  necessity  of 
giving  him  up  as  the  author  of  the  imposture. 
Galser  objected  to  so  dishonourable  a  proposal. 
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The  King  flew  into  a  passion;  kicked  him  yio- 
lently  on  the  shins,  according  to  his  custom  ;  sent 
him  to  the  fortress  of  Spandau  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  then  banished  him  to  a  remote  village 
of  Mecklenburg. 

Frederic  acted  towards  his  oflicers  upon  a  prin- 
ciple the  most  unjust,  as  well  as  unfeeling,  that 
can  be  imagined.  It  was  his  aim  to  encourage 
military  service  among  the  higher  ranks :  the  com- 
monalty he  conceived  were  adapted  for  all  the 
meaner  employments  in  the  state,  and  should  not 
occupy  those  stations  in  the  army  which  were,  he 
thought,  the  birthright  of  the  aristocracy.  But 
instead  of  carrying  this  view  into  efiect  by  the 
only  arrangement  which  was  reconoileable  with 
good  faith — establishing  a  certain  standard  of  rank 
below  which  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  hold  a 
commission  either  in  peace  or  in  war — he  allowed 
persons  of  all  descriptions  to  enter  the  army  as 
officers,  when  there  was  any  occasion  for  their  ser- 
vices, and  after  the  necessity  had  ceased,  dbmissed 
those  whose  nobility  appeared  questionable.  Thus 
nothing  could  be  more  terrible  to  the  brave  men, 
who  for  years  had  led  his  troops  to  victory,  or 
shared  in  their  distresses,  than  the  return  of  peace. 
After  sacrificing  their  prospects  in  life,  their  best 
years,  their  health,  with  their  ease,  to  the  most 
painful  service,  and  sought,  through  toils  and 
wounds,  and  misery,  the  provision  which  a  certain: 
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xank  in  the  profession  affords,  they  were  liable,  at 
a  moment's  warning,  to  be  turned  ignominiously 
out  of  the  army,  whose  fortunes  they  had  followed, 
because  the  king  either  discovered,  or  ^ncied, 
that  their  £imily  was  deficient  in  rank. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  extreme  jealousy  with 
which  Frederic  treated  all  those  to  whom  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  confiding  any  matters  of 
state.  Nothing,  in  the  history  of  Eastern  man- 
ners, exceeds  the  rigorous  confinement  of  the  cabi- 
net secretaries.  But  we  shall  proceed  to  an  ex- 
ample of  the  respect  which  the  Justinian  of  the 
North,  the  author  of  the  Frederician  code,  paid  to 
the  pers(His  of  those  intrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  his  dominions.  This  great 
lawgiver  seems  never  to  have  discovered  the  pro- 
priety of  leaving  his  judges  to  investigate  the 
claims  of  suitors,  any  more  than  he  could  see  the 
advantage  of  committing  to  tradesmen  and  fiirmers 
the  management  of  their  private  afiairs.  In  the 
progress  which  he  made  round  his  states  at  the 
season  of  the  reviews,  he  used  to  receive  from  all 
quarters  the  complaints  of  those  who  thought  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  the  course  of  justice ;  and  be- 
cause he  had  to  consider  the  whole  of  the  cases 
in  addition  to  all  the  other  branches  of  his  employ- 
ment, he  concluded  that  he  must  be  a  more  com- 
petent arbiter  than  they  whose  lives  are  devoted  to 
the  settlement  of  one  part  of  such  disputes.     In 
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one  ef  his  excnrsnons,  a  mifler,  a  tenant  of  his  ovrn, 
complained  to  him  that  his  stream  was  injured  by 
a  neighbouring  proprietor ;  and  th«  king  ordered 
his  chancellor  to  have  the  complaint  investigated. 
The  suit  was  brought  in  fbrm,  and  judgment 
given  against  the  miller.  Next  year  he  renewed 
his  application,  and  affirmed  that  his  narrative  of 
the  fiu5is  was  perfectly  true ;  yet  the  court  had 
nonsuited  him.  The  king  remitted  the  cause  to 
the  second  tribunal,  with  injunctions  to  be  careful 
in  doing  the  man  justice :  he  was,  however,  agam 
east;  and  once  more  complained  bitterly  to  the 
king,  who  secretly  sent  a  major  of  his  anny  to 
examine  on  the  spot  the  question  upon  which  his 
two  highest  judicatures  had  decided,  and  to  report. 
The  gallant  officer,  who  was  also  a  neighbour  of 
the  miller,  reported  in  his  favour ;  and  two  other 
persons,  commissioned  in  the  same  private  manner, 
returned  with  similar  answers.  Frederic  imme- 
diately summoned  his  chancellor  and  the  three 
judges  who  had  determined  the  cause :  he  received 
th^n  in  a  pasdon ;  would  not  allow  them  to  speak 
a  word  in  their  defence ;  upbraided  them  as  unjust 
judges,  nay,  as  miscreants  ;  and  wrote  out  wilii  his 
own  hand  a  sentence  in  favour  of  the  miller,  with 
iuU  costs,  and  a  sum  as  damages  which  he  had 
never  claimed.  He  then  dismissed  the  chancellor 
from  his  office,  with  language  too  abusive  to  be 
repeated ;  and,   after  violently  kicking  the   three 
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judges  on  the  6bin%  pushed  them  out  of  his  closet, 
and  sent  them  to  prison  at  the  fortress  of  Spandau* 
All  the  othier  judges  and  minist^^  of  justice  were 
clearly  of  opinion,   that  the  sentence  originally 
given  against  the  miller  was  a  right  one,  and  that 
the  case  admitted  of  no  doubt.    As  for  the  chan- 
cellor, it  was  universally  i^owed  that  the  matter 
came  not  within  his  jurisdiction ;  and  that  he  could 
not  possibly  have  known  anything  of  the  decision. 
At  last  a  foreign  joumaUst  undertook  the  invest 
tigation  of  the  business ;  and  being  placed  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  royal  philosopher's  caprice,  he 
published  a  statement  which  left  no  shadow  of 
argument  in  the  miller's  favour.      As  Frederic 
attended  to  what  was  written  abroad,  and  in  French, 
Linguet's   production   quickly  opened  his    eyes. 
Not  a  word  was  said  in  public ;  none  of  those  mea- 
sures were  adopted,  by  which  a  great  mind  would 
have  rejoiced  to  acknowledge  such  errors,  and  offer- 
some  atonement  to  outraged  justiee.     An  irritable 
vanity  alone  seemed  poorly  to  regulate  the  cere« 
mony  of  propitiation ;  and  he  who  had  been  mean 
enough  to  insult  the  pevsons  of  his  judges  in  the 
blindness  of  anger,  could  scarcely  be  expected, 
after  his  eyes  were  opened,   to  show  that  pride 
which  makes  men  cease  to  deserve  blame,  by  avow- 
ing, while  they  atone  for,  their  faults.  Orders  were 
secretly  given  to  the  miller's  adversary,  that  he 
ahould  not  obey  the  sentence.    With  the  eame 

i3 
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secresy^  a  compensation  was  made  to  the  miller 
himself.  The  three  judges,  after  lingering  many 
months  in  prison,  w«re  quietly  liberated :  the  chan- 
cellor was  allowed  to  remain  in  disgrace,  because 
he  had  been  most  of  all  injured ;  and  the  faithful 
subjects  of  his  majesty  knew  too  well  their  duty 
and  his  power,  to  interrupt  this  paltry  silence  by 
any  whispers  upon  what  had  passed. 

If  this  system  of  interference,  this  intermeddling 
and  controlling  spirit,  thus  appeared,  even  in  the 
judicial  department,  much  more  might  it  be  looked 
for  in  the  other  branches  of  his  administration.  It 
was,  in  truth,  the  vice  of  hb  whole  reig^ ;  not 
even  suspended  in  its  exercise  during  war,  but 
raging  with  redoubled  violence,  when  the  compa- 
rative idlensss  of  peace  left  his  morbid  activity  to 
prey  upon  itself.  If  any  one  is  desirous  of  seeing 
how  certainly  a  government  is  unsuccessful  in 
trade  and  manu&ctures,  he  may  consult  the  sketches 
of  this  boasted  statesman's  speculations  in  that  line, 
as  profitably  as  the  accounts  which  have  been  pub- 
lished of  the  royal  works  and  fiibrics  in  Spain. 
But  there  are  particulars  in  the  policy  of  Frederic, 
exceeding,  for  absurdity  and  violence,  whatever  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  descriptions  of  Spanish  polir 
tical  economy.  We  have  only  toom  for  running 
over  a  few  detached  examples. — When  a  china 
manu&ctory  was  to  be  set  a-golng  at  Berlin  on 
the  royal  account,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
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begin  by  forcing  a  market  for  the  wares.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Jews,  who  cannot  marry  without  the 
royal  permission,  were  obliged  to  pay  for  their 
licences  by  purchasing  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
king's  cups  and  saucers  at  a  fixed  price. — The  in- 
troduction of  the  silk  culture  was  a  favourite 
scheme  with  Frederic^  and  to  make  silk- worms 
spin  and  mulberry-trees  grow  in  the  Prussian  sands, 
no  expense  must  be  spared.  Vast  houses  and  ma- 
nufactories were  built  for  such  as  chose  to  engage 
in  the  speculation ;  a  direct  premium  was  granted 
on  the  exportation  of  silk  6tu£& ;  and  medals  were 
awarded  to  the  workmen  who  produced  above  five 
pounds  of  the  article  in  a  year.  But  nature  is  very 
powerful,  even  among  Prussian  grenadiers.  In 
the  lists  of  exports  we  find  no  mention  made  of 
silk,  while  it  forms  a  considerable  and  a  regpular 
branch  of  the  goods  imported. — The  settlement  of 
colonists  in  waste  lands  was  another  object  of  emi- 
nent attention  and  proportionate  expense.  Foreign 
families  were  enticed  and  transported  by  the  crimps 
whom  he  employed  all  over  Europe  for  recruiting 
his  forces ;  they  received  grants  of  land ;  were  pro- 
vided with  houses,  implements,  and  live-stock,  and 
furnished  with  subsistence,  until  their  farms  be- 
came sufficiently  productive  to  support  them.  Fre- 
deric called  this  supplying  the  blanks  which  war 
made  in  his  population. — ^His  rage  for  encouraging 
the  introduction  of  new  speculations  was  quite 
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ungovernable.  No  sooner  did  his  emissaries  in- 
form him  of  any  ingenious  manu&cturer  or  me- 
chanic, in  France  or  elsewhere,  than  he  bribed 
him  to  settle  in  Berlin,  by  the  most  extravagant 
terms.  When  he  found  the  success  of  the  project 
too  slow,  or  its  gains,  from  the  necessity  of  circum- 
stances, fell  short  of  expectation,  he  had  only  one 
way  of  getting  out  of  the  scrape;  he  broke  his 
bargain  with  the  undertaker,  and  generally  sent 
him  to  a  fortress ;  in  the  course  of  which  transac- 
tion, it  always  happened  that  somebody  interfered, 
under  the  character  of  a  minister,  a  &vourite,  &c., 
to  pillage  both  parties.  Experience  never  seemed 
to  correct  this  propensity.  It  was  at  an  advanced 
period  of  his  reign  that  he  sent  orders  to  his  am- 
bassadors to  find  him  a  general  projector — a  man 
who  might  be  employed  wholly  in  fencying  new 
schemes,  and  discussing  those  which  should  be 
submitted  to  him.  Such  a  one  was  accordingly 
procured,  and  tempted,  by  large  bribes,  to  settle 
at  Potsdam. 

Frederic's  grand  instrument  in  political  economy 
was  the  establishment  of  monopolies.  Whether  an 
art  was  to  be  encouraged,  or  a  public  taste  modi- 
fied, or  a  revenue  gleaned,  or  the  balance  of  trade 
adjusted,  a  monopoly  was  the  expedient.  Thus 
the  exclusive  privilege  was  granted  to  one  femily, 
of  supplying  Berlin  and  Potsdam  with  firewood ; 
the  price  was  instantly  doubled ;  luid  the  king  re- 
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ceived  no  more  than  eight  thousand  a-year  of  the 
•profits.  Well  did  the  celebrated  Helvetius  remark 
of  some  applications  for  such  contracts,  upon  which 
the  king  demanded  his  sentiments,  '^  Sire,  you  need 
not  trouble  yourself  with  reading  them  through ; 
they  all  speak  the  same  language—*  We  beseech 
your  Majesty  to  grant  us  leave  to  rob  your  people 
iff  such  a  sum  ;  in  consideration  of  which  j  we  en- 
gage  to  pay  you  a  certain  share  cf  the  ptUctge*  '* 
Frederic  was  led  to  conceive  that  his  subjects  drank 
too  much  coffee  in  proportion  to  their  means,  and 
ate  too  little  nourishing  food.  The  universal  re- 
medy was  applied ;  and  the  supply  of  all  the  coffee 
used  within  his  dominions  given  exclusively  to  a 
company.  The  price  was  thus,  as  he  had  wished, 
greatly  raised,  and  some  of  the  spoil  shared  with 
his  treasury ;  but  the  taste  of  the  people  remained 
as  determined  in  favour  of  cofiee  as  before,  and  of 
course  was  much  more  detrimental  to  their  living. 
Tobacco,  in  like  manner,  he  subjected  to  a  strict 
monopoly ;  and  when  he  wished  to  have  arms  fur- 
nished very  cheap  to  his  troops,  he  had  again  re- 
course to  his  usual  expedient :  he  conferred  upon 
the  house  of  Daum  and  Splikberg,  armourers,  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  refining  sugar,  on  condition 
that  they  should  sell  him  muskets  and  caps  at  a 
very  low  price.  In  all  his  fiscal  policy,  he  was  an 
anxious  observer  of  the  balance  of  trade,  and  never 
failed  to  cast  a  pensive  eye  upon  the  tables  of  ex- 
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ports  and  imports.  "  Every  year/'  says  one  of  his 
panegyrists,  ^^  did  he  calculate  with  extreme  atten- 
tion the  6ums  which  came  into  his  states,  and  those 
which  went  out ;  and  he  saw,  with  uneasiness,  that 
the  balance  was  not  so  favourable  as  it  ought  to 
be."*  After  all  his  monopolies  and  premiums  for 
the  encouragement  of  production,  he  found,  it 
seems,  that  the  exports  of  his  kingdom  could  not 
be  augmented.  "  Therefore,"  adds  this  author, 
*^  he  had  only  one  resource .  left — ^to  diminish  the 
importation ;"  which  he  accordingly  attempted,  by 
new  monopolies  and  prohibitions. 

It  remains,  before  completing  our  estimate  of 
Frederic's  character,  that  we  should  recollect  his 
public  conduct  in  the  commonwealth  of  Surope, 
where  he  was  bom  to  hold  so  conspicuous  a  station. 
And  here,  while  we  wonder  at  the  abilities  which 
led  him  to  success,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit 
that  they  belonged  to  that  inferior  order  which 
can  brook  an  alliance  with  profligacy  and  entire 
want  of  principle.  The  history  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  indeed,  is  that  of  an  empire  scraped 
together  by  industry,  and  fraud,  and  violence,  from 
neighbouring  states.  By  barter,  and  conquest,  and 
imposture,  its  manifold  districts  have  been  gra« 
dually  brought  under  one  dynasty ;  not  a  patch  of 
the  motley  mass  but  recalls  the  venality  or  weak- 
ness of  the  surrounding  powers,  and  the  unprin- 

*  Thiebault,  iv.  127. 
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cipled  usurpations  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg. 
But  it  was  Frederic  II.  whose  strides,  far  surpass- 
ing those  of  his  ancestors,  raised  his  hmily  to  the 
rank  of  a  primary  power ;  enabled  him  to  baffle 
the  coalition  which  his  ambition  had  raised  against 
him;  and  gave  the  means  of  forming,  himself,  a 
new  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of  whatever 
principles  had  been  held  most  sacred  by  the  poten* 
tates  of  modern  times.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  dis- 
semble with  ourselves,  and  endeavour  to  forget  our 
own  conduct  at  that  fatal  crisis.  We  may  rail  at 
Jacobinism,  and  the  French  Befvolution — ^impute 
to  the  timidity  of  the  other  powers  the  insolent 
dominion  of  Republican  France — and  exhaust  our 
effeminate  licence  of  tongue  upon  the  chief,  who, 
by  wielding  her  destinies,  made  himself  master  of 
half  the  world.  Europe  suffered  by,  and  is  still 
suffering  for  the  partition  of  Poland.  Then  it 
was,  that  public  principles  were  torn  up  and  scat-' 
tered  before  the  usurpers  of  the  day ; — ^then  it  was, 
that  England  and  France  poorly  refused  to  suspend 
their  mutual  animosities,  and  associate  in  support 
of  right,  when  other  states,  forgetting  greatei*  jea»- 
lousies,  were  combined  to  violate  the  law ; — then 
it  was,  that  power  became  the  measure  of  duty — 
that  ambition  learnt  all  the  lessons  which  it  has 
since  been  practising  of  arrondissements,  and  equi- 
valents, and  indemnities— that  an  assurance  of  im- 
punity and  success  was  held  out  to  those  who  might 
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afterwards  abandon  aU  prineiple,  provided  th^ 
wexe  content  with  a  share  of  the  plunder,  and  that 
the  lesson  was  learnt  which  the  settlers  of  £urope 
practised  in  1814  and  1815,  the  lesson  which  they 
again  practised  in  18^9,  of  transferring  from  the 
weak  to  the  strong  whatever  portion  of  territoij 
it  may  please  them  to  take,  without  consulting 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  more  than  the  cattle 
that  drag  the  plough  through  their  fields.  While 
we  look  back  with  detestation,  then,  on  the  con- 
duct of  those  powens  who  perpetrated  the  crime, 
and  most  of  all  on  Frederic  who  contrived  it,  let 
us  also  reflect,  with  shame,  on  the  pusillanimity  of 
those  who  saw^,  yet  helped  not ;  and,  in  justice  to 
the  m^nory  of  a  truly  great  man^  let  us  bear  in 
mind,  that  he  who  afterwards  warned  us  against 
the  usurpations  of  France  at  their  nearer  approach, 
raised  his  vpice  against  the  dereliction  of  principle 
which  paved  the  way  for  them  in  the  Partition  of 
Poland* 

The  details  into  which  we  have  entered,  as  de- 
scriptive of  Fredexic's  character,  may  seem  to  be 
out  of  keeping  in  a  sketch  like  this.  But  the  uni- 
versal belief  of  his  greatness,  and  the  disposition  to 
«xalt  his  merits  because,  of  the  success  which  fol- 
lowed his  ambition,  render  .it  necessary  to  reduce 
those  merits  to  their  true  dimensions,  which  no 
general  description  could  e&ct. 

*  Mr.  Burke. 
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upon  the  whole,  all  well-regulated  minds  will 
turn  from  a  minute  view  of  this  famous  perscmage, 
impressed  with  no  veneration  for  his  character, 
either  as  a  member  of  society,  a  ruler  of  the  people, 
or  a  part  of  the  European  community.  That  he 
possessed  the  talents  of  an  accomplished  warrior 
and  an  el^ant  wit,  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny, 
and  superfluous  to  demonstrate.  He  has  left  us, 
in  his  victories,  and  his  writings,  the  best  proofs ; 
and  all  that  is  preserved  of  ^is  conversation  leads 
to  a  belief  that  it  surpassed  his  more  careful  efibrts. 
He  ranked  unquestionably  in  the  first  class  of 
warriors;  nor  is  it  doubtful  that  the  system  by 
which,  when  carried  to  its  full  extent,  Napoleon's 
victories  were  gained,  had  its  origin  in  the  strategy 
of  Frederic, — the  plan,  namely,  of  rapidly  moving 
vast  masses  of  troops,  and  always  bringing  a  supe- 
rior force  to  bear  upon  the  point  of  attack.  His 
administration,  whether  military  or  civil,  was  sin- 
gularly marked  by  promptitude  and  energy.  Wher- 
ever, active  exertion  was  required,  or  could  secure 
success,  he  was  likely  to  prevail ;  and  as  he  was  in 
all  things  a  master  of  those  inferior  abilities  which 
constitute  what  we  denominate  address,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  he  was  uniformly  fortunate  in  the 
cabinets  of  his  neighbours.  The  encouragements 
which  he  lavished  on  learned  men  were  useful, 
though  not  always  skilfully  bestowed ;  and  in  this, 
as  in  all  the  departments  of  his  government,  we 
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see  him  coDstantly  working  mischief  by  working 
too  much.     His  Academy  was  no  less  under  com- 
mand than  the  best  disciplined  regiment  in   his 
service;   and  did  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  his 
authority  upon  matters  of  scientific  opinion  or  of 
taste  in  the  arts.     His  own  literary  acquirements 
were  limited  to  the  belles  lettres,  and  moral  sciences ; 
even  of  these  he  was  far  from  being  completely 
master.     His  practice,  as  an  administrator,  is  in- 
consistent with  an   extensive  or  sound   political 
knowledge ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  classics 
was  derived  from  French  translations ;  he  knew 
very  little  Latin,  and  no  Greek.'    To  his  sprightli- 
ness  in  society,  and  his  love  of  literary  company, 
80  rare  in  jpriilices,  he  o^es  the  ret>utation  of  a  phi- 
losopher ;  and  to  the  success  of  his  intrigues  and 
his  arms,  the  appellation  of  Great : — a  title  which 
is  the  less  honourable,  that  mankind  have  generally 
agreed  to  bestow  it  upon  those  to  whom  their  gra- 
titude was  least  of  all  due. 


(    191    ) 
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The  nephew  of  Frederic  II.  was  Gustavus  III.  of 
Sweden,  and  he  is  certainly  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  more  distinguished  men  of  his  age.  It  was  the 
saying  of  Frederic,  "  My  nephew  is  an  extraordi- 
nary person ;  he  succeeds  in  all  he  undertakes ;" 
and  considering  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  the 
adverse  circumstances  in  which  some  of  his  enter- 
prises were  attempted,  his  success  amply  justified 
the  panegyric  at  the  time  it  was  pronounced,  and 
before  the  military  disasters  of  his  reign. 

He  was  born  with  great  ambition  to  distinguish 
both  his  country  among  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
himself  among  her  sovereigns.  Inflamed  with  the 
recollection  of  former  Swedish  monarchs,  and  im- 
patient of  the  low  position  to  which  the  ancient 
renown  of  his  country  had  fallen  through  a  suc- 
cession of  feeble  princes,  he  formed  the  project  of 
relieving  the  crown  from  the  trammels  imposed 
upon  it  by  an  overwhelming  aristocracy,  as  the 
only  means  by  which  the  old  glories  of  Sweden 
could  be  revived,  and  the  influence  of  the  Gus- 
tavuses  and  the  Charleses  restored.     The  king  of 
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the  country,  indeed,  when  he  ascended  the  thione 
was  its  sovereign  only  in  name*     He  had  all  the 
responsibility  of  the  government  cast  upon  him; 
he  hsid  all  its  weight  resting  upon  his  shoulders; 
he  had  all  the  odium  of  executing  the  laws  to  sup- 
press sedition,  to  levy  taxes,  to  punish  offenders. 
But  neither  in  making  those  laws  nor  in  guiding 
the  policy  of  the  state,  nor  in  administering  its 
resources,  had  he  any  perceptible  influence  what- 
ever.    The  crown  was  a  mere  pageant  of  state, 
wholly  destitute  of  power,  and  only  supposed  to 
exist  because  the  multitude,  accustomed  to  be  go- 
verned by  kings,  required  acts  of  authority  to  be 
promulged  in  the  royal  name,  and  because  it  was 
convenient  to  have  some  quarter  upon  which  the 
blame  of  all  that  was  unpopular  in  the  conduct  of 
the  government  might  rest.     The  real  power  of 
the  state  was  certainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Aristo- 
cracy, who  ruled  through  the  medium  of  the  States, 
an  assembly  of  nominal  representatives  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  order  of  the  nobles  alone  bore 
sway.     The  Senate  in  feet  governed  the  country. 
In  them  was  vested  almost  all  the  patronage  of  the 
state ;  they  could  compel  meetings  of  the  Diet  at 
any  time ;  they  even  claimed  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  issued  their  orders  to  the  troops  without 
the  king's  consent. 

When  Gustavus  was  abroad  on  his  travels,  being 
th^  about  22  years  of  age,  his  father  died,  and 


jfrom  Paaris,  where  the  intelligence  reached  him,  he 
addressed  a  Declaration  filled  with  the  most  extia- 
vagant  expressions  of  devotion  to  the  constitution, 
zeal  for  the  Hberties  of  his  people,  and  abhorrence 
of  everything  tending  towards  absolute  government, 
or  what  in  Sweden  is  termed  "  Sovereignty ;"  for 
the  Swedes,  like  the  Bomans,  regarded  monarchy, 
except  in  name,  as  equivalent  to  tyranny.  He 
vowed  that  '^  deeming  it  his  chiefest  glory  to  be 
the  first  citizen  of  a  free  state''  he  should  regard 
all  those  ^'  as  his  worst  enemies  who,  being  traitor- 
ous to  the  country,  should  upon  any  pretext  what* 
ever  seek  to  introduce  unlimited  royal  authority 
into  Sweden,"  and  he  reminded  the  States  of  the 
oath  which  he  bad  solemnly  sworn  to  the  oonstitu-> 
tion.  Those  who  read  this  piece  were  struck  with 
the  overdone  expressions  in  which  it  was  couched ; 
and  profound  observers  did  not  hesitate  to  draw 
conclusions  wholly  un&vourable  to  the  sincerity 
of  the  royal  author.  On  his  anival  in  Sweden, 
whither  he  was  in  little  haste  to  return,  he  renewed 
the  same  vows  of  fealty  to  the  existing  constitution ; 
signed  the  articles  of  the  Cs^pitulation  tendered  by 
the  States  in  the  usual  form,  articles  which  left 
him  the  name  of  king  and  the  shadow  of  royal 
authority ;  absolved  the  States  and  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance  should  he  depart  firom  his 
engagements,  and  menaced  with  his  '^  utmost  wrs^h 
all  who  should  dare  to  propose  a  single  degree  of 
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addition  to  the  present  power  or  splendour  of  the 
crown.''  At  his  Coronation,  which  was  postponed 
to  the  next  year,  he  volunteered  an  additional  dis- 
play of  gratuitous  hypocrisy  and  fraud,  when,  hav- 
ing taken  the  oaths  to  the  constitution,  he  ex- 
claimed ^'  Unhappy  the  king  who  wants  the  tie  of 
oaths  to  secure  himself  on  the  throne,  and,  unable 
to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  is  forced  to 
rule  by  legal  constraint  I" 

Thus  did  this  accomplished  dissembler  contrive, 
for  above  a  year  and  a  half,  to  keep  up  the  appear- 
ance of  a  constitutional  king,  while  in  all  his  works 
and  actions  he  affected  the  republican,  and  even 
overdid  the  part.  At  length  his  preparations  being 
completed,  he  cast  the  mask  away,  excited  an  in- 
surrection of  troops  in  two  distant  fortresses  to 
distract  the  senate's  attention,  and  having  gained 
over  the  r^ments  in  the  capital,  secured  the  per- 
sons of  the  senators,  assembled  the  other  Estates  in 
a  hall  surrounded  with  soldiery,  and  against  which 
guns  were  planted  and  men  stationed  with  lighted 
matches,  while  he  dictated  a  new  constitution, 
vesting  absolute  power  in  the  crown,  and  annihi- 
lating the  influence  of  both  the  nobility  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  This  outri^eous  act 
of  combined  treachery  and  violence  he  concluded 
as  he  had  begun  with  the  mockery  of  oaths,  and 
the  most  extravagant  cant  of  piety.  He  swore  to 
^         the  new  constitution ;  he  invoked  the  Divine  bless- 
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ings  on  it  in  an  hypocritical  prayer ;  and  he  ended 
by  ordering  all  present  to  sing  a  psalm,  of  which 
he  gave  out  the  first  ,line  and  led  the  air.  Ger> 
tainly  so  gross  an  instance  of  sustained  falsehood 
and  fraud,  in  all  its  departments,  was  never  either 
before  or  since  exhibited  by  any  even  of  the  royal 
hypocrites  who  have  at  various  times  encroached^ 
by  strati^m  and  by  perjury,  upon  the  liberties  of 
mankind. 

It  is  fit  that  the  history  of  this  transaction  should 
be  set  forth  in  its  own  hateful  colours,  because  it 
both  was  at  the  time,  and  has  been  since,  made  the 
subject  of  great  panegyric  among  the  admirers  of 
successful  crime.     Mankind  will  never  be  without 
oppressors  as  long  as  they  act  against  their  own 
best  interests  by  conspiring  against  those  of  virtue, 
and  make  impostors  of  statesmen  and  tyrants  of 
princes  by  transferring  to  success  the  praise  that 
should  be  reserved  for  virtue,  venerating  fortune 
rather  than  prudence,  and  defrauding  the  wise  and 
the  good  of  their  just  applause,  or  suffering  it  to 
be  shared  with  the  profligate  and  the  daring.    A 
premium  is  thus  held  out  for  unscrupulous  violence 
and  unprincipled  fraud,  when  the  Miure  of  the 
worst  and  the  best  designs  is' alone  and   alike 
condemned,  and  the  means  by  which  success  is 
achieved  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  £ilse  lustre  that 
surrounds  it.    . 

But  tried  by  a  far  lower  standard  than  that  of 
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pabliB  ^toe^  Uit  odndiiet.of  -Gktsiayus-  txmw^eaidj 
IkiiSi  K  nethiag  eould  moro  beiiay  a.  base  diftpgsi- 
tion  than  im  eammmm/^  liypooxi^^  no  iioliuQi; 
cmhi  more  sheir  a  palliy  mini  .tlum  tbe^piaetitiiig 
Ua  fimudalQiit  pretences  wbea  ih&y  were  w1iq% 
uaiiecessary  lor  kis  purpose*  He  nuglit  bave  plotled 
the  OYorthiow  of  the>ooB0iihttion  jo^-aa  safely  and 
with  quite  as  muohchaaiee  pf  «ufioess  had  he  ae- 
cepted  the  ednstitutlon  in  the  ordinaxy  yrsof,  and 
^gned  the  usual Oapitiiilatki»asa matto^ of  oQusBe. 
No  oiie  objected  to  his^tle;  while  h]&£i4her  yet 
lived  he  had  faeej^  aoknowledged  the  next  heir; 
his  suecession  was  eettain  on  -his  ^^her's  death; 
and  if  any  thing  could  hftYe'<lire«cted  so^cioa  to 
hi»  hidden  dengns  it  was  the  pains  he  toc^,  by  his 
extravagimt  pro&ssionB  of  'eealous  devotion  to  li- 
b^ty^  to  show  tiiat  he  was  j^bttin^  against  her. 
Me  had  nothli]^  to  do  but  to  plan  his  operations  in 
secret,  and  in  seciret  to  obtain  the.  support  of  die 
&ur  or  five  reghaaents  by  which  he  eiected  his 
purpose.  All  lus  vile  canting,  both  in  the  dedarsr 
tion  from  Paris,  and.  in  the  speech  on  swearing 
to  the  ccmstitution^  was  utterly  useless;  it  only 
showed  a  petty  understanding  as  well  as  a  CQirupt 
heart* 

Truly  he  was  a  proftigate  man  in  eveiy  sense  of 
tlie  word.  He  delighted  in  cunning  for  cunning^s 
sake.  He  preferred  accomplishing  his  ^nds  by 
trick,  and  the  more  tricky  aiqr  course  was,  the 
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more  dexieroos  he  thougkt  his  pursuit  of  it,  and 
the  better  ^he  Hked  it.     His  abilities  were  unques- 
tionable, but  -they  were  on  a  paltry  scale  ;  his  re-> 
solution  was  undoubted,  but  he  was  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances which  enabled  him  to  avoid  running 
any  great  risks ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  unwieldy 
than  a  Senate  of  sixty  or  seventy  persons  as  direct- 
ing a  military  force;    and  the  mob  was  for  him 
and  against  them.     That  he  showed  great  coolness* 
through  the  whole  aflliir'is  not  denied.     He  quietly 
effected  ^he  Hevolutien  on  the  21st  of  August,  and 
vetired  to  a  eountyy  seat  twenty  -miles  from  Stock- 
holm, Ekolsund,  afterwards  the  property  of  a  Scotch 
gentleman,  named  Seton,  whom  he  ennobled.    We 
have  -teen  ^here  a  line  or  two  written  by  him  on 
the  window-shutter,  with 'the  above  date,  and  pur- 
porting that,  '^  On  this  day  he  had  come  there  after 
the  Revolution."    'When  the  supreme  power  was* 
lodged  in  his  own  hands,  although  he  maintained 
it  without  even  a  struggle,  and  afterwards  still 
further- Intended  it  by  a  second  breach  of  the  con- 
stitution (which  in  51772  he  had  as  solemnly  sworn 
to  maintain,  as  he  had  the  one  which  he  then  over- 
threw), yet  there  was  nothing  enlarged  or  success- 
ful in  his  administration  of  public  affairs,  nothing' 
in  his  polioy -which  showed  an  ^enlightened  or  wdl- 
iifformed  any  more  ^han  a  liberal  mind.     Support- 
ing an  Sast  India  'Company,  and  prohibiting  the 
use  of  eo^BC  under  sev^e  penalties  to  encourage 
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pirfj|tflC|t,tfi^Hii«^iHftiiQH :j«fi  $.ifV,ery>tednsplr«b  fwnpi 
c^r^  i}V'fiiif^,vtti^  gir^Uta^/.ff^aQb  «jfi(iil»iigeiiiasi:for 
>£)Cpi^m^rin9^A^¥0n[i6|)t^)  wilSe^'%  ibaaiiiiiitttaryi 
vex^iifeadiit^ri^,  aa4>  Mis.  fr^))dftileKiht^mf)i9Ting>firet ;  wkM 
4iQ  poii^/Wd<>Af)l9rw4fdftfrHh  tloe  fpapeirtciivrieiicy)/ 

^^^,t}^iim»>iil^^^M^'^efi&'ai  iHa0idta>Yii5c6tin^' 
Qf,,ne|B«lj?  50.ip#ftj3^tbel^i:|^anUfirte4)aok<paper 

61:^4  supjd  J9^ft,pMi<i^i^r,)$()isa^ndal<:its  that  ithelhistdlT^- 

.^S^}wlipJw.J9Mt'ibif  i^t^^Ufcb^  tor^b^Q^M  and/ 
tbw  g»!Vft,Ppti.  (TliftiBfii»ki(h»v<pgt»fdeltoteft  itifo* 
d^f^.^f^a^irW^^  &d$arrr4iiii,  ftb^ju^i  iiiipdverifeiiedip 

£09)^i^r^}|]firiQ:^^l^;  4ApKlgh^'^  ab  .^tJior;  ^re3|]ee&^'> 

pFft^ig^  Qf;M«tiP§rw>« ;  ffeiil-owlilitde  ateasaribgj^his  I 
<d^^jg;ns)^b]^jii£hii;ri^a£(j^^^  oi^if^iilttfor.liiBnae)^;; 
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the  fame  of!  a>  <Gdn9idi3f^Vfo»  ifvairier  ;^  etnd' «o  Tiifli^ 
eqnial  to'.fgnii^eat*an^  llappy'anid' wi^U-dbtisM^fredi 
coitibtnatiqns^ithlit  he*  tley^^&A  'b^Otfd '  daHtig" 
andibnilliatBit  '^ilunsib;'  'Th^^absjMHy^'ii^tH;^^  i^f 

heeiii'pnii  ant^njl  tc  b5^4[hcl'B«votUtioily<evernftet 
17.7;2-  GaJdi0DEne'iPffeu»''p)6Ui»gitd  tfegtBi^tr-^h^  ai^6«h^' 
dantvojrito;obtanv  byi^ii^^lstin^lli^i^'tiM^ptit^ 

sTFa^tpVevKlSw^ishiafak^l  '<i  D^r^hii^  U^tti^^' 

a^ii]giith«hi^:to  «lMii^vi|&«idJk)1l»^f)yot)«ksitk'he  was- 
deaf^.qcein^  thvott9h'>4ai€^t)¥ed«lol^^i^^(l¥tieti'Mh& 
Mr4ni|(](«Ita»'«i'iwvf9ig'k4^  hittt^  ihtr^H  ^Y«9tlMiH>f 'I>eii>^ 

^i^kitheUislaiidi^  ISMdi^j^ki6(  mkdk^iki^et^Ahht 

strtogile  ^hiiqJf;  ilpdl^^  Ahetef^eeiU  tbe 'l^tle  (foUb« 
tharf:  siie|Oniy:^fhed"(»»dm\r<llinilf^iRtdG^^naf^  by 
obtfakiing/hisiiedAmi^^i^ftt^^lli^^Vitegbt  'b^i^y  )^i>M 
toDenm^rk^  and  jbikl  \i«ilhf<behtki'<#£fdftbykig  Mm: 

proflj^sttf/  Sswidr^i^«iks '  ^M€)r<^'(  Witb  '^^h'  other '  Imd' ' 
become  as  u»i^^vii%it2{^>  ^066]b]^,'>%ihd ><b«  fbund' 
Bosaiaiteii|ga^(«)ta  the  ^i^^  TiMrk^^iir  a  V^ 
difllei4t'»Tvasr&]«,  >he^4ei2b4^<tterOpp6i>tui]^%  of  tit^ 
tack>B.g«^eiV'andi£aMed^'iik  a  Aee(^*up  t%e  gulf  bf- 
Flnlapd^:«ot.  «i  i^^ikreiA^  '  ¥et^n\mrgh'  by  hii 
appvoaeh.^  i IRha^fnft  'ojp€Mliiofl9  w^re^^-siKJced^fei, 
though.  otiJ^a  smafl.  scale,  Audrin  a  degtiee  faf  ih>m 
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deoiuve,  A  hailtle.w^  j^hea  foqght  in  circum- 
stances so  advj^rse,  toi  any^sueh  operation,  .that  it 
seemed  as  muqh  conlirai^y.to  nattire  in  a  physical  as 
in  a  moral  view,;  for  the  channel  was  narrow, 
studded  with  islands,  br<»ken  with  rocks-  at  every 
step,  and  defying  all  nautical  skill  to  steer  tlirough 
unless  with  £|.vourin^  weather,  and  without  any 
other  occupation  thaQ..th^t  of  seamanship.  Yet 
here  did  the  h9Sti}e  fleets  engs^ge  for  .many  hoius, 
with  immense,  slaughter  on.  both  sides,  and  so 
balanced  a  .result|,  that  each  claimed  tfae  victory. 
The  Russians,  howevdr^  being  greatly  superior  in 
numbesS)  ki^t^the  sea.  aflerwaxd%  and  the  Swedes 
retreated.  An  Qpppsition  An  ithe^  Senate  interposed 
new  obstacles  to  Qustfkvus's.prpjeci^and  he  treatefl 
this  with  his  wonted  vigour.  Appealing  for  supr 
port  to  the  other  orders^and  then  surrounding  .that 
refractory  and  disaffected  body  with  troops  on 
whose  fidelity  he  could  '€ly>  be  arrestfBd  five  and 
thirty  of  them,  i^nd.abolislied  the  Senate  by  a  sud- 
den change  of  his  own  constitution,  and  a  new 
violation  of  his  most  solemn  engagements.  His 
next  campaign  was  thus  freed  from  political  em« 
barrassment,  b.lit  it  was  throughout  disastrous. 
Defeated  fay;  .«ea>  on  -shope  he  was  still  more  un- 
fortunate,; his  airni^,  oi9Skj;erB  as  well  as  men,  re- 
fused to  obey  him;  and  he  was  reduced  to  the 
deplorable  e;»pfdieBt,'easily  suggested  by  the  rooted 
^Isenen  of  his  nati^^,  of  amusing  the  people  with 


I  (/  ■'.,  I  1  ,•  « .' 
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fictitious  accounts  of  Ms  proceedftigs  j  but  hrs  fic- 
ttons  weire  ^b  clumsy,  that" their  sfetf-cbntradictions 
betrayed  thelt  origin,  antf  the  honest  Prince  of 
Nassau  was'  induced  to  complain 't6tmAYty  6f  such 
k  proceeding,  bliintty  And'  Inedfectually  reminding 
the  monarch  that  such  gross'  and  apparent  felse- 
hoods  were  Wholly  unw'^rmya  inati  who  was  always 
desirous  of  playing  the  Warrior  arid  the  liero. 
'  In  these  disastrous  Scenes,  from  the  cbrise^uehces 
of  which  Sweden  d5d  not  recover  for  many  years, 
and  the  eflfects  of  which  long  survived' thieir  author, 
it  is  admitted  6n  vJl  hands  tha^  his  abilities  were 
advantageously  shown,  but  above  all,  that  his  cou- 
I'age  was  'uTiiformly'disjilayed''iH  aii  emineiit  degree. 
It  is  doubtfiii  if  any  capacity  couM'  have  made  xip 
for  the  vast  disparity  of  strength  between'  the  two 
parties  who  were  thus  tna^hed  in  such  unequal 
combat;  but  he  often  siicceed6d  where  an  ordinary 
6ian  would  never  have  ventuired' ;  Wnd  although  he 
Coiild  not  be  said  to  display 'first-rate  talents  for 
war,  he  yet  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
part  he  played  in  its  operations. ' 

In  private  life  his  profligacy  iras  of  the  grossest 
description;  and  with  the  kme  prep6sterous  folly 
which  made  him  prefer  the  most  Crooked  paths  in 
order  to  show  his  cunning,  he  thought  that  his 
grand  object  of  civilising  his  dbmihions  could  be 
accomplished  by  patroiiisiilg  the  '  introduction  of 
jforeign  vices  from  oth^r  climates  among  the  hardy 
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and)  sbben  tcbtklitii  of  > tbe iNdtlih.  t   JSL^  i^^s,  hchv"- 
bsdr^>d'pdliron'^'  *the  lifihe 'turts!  i  'gruailjr  iiiiptbved 

exQttllflnt  art&its^  bf  < > wii<»n  fSer^el/  '^^h^' <  Msiidp^r, 
was  the  most  emkMinlt^  r  n-to-'  n-» . «  ♦■!  Li-'   /'•."•  .- 

b.Hi9pi0rsbnidjieoOin|iIishiii^»t^weT«  CMWsideiiible; 
hteiinfetmaticn'iwad  mndi^abovld  timt  iof 'bidinn^i^ 
^ihces  i/'kndi  thougb(b0(<nett$iiiatteitfpt^!6b  vMich 
ks'^s-uaieklaffiPhbsi^  ftor^iposflQssttdi'equally'the 
superfloiaH//  kindiiofi  leaatvtng<i  wtiMii'that  priHce 
fvidedi  hikaelfi'^^dnvifhe  >oeitaiii}j>^r«^'<a''gr^t 
d^aitbettor^  v^^i^heriekiTibacUjfj'iiJiui^fObat&ly  \('ab 
'Moi  really)  bis /Ifi&HiMf''^^  IMem^  lioidt'of  ^\r. 
HUi  mainnef 9-  ahd-address  V  ebb>  lextt^^l^^engsl^^, 
&fid  )he  w«B>  g]featiy><4jl^ve(ti)e  lolly  c^f  Ending' on 
thel  dlgiiitf>of  bistgeatimi,  ^)'hls»lit]f«ii(i;  Ilt^i^i^ 
^bldy  FreOeiidj'diwigrs'did^Miilo!,'  will^  -ettodgh 
id  i^ass  i&rtVi^fffitWiXxton^  Mngi,  i»ik  AlWA^^  r^dy 
ctougllKHtopbe  A>vkin^>aino{ig  ^it^^-Bd  l%alt'^vhl»& 
the  wh  ^ab.bbat6nilin''iyT'arg«meiH?,<'he  »^%ft^^ 
iJB^be  kitegf  to^hds^asiislainoe.  iGiistdVu^,  tli6ugh'a 
{for  iniertoir  pei^oniil  other  iiei8pcK^t9,>'ira^  gj'catly 
abd^re'  siaidh  'inesui  viatrity  aB'<ikis;''evdf'^lKJU»ed"s^ 
(£61ent -oDtifi^iecieeiijin  his  o^iutresodrc^'to'iii^^his 
company  'vpoii i  eqbal ;.>  tbrmi^  V  '  ^^^  ^  ^hiofirmg '  >oivce 
Ibftgwn  th^  :di80(os^iQai  Ii7^-a(tehtiii^'it}iem  t^i'the 
'  siiiiid'  footing:  withi  himserH;'  scorned  ■ '  to  'Ohan^^  'his 
ground  or  his  cha»ddter^'aAd  =  si(bstitute  authority 


^?, !  iar^ijm^l  or,  ifovjV^psttie^^t  titi  M^ifil  the'  Kibsditv^^ 

^^nj ,  mimh J ;of .  aU [  ithq  ■  priaelBs  t«f  Ma  •tiaiie^'l'^  tMt 
.Qy^avuSi/ JII>;  iW^ t  jftlmost^'^thiel  lonlyi- ene  o£  them 
^\y^bO|:woiild.^liav&vbe^  areekon<Kl  »i€3jenneriii]ian'iii 
gociety  had  he  beea  born  a  siibjedLi'  •  •  ".n  *  "'  -i" 
•  , :  X)^  iMa^^  <9pirit  iwhkth^  ihf  •  i  showddi  < i]i'ft]!i{&'  ifiMd^ 
^n<] I  Jp. , hl^'  .pdUttca^  (ixleaenrei^  he^i^kyed  ick^ua^- 
J(i);tti(e.¥a):iQq9iiatteiQpts»(anadelqpoili  hfisfJi^ « 'Tlif 
.^t«efi{a(te  f^nd.  .sEUist^iuifiS'iofi  SfiQekh(kliiL  hLvBi .  seinenil 
.^^((Ud|]^  imiruvM^Ur  pii^eaervfid  ih»thflm^  wikioh  rwfve 
^^a^Bd  ^at  Jila  per$Qi)itft}id  infngrtii^idaftbd^idldi  lioevsf 
4^^  )iii^.  pyQs^oiQ^ .  «£  )]»findy lof  >  Jet i  tbs  attem^t^lis 
I^nf^wn^wbioh  by/;ao9^iejexitir»»it<iitiAiy^^a^  ha* 

^&i,)ed^  Ai;I$fitrbQ  f(^l')hy.m»r«lutoi^m*skhaa[idu  i:  Fblr 
,4Qin(^;  i  my^e^iHit  ^eaaon^  / £^paiteii%?  iHioo»iie(it0d 
.y^\th  politicaliiiiQkftltei^,  (fm-/offieet  'aamed  uAlnkjeh- 
^t]iQ9i93^  noit'lu  oo]i>te>joi^  t;(»hneci«dmith'£h0  iJ^obiHtPf], 

',gi;^»nd,  ,<>f  <qu4rriBlr  appftrent^yi^JK^as  'p^rsdnalU'  dflf^ 
ift^eiit^a^ecQUiiti^i  i^iCtiPftei-.iniQtendiflereditable  iof  the 
n^02i)a<r:qh  than;0th€&'s,.areigiveaio€iit/;;  bisiiiotbio^ 
h^^  beeia  ascertaipad  <mI«ufficl6nir>e|V]^ehoi^;'  antt 
4be^e,are,:subj^t§^ii<poffc  yulaoh  »0)iipuhUa<  &»li^ 
Mryed .  by  colleetang-ioffT pre9eiiviiig.>ffiOfl^tor€C(i  il5tx 
;  d)Well  .id^oB;  ithtoL' .  ra4:herrdegi'Adp9  lasl^sry  inta  sgo9- 
-aipiog  Qor  iiie^Ji^rm^i  a|id  neiiilier^plailisTiBiifiiftls 
/■tdoli^ieS) :  ^ps!  r  htipgi  xis-toHvsighl  idore  auidttarately i  the 
-i ;. 'v'iiTi..;    )j>;:"t-<^iSi^iKohiertJliiatDii;) --iJ   •(«>   ').i..  ••_ 
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jwMitB'of  tlwircandiietiuif'inote'tfaaitito  aaamtua 

))0  iuniinpoitenb  ktisom  tDt^taMbmif^f  'the  r^iatdeie 
.1iNdue',Qf  Uioee  giftapw^bii  (liieytfifiy  wont'ittos^  to 
priza,  and  the  tedeDtv^irintk^tiiey  ate  fbnclesl  of 
eultivatiiig. '  A^ ^uaelui' unoraii  mwp vikwibe'dniwii 
fioepi  tk«i)taleof  iM  aaiiiy*^e'<eiidC]iwttitfifts  being 
tiiQiywQi  awajy  and-  failiagiio  eitfiii«Bt«ndariiig'  rft- 
'B«wa^  nuariely  baaise' thaf)  i««m'uii0»nMk!t««l  #ilii 
;  good  ^liadplet^  and  uaaooonipaiiiQd  *  by*  i%ht  fed- 
wgfi*  The  qualHiqs  «BiHc]i'>fa^'po»^^ied^  op  »fi- 
|pro¥ed,ior  aoqinrod^weretdicMe  itH»ti«ttidulaledi^ 
.atijlca  the  wi^aa,  attd(>toijg«iii'ilihe'<applaiX8«<of  iiie 
^larefle^ng  ADvdtikidd.  B«a/ve^  det^nndaed^glft^ 
aa  weU  wkh  po3iticai  eoatag^'  ati-witii  pteitsotiai 
jv^uzv  qaiok  o£  afipr^wnaony  oapablo' oi1•appB- 
<mtionypadent.  ofi  fatigwa^  nif^Unf^^ 
aabgeot^,  el^ant^  Ih^ly^i  aad^ngwoabfa^  imsooaatif, 
nibble),  relyia^  on  Jiia^  Meiita  an  ooBimBBlaou,  and 
pYavbaaurlng  wxtkius  -lahk  inone  IhaO  appraaafacd 
biai-«r*wbo  80  wall  fitted- to>wintsalL  heart%i£coiii- 
«ioa  popttktnty  wece  lii^oli^aot^  or^to  gaioi  lasting 
r  £uiia  if  Jmb  had.  cho6en'^to>  biuld  upon  >Auoh  foonda^ 
^Uoinsi  a  .superatiuiitinvi  of^  gl^viou^'deuda  ?  * Bai  liot 
content  .mkh^  hang'  pructent .  and :  politicv  he  ^oiittt 
aiOBeot^Jio  power  o£  bekig  able  !»  deoiav«e^all  maa- 
^kind  {wise  only  by<<bdilv«i,'be<  awBt*  miBtitke  lea- 
ning for  sagacity ;  jpcrvMted  in  hu  taste  by  vanity, 


he  mmt  pirefer  outwtltkigm6n.by  tsiek^r^  to  cmfi* 
conuDg  them  by  solid  reason  or  by  fak  designs:; 
pFq)06t6roiii8ly  thanking  .that  the  gvcater  the  trea- 
chery the  deeper  the  palicyy  he  must' -ovei^i^  all 
his  fieheme^witii  supevfluou^  hypomsy  and  dissi- 
•mulfttion.     Even- his  €»urag6  availed  InmHttte; 
, because  lQ€>king  only  to:  (the  owteide  of  'things,  atid 
provident  only  for  the  fimt  atep^  'he  ne^er  p$i^ 
&ufidly  foimedhiis  plaiia^:  nor   ever  thou^t^>ef 
Buking  his  i»easuziefr.  t®  hisimesna.     Thus  in'^var 
he  left  the  repuiukion  >oiiiy.of  ;&ilfise»]id  deitet; 
nor  did  theiame  which  hie  Acquirtel  by  his  suoces»* 
&il  politieal  jnp¥eiBeiBi».- ioag  •outlive  him)  whili 
xnen  sawito  haw  litdeaoeokmt  he  was  oapahtle^f 
.turning  the;  tpon^r.  iwMch  he  had 'been  foriu»aite 
•enough  i&  obtain  by.hia  hold  and  (managing  spii^. 
FiQar  many  yeaiK  men  obaHfriiiig  the  eontisastj^w&idi 
ihe  piieseiitisd  tto-oth^  priatoea  Aa  bis  personal  :de- 
meanoui;^  and  dazzled  unith  the;  anoeefis  of  his  /poii^ 
tieaL  entefptriseS)  lavished  iheir   admiration  u|]^ 
him  with  little  stint^andless  reflection  f  nor  wonM 
they,  had  his  dominions  been  nibre  extesisifve,  afvd 
ihis  actions  performed  on. a  'less  confined  theattf^, 
-have  hesitated  in  bestowing  upon  him  the  title  <^f 
.< '  Great,"  with  i  which  they  are  wont  to  reward  thtir 
worst  enemies  for  their  wonM:  misdeeds,  and-  to 
seduce  sovereigns  into  the  paths  of  •  tyraxfny  dUd 
war.     But: he  outlived  thefamewhieh  he  bad  early 
acquired*     To  his  viotories  over  thearistoofacy  at 

k3 
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home  succeeded  his  defeats  by  the  enemy  abroad. 
It  was  discovered  that  a  prince  may  be  more  clever 
and  accomplished  than  others,  without  being  more 
usefu^rtOfh{s4)fp{|lej(;pr)9foip'p^pal^e  gf  j^erform- 
ing  great  actions  ;  and  the  wide  difference  between 
genius  and  ability  was  never- more  marked  than  in 
him.  By  degrees  the  eyes  even  of  his  contempo- 
%«^s^vfei^^o^*^ile*WiHd  'tiHifttf  f^aha  thhn  ihe'yik 
'^  8^  irekcH^^.'^f^^^mict^  iM-id-'Wi  tfntfatiWl 
^i^fe  tb-fexCil,  bliattife'jk^^lifi^feful^td'ril^A  df  sbiiifl 
•^Whiijilds  '^  K«'tJk^<^(fetyt^Vi^^'feliifeh'ft^  mii*  MM 
dfetlhctibtf '\*i^^a&!?u^l"  t6^^mfetf  ^df '  cbfi^eet  ■■  ta*te 


VeWaitt'd  'cdrisffikoiiii ''^dit^'W ' i^pl  6tHd«»ihtb 
'Hy  cr6ok:ea''jlaVh&  y  Uhii'thfe  f^^lte<^i6h^ Wdeitftfeti 
' ^itii  1iis  stbtyV' WfciW  f hfey^'  iri«^  6oiittedpt^ ^upHa 
'M  'name,  ai'e'^drflf -ftt^^'^WWi  Ixkri'^tf^iB^^tBe 
•yfiiinfe  that  'attfendfe  16k'^pfo#ttkMiic«'  aild  priri^. 
**tftityf'ia^6totii'*''''''*''^^  '^''^  '^''^""   :-'iii.ii.H''  T.'  t'..i-ir 

hid  ,hrj/'.»  oJ  i('»;J.ujjji;  /ill  //    ^  H(»j  tjj'» ,  ,iii»  •'>*■>  i-m:  •;  lm, 
Oil'    ilJ'//    ,   /lul'^     /lj;tilii!i  *}<>    '^/ol    oj    i)-.;    h  0-.     t-i,' 

-'{ill    -/i;'  ^,i;j>ji  ii/t  /d  ;)fnj/t  .-J'? if •}>■>»!  1)1   ''n'^v.  •if-'ih-ir 
<-'H  .  .  r--.;!  ■  )    Jt;iir     j-  '.(jJ,)    >..ijr,(rir^     <-•}(     J,     i\;  .J    ■':;._.[ii/ 


-'"•■"'^•H'te  ■'{iS'M'P;e'KO<R'''J'0'S'^SptI:'  '^" 

J    «•,/']>([  -.'"'tl-  "■♦ii;!     <,!.['/  '..it   l>.iij    ;  HiKiflMj.    I,;-;;-    «,;nr 

vision  of  cunning  which  the  deceitful^  ^^igp^ji^gce 
of  courts  renders  almost  necessary  as  a  protection 
against  circumvention ;  with  ambition  to  excel,  but 
not  confined  to  love  of  military  glory ;  with  no 
particular  wisklo  exalt  his_o_wiL  authority,  nor  any 
indisposition  to  acquire  fame  by  extending  the  hap- 
piness of  his  people — although  presenting  to  the 
vulgar  gaze  a  less  striking  object  than  Gustavus, 
he  was  in  all  important  particulars  a  far  more  con- 
siderable person,  and  wanted  but  little  from  nature, 
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thougli  certainly  imieh  frcMoaifoFtuBe,  to  htrrd  left 
behind  him  a  great  and  lasting  Teputation.     That 
which  he  did  want  was,  howerer,  sufficient  to- de- 
stroy all  chao/ce  of  arenJdsing  ao  eminent  aaatSon 
among  the  HgKts  of  the  woiM :  for  his  judgment 
was  defective ;    he  was  mtma  restless  than  pevse^. 
vering ;  and  though  xloK.  at  all  wanting  in  peweift^ 
ef  labour,  yet  he  oflen  thought  of  royal  roads  io 
his  object)  and  leaving  those  steep  and  oircuitxNis' 
routes  which  nature  has  ibrmed  along-  the  ascents^ 
would   fall  into  what  has  been  termed  by  Lbrd 
Bacon  the  paradox  of  power*— desiring*  to  attuh' 
the  end  without  submitting  to  use  the  Hxeans.  Sno- 
cess  in  such  circumstances  was  hop^ess ;  and  aeei^ 
dent  contributed  largely  tomnltiply  and  exaggeiute 
his  failures,  insomuch  that  the  unhappy  monarch 
on  his  death-bed  exclaimed  in  the  aaguisb  of  hi^ 
spirit,   that   his  epitapb  jsfaould  be-^^^fiere  iiet' 
Joseph,  who  was  unsuccessful  m  all  has   under^i 
takiugs."    Men  looking  to  the  event,  rated  kim  very 
iar  below  his  real  value,  and  gave  him  eredit  l«r 
none  of  the  abilities  and  flew  of  thevirtaes'  wMbh 
he  really  possessed.    iN<<^hing  can  be  more  uiv|im^- 
more  foolish  in  itself  or  more  mischievous  in. its  > 
consequences,  than  the  almost  univerFal  detenni** ' 
nation  of  the  world  to  reckon  notfaifig  in  a  pranbe'; 
of  any  value  but  brilliant  talents,  and  taaceoont 
worth  of  little  avail  in  that  station  is  which  it  is 
of  the  most  incalculable  importance.     Nay,  let  a 


i^yal  life  be  efW»^so>tiw»ehidi6figi«iTed  #ith  erime',  if 
it  buve  mdim^  meaai,  tliaC?  lis,  if  its  \iteA  hii  all 
on  a  greafc  sisale,  and"est)ecite]ly'if'it  l>e  covered' 
with  military  «uocessee,  - 'little  *  of  tlife  teprobatio'h 
tiue  to  its -demefits  #iH'  be  expressed,  as  if  the 
gfreatestof^publidenormiHafes^'tfle  excesses  of  £^mbi- 
tioByeiSeeted  a  ootnipDsitlori!  for' the  worst  priva'Ce 
fMtei  Bvett  our  Jiatnei^'I.  ifethe  dbject- of  C6n- 
teiBptr  Hot  do=m«HBh  for-  tHe  vile  life  he  led  a^fbr 
hia  want  of  spirH  attd^ideficifeney  in  warfilce  Sictcfttt^ 
prlbhineirts  ;•  »andy  if -theonly  ortfe  of  his  JFailfngs 
wSichwas  heneficfel  to  hissiftyjeet!^  had  nol  existed' 
in  Itis  efaftTtteter,  \m  liaiMe  VvouMhave  descended 
toi^us  WM  gendral  rei^cl  aiVttbng  iSle  Harries  and 
tbeEdwardsoif  an  dirlicfr'age.'      -  •  '■ 

,  It  waa  in  senrhe  degree 'tmfortnnate  for  the  fknte- 
ef  Jotoph  that  lr&  '•  camie '  a^ler  so'  able  and  so  eele- 
bimted'  a  piersonage  ^  iii9  l«is  mothfe^j  Maria  Therei^; 
Bui)  this  CBrcuhi«t«ac^  also  pro\^^  injurious  to  h!^ " 
^ducatffloa  ^  ibr  the  Empress  Qween  was  res'ol'fie^ 
thut  her  son,  ^en  whien*  olotbed  by  the  Elfeetioft 
ofl  t&e  Gertnanic^  Bie^  with'   tlie  Imperial   title, 
sboiaid  exiMPcise^iione  of 'Jte  prerogatives  dtnihg  her' 
l]fe;>a»dMlongafber  he 'had*  arrived  at  man's  dstfirte,  ' 
he'^ras  hfeld  in  a  kind  ^  inteiage*  by  that  bold  and 
polilio  Erincess*      Having*  therefore  finished  his 
stndiesi,  and:  pereeivingt  that  at  hotiie  he  was  destined 
ta'retnain<a  rniere- cipher  while  fehe  ruled,  heweht" 
abroad,  and  travelled  into  thoscf  dominions-  iii  Ttviy 
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nominally  hi§i  fO>Yz?^.  l^^iJ  i^h^re  J^^.  feid  ^fl.imor^ 
concern  with  t<i^  ,gQve?:?|T»ept  ;tHaiiL,,^li|^„p»p^e^jj^f 
his  suljjects ;.  .and .  frpm,.t^e;j^e.  l|^,yifi^>  ^Hi  w^ 
of  th^,  Italian,  pti^jtegk  >^^^^ige^3  'J??^f.?w '  i^c^m^r 
minate  thj^jif^fknQ^fi^eiii&ii^^ 
ever  he  wenfe;  tU^iT^  wa^  W9l^uJ|j§(jjt,>YiiJ^h>hQ.^Q^I^ 
not  masteiri  Qp  jLipcjIj  of4u^m?^ihf^viHPiU'i^  m^pw 
not  an^aw;,.  iw,t^»vfii?ei,^y,.4fe^ib^,to4?tIin^ 
him  tpjcollfi^t.  ., Jioth|ng.<»nJw  m^§tprm^i^J%hj 
Ihm  a  ,poy^j;^is^,^hMf M?r<>QW44wti'>grr4^i»««lf'.  thfe^ 
roughly  with  tliA,qoRf^Wfftf/^lwI  P^^^  n>^^>wfew 
he  i9  qal^ed..fpf,rq}i^i  Aq<|  Mtl?«fK*ii^tiift®uWhl8f 
ardoup  9;f  ;hj3j5^VB^,<?W)leftA  tfirJUtti^jj^i^ii  .tewj 
than  tjje  ]m^^tis^e,\if^  BV^^^^S^i^b^^m^^Mm 
of  impprtaijit  .pia^ter^.^yjiy^tr^fit^ngn tl}^  ratt^fttj^i^ 

03  his  .i^quilri^,(a^4.,J?^  J>pt^.<344j^opj9jii^l'li|u«pl4 
exposed  hin^9jff;t9  WH<^,ffi4i<M*  ^?  iUp^-)«vftn<tl^ 
which  it  proippi^.,[  ]p^;{«iLu^t<»¥^(Mi^t!itJk^{eof9r 
vents  a^d  ijospe^trth€^srprkftoC'lbe/4iy*i§,j!dW)it«ftt 
satisfied,. ^atil  k^  Ux^fis^i  0n!jtfc^Hwh©§e::Oe^dl* 
mpved  less  quickly  thf^  mi^bi$imfiom}>iSGm9if 
industry,  the  .tasfc  cf  (n\^ing!shir4«/or,fthft  a^iWiiaS. 
So  his  ambitipi^  w^n  equally  ,t|n(}istii|gii|stttng^i9^ 
unrefleetiag;  M9r  di4<l^,  c«ij$iG|e?iilJi4fettefitlw8P 
which  ii  led  14in.tQ,igii^ta. flight ,ffeU(|be.yoWigf 
all  merit  in  hin?,  thpi;^glf.>ig%  jy9}{^^r^ju»i.iiat|^|i9p 
whose  exampje  he-.wa&.  foHpAs^i^'  tp  .the.  J«ttp|^i?^ 
gardless  of  the  spirit,    Tbm  hepause.t:hj8'Ewimr<w 


ttFOhittb,  'k^rticc>tikg^sr''a^giiiculturJ6'b5r  driving,  at 
'toiA'e'=W)Winii'  feitital,'  k'  plo^igh  Vfttf  the  hand  that 
toWs'^toth^f'tiftlfeslfhe  6e1^st!liriyAfeptre,  the  Em- 
li^foi*  '6f  <3eMiiny  ttrtist^  WdS  '^ildu^h  a  'ridge  in 

fekcF^d'id^pelf efoate'lhii  act'of  jVi^fncely  foTli\'  '  ' 
'^'^^Btlt'^  ttU'Ws»iadhii¥atf6tts|'thaVtvli$fcH  h'6  enter- 
tttln«!  'fiW'lli'fe' freblt- feiifeniy "of 'M^'hiNiiae,-  m mothel^, 
?|tld'  *i6  e«)^»/^*«d  tWe  ¥rib6«  •  j)tep6steroti^:  DliHng 
Hhk'  Sivatf'jWA^'Wif,  :^Kich''ihr^felefiied'  tlie  cfxlst'- 
^hcb'dfall  thlie*"^  h^ WbtiM ^irt- 'haVfe' setvfed  h cam- 
^{^  TMtfto'F«Bd^lc  JT.'-,  and  klthoi%1i  hfe  rfiight 
p^tfably^te^t-'liad^  tih^'lctefe-^ircj^'fo^'sratiofe  hiimself 
^'  4h^  1  iKirtJlkft' '  <W>ftt%ft,  Wh^lt^' '  Ktligid  tf k^  thfe 
*i^!fty;''yetf^ri]^  'idtte  'ddh '>afide!f  "dt  'the^Empress 
•Q^H'pttilifbititeg^  fifer/sbh-  from  taTtirtg  the  recre- 
k«kn  of"liig*'lrfeas<]ift'ti  attiu^  Ms' leisure  hours, 
t0Wd"«o<jc\y|f)^iti^  life  yi*i^ 'kwa  ^kpo^tnghikperfe6h 
^i«»»hafcrig'the^>thrt)te"*#hHiill  he^^'^y^drie  day  i&M. 
IA«  length,  Iw^eirefi' thfe  day  iM^^^  hie  Mfl 

«ii}Ortg'ettg«*lypihted  fb^  t^^^h  hi  was  to'become 
qp«ft«oh^ily  Rd^itlteAi^hh  t)^  idbl'  6f  his  dt^vbtion. 
•Ui* ^flexible' ^a^nt'had; 4tt ' lt€d," prefvented  thein 
fftHJW  'ttie«eJ»g^it''^ot^til}'  b4if  thi^fe' year's  'aft^r 
^^8«y'  hakl '  ah>'  fclcifyk^ '  (jf '  st^ittfe  V%s  at  'Neiss  Ik 
ISijiiat,  '^he  *ltni>o«:a«nf  pr6^dn<ie '»#hich  FredeHfe 
'ftad ' \^emeA  fhWtt  ihi-  Aufelrittn'  crt)^n.  The  ve- 
■ttWid'flioflri^ch'  b#»'W€91'<j(^teydd  iii'id'ed  bf  hfs 
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eontaine  Yery  few  sketclieB  ef '«qtml  mentt**^^  H 
afiectoit  une  franchise  qui  lui  sembloit.  SkotikvellB^ 
son  caraetere  aimabie  snaarqoett  de  ?k^^iete  jMitsi 
^  la  vivaoite ;  nwis  Avtt:  le  (Msir  d'^ippi^ndre^  S 
B'ovoit  pas  la  patience^  «^iflBtroii<e.''  And  eea^ 
tainly  this  iu^patience^  vo£  )tJb»e  means,  |[»Ofiortioiicil 
to  an  eagemetis  fbr  4he.eiMi,..'waB-diddisfeff^i6bltag 
feature  x)f  his  whola^chaiiuller^id^oiidoet'fliroagfa 
life^  from  the  mest  impoftetft  to  t^*nloBt4rii^licrf 
his  various 'porsttits.        :.     .    ■    -  -    - 

Akhcm^i  Ftedene  had  a  pcirfect  r%l(t  to^  lodk 
down  upon  Joseph  is  thii^'miwas:  w«ll  ^  kk  maLXtf 
others,  and  aithoagh  theie  can  :be  tM^fiOVt^of  0001^ 
parison  ibetween  the  tW0  3n«a  in.  ^lieval,  yet  dt  4i 
equally  vestoin  tfaat^i.iti  Q]ie4miwt  impoa^ant  pc»ti« 
eular,  a  oloseat8Beiiiiblan€e:xiia^'l^  itias&^  :betwe«a 
them,  and  the  sanuB  .defect ^sbi^  (be  found  macxiaf 
the  pr^cts  fif  both«  ^Ekatr  ^inifigpnal  adniiaiitebA 
tien  was  mariked  •\nyi;;the£«anie  latOTmeddHiog^^^ftad 
eon  trolling  spktt^  than-Arhidb  «&  jByoseimis^isBMPoaB 
oharacter cannot  heiiEiiig  to  aBsrjsyatem^.sulei  *  -M 
is indeedan  ejcri^  i^to  whieb-a^isoirereigBs  and  ail 
miokt^rsare  ^ery^fqjdito  £itt^.wheu  thoy-iavcMd' 4bi 
€(pposite».  perha^  -sf^^  extMiiii»„<>f  indtfiSaAeiuie^ 
their  d^ti&^*  .N^T  <w^*hO(  tho «#aM!#  fUkeAf  t^iatosT 
a  nuddle  QQVLKui^  .whos#  tp^ti^er  Juid  j^  JUmiteiS 
wlwMse  ideas  o^f  ^^ymwaomli  w^re .  iakesi  (firom  Urn 
meehanioal  4isc%)Jip^  ^f  Ail  ^myi  j  -  and  vdiose^abft 
Httes  j50iaip^txoee4ed<4be.O0;di^^  sc^aJLvun^ 
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46rst«&diAg%  tba^he  sBcmeA  to-have  aoam  giroundB 

&Mtttkmkmg  htBwelf  oapafale  of  ewerytsfaiBgv  wbfle 

WjdeispiMdi  the  taleiiltt>  o£  every  body  eke.     Yet 

]tiu«t  ji'  be  ^lowed^tiiAt  if.  alL  other  proo&  were 

imotiiig/  tkis  one  iud(iiii»ied  imperfection;  in  Fce^ 

d^rio'-s  Botuve.  i^  a>tsiiffi£kiit  ground  &r  ranking 

hieft.aHMpti^  in&noc  miiidfl,  and  fi)r  denying  him 

^h€0e  llig^or  qualitiea  o£  th&'  undezstanding  wiiidb 

teoAev  «uoli  AxoMbb  laonefioial  as  he  unquestionn 

ably  possessed.     A  truly  gisat  geniaa  will  be  the 

^%ti  to  pneieribe  limits  jkt  itfr  own  exe^^tionB ;  ^ 

diiQOvei:  ^e  ephare  within,  wlach'  ita  ipomaa  must 

bfi  eonoemkrated  in  ooder  to  worki,  bey^md  which 

tfieir  di^Qiaion  ean^oniy  maeloBaly  daude.    But  this 

waaa  kaunwiledgst,  a«d.u  aiiif*aaniiP«nd^  that  Frededc 

n6yer.a^.fahwd.     Though.' tiieiapwranee  mid  weak- 

aesa  wHiioht  he  di^ia§«d,.  m  ih»  eKoesfitve  govern- 

BMA^iOf  rhi»  kingdom^,  wane  tfaiown  into  the  shade 

..by  his  nuMtucf  gloij^  ob  pastiaily  oovened  by  ha 

efev^sness  and  aetivii^  itef  require  only  to  be 

s4ewed  apart^  in.  order  to  «Kcite  as  much  ridiouie 

as  waa  ewer  bestowed  on*  the  £aiperor  Joseph, 

whose  system  of  adminiaiaation  indeed    greatly 

nsembled  his  neighbouc's,  unless  that  he  had  more 

leifitipe  to  show  iuft  good  iirtentions  by  his  blunders, 

and  was  guided  fay  better  principles  in  the  prose- 

eution*  of  his*  nerer^nding  schemes*     Like  him, 

the  PruBsiah  ruler  conceived  that  it  was  his  duty  to 

be  eternally  at  workj  to  take  every  concern  in  his 
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AW«ij^.  .mep's,  ^^p^^^s^^(p,:ify^eg,  f5«iw|it^  tip.  t^mr 

pprtioifl  ,oC ,  the ,  sup^|i^ftd|p^,  IWep,,  ;fHhiQb ,  mM^ 
pt  be  ^.v^ry^J^eiffi.  ,pf e^eiwft',|tftd  .p^fjst^n^ty  ,^^  tl|« 

>>^re  .»^lw^y3,  T):^i^j^ffreif,[e^n^plf^.^tipty;:ii? 

other;  peppje's  t^^  Jn^^d,,  ^^  ft?n>IPa .  ^P-  *«• 

^Ji^si^j^  Q^..l^^iW^^.  J^l^  utt^te,(ig9fijau^^.>W 

•wit^  t^ej  y^^T^ ,  f^^^,,xs^^1^fis  ft.|)art,i^>p 

jvwk^,  ^^  l^riag  yi9^jr^tM^^P99,5  ^itW  ^tWJ 
^ffily  b,^»qHfistip^,,|«|iet%,tlj^ii/J<MWpiQfiq^^^ 


teMIesi^, ' 'tfiaii ' i^^rfo^iy  'ftiiVtflil' i'  'lina '  W'tHef  cbtit 

!!tfe  Vii^  'tiV^'iatiN^etltcrtW;^  ^(^^"^^^cjetffe  tof  tie 
turned  to  some  accoxm^^ii6i''M^me'M^S^'r;''Wib 
IKKt/'^aift'tisfe  hiW^W  ^ftJi  fi5rtMn^*-^"'iiW^  ^liime 
]iftfeir  tfte-'<itH<^^MV^^4Siliif/^^'!A:Uhfei^Hl'  'ih'iU/'Mfe 

'ji'^/'j'it  lie  kbmNeiPio'mae  '^mkmn^'d^vac 

to '  A  pr'^aiti^' 'cdhdfeaote  bj^^tatitAi^lff  ttlfeiit  bWh 
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nRture-Tioilaiil:  anoL'UOtkifiBljfi.   'fiitac^  his  neee&Ea- 

pian»  BO  <^iaiic»  >of 'i0oititiig!«'<«'i|)idHtet!bnf  4>itt 
^iule  Joseph  deit3B09reditbe«dk«m^'t>f'^<iEistetdiiy'^ 
makeaiDfiW  on^  F»ed«iri^  leas'iMirie  forcibly  Into 
an  itnper&ct'  esDeoudBn*  befi>fe  "it  tt^s*  well  laid. 
Add  to>  ^\b^  tbat'<<te'  yotn^i^  -of  ttle^  lattiBr'  Miig 
ano7e'fdi8olttte,aiidi6f«^taK3ripi^  bes^al^^ 
fiar  enfordiig^  dttteikd'  ^aonlnUMliv  hef  wa»'hMet 
enabled  to  ^Mtrvf  thMlig:kr  »hM  r%altt(lnrg  >akid-  f iiter- 
ftniog  plaoB  agaiiiitr.whail^«€rc9^Mdofni  th^  migbk 
^necHtntor^  fHklk  Ua  Jki|)eii0r'ftniii>«s»<>t4!diatia«te^ 
and  his  freedom  froi&iitiM  <mri«nii  dtock^^-'t^^iek 
ptinciflie  Qruf«elkg!'Wg08ed'«q^n' Ihe^  A<Ustria& 
VKHUireb,  pree2udBdtiaIlf'6Mii)l»'ii^inl'die'l»igi»iirof 
hi&  admiflifttnUloD  %  «un^  other  ^han  fbiudulent 
lowmst  .  Thus-),  the  wonfl^iieiieei  of-  his  too'  mueb 
g(9verQiiig,,<^iliis  iiwsrtsdiie  views  in  ^fiMattee,  and 
of.  bis  aoD0taat-«Eninl<iii.  «&&  pttndplea  of  cftHk- 
marciai  legislatioD,  Ja^'to'lMi'tiaimd  tit  tbis^  day 
tbrou^  ihe^  vanous^  <  defaeUol^tB  -  of*  •  tike*  EViisslns 
states.  Nor  can  itu  h&asserted^  iit  tbe-  pres^&fr  in- 
stance^  that  the.pcHvieils^of  indi^^dQaliiit^Fest  have 
aufgced  to  pE0diioe:tiiei3;natiii»l4lffecl6iipo&  builiffiff 
iiiduatiy  in  spite  «(f  the  shaokks-  by  which  it  has 
been  £»tl6red  and  cxan^ed* 

The  LDterooufse  between  these  two  sovereigns 

which  toeJc  place '  at  Neiss,  in.  1769,  was  not  their 

'Qly  meeting;  tfeey  had  anqtlier  the  year  after  at 
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Neufltadt ;  :aiid  here,  if  ewmifAhB'  KQuuek  of  Yol^ 
taire  pfovod  otm^^  ^'^$A  Ihtt-buetingt  q£  Svm* 
xeigns  arA'pe^ilausvto^lhairntsullttotoc;.''  tforherewM 
arranged  ii^^  exegy«ble>eriiiMi  ggainat  the  vigfhisiof 
m^  and  of  3iatioiM,<wUeb-faa»<«dverad  ^leinieiiKNrf 
of  .its  pQppe4iat6r8iwilh.4nciompainbl3r'l«69  iofimrf 
than  theyrdesttwed^  the  Bafrtifaiottrof  Pohoid.  AI« 
though  Jo96ph'fi  jnotlfer  vRiscstill  diive  tmd-va&amA 
him  to  ahare  nanaitff  ^hariaiithoai^y^  jst  thk'  negfBM 
tiaiioD)  .in  whiob'he  nqdeniuMy  was  «irgiG^«ly<d6^ 
]xiiva«  him  of  all  'fgqtflBstiferiwitMmwiag'  fgqm'*hii 
ppstLon  of  4he  di^gmcewfaith  «»  Jostlj  oy^etfi^ttta 
jiartiea  to4bat  fettittomrttiinn. 

It  k  coi?tai% 'boiiMii(w,;«ttdjkiiiB}aimeitiic 
tRutb»othat.th»9  aboiB«Ki»kitflntBir{fl^  tfaeimfigr 
aa«  of  ft)l  tb»  tEmpwBprb :  uaderiwiinga  that  -evar 
suocaedad.  Bia  hman  giiilftf  ^otterini^t  in  Belgimi^ 
hia  haivriMs  AhtmgtB  in  i  Aiiatii  n,  hk  piojacts  ^ 
uflaful  refold  rin.]to)y^l(&iMviaBd!fiiattd  mq;aMfy 
£of  the  most  paiitbifoiigh  t^flaatelaBtaDd  iii»i<u 
fla^jting  ftuaatner .  ia^vrindtdbeifoamd  ib»  platmy  and 
hia  want  .of  pateiee>i»idtta^mg'tiiiia!for  :4heir^e»iM 
autjian.,  Hia  abaaidiaiicy  «of  Jbmgo formed  Kmg 
ajf  rHnogai^  4it  y>eawa^..iiirtBad  jof  (Breaterg,  ^an^ 
tyani^poating  ^ho*  aegeilia^oHi'  «f  Ae^BiiDtfjir,  mtfatttfa 
-the  poadfoiiity  of  a&otutg.  jaagr  good  qmrprae,  9^ 
jandad  Iha  iiatioaali'iHatefaf  clhe^bngarkiMy  toi 
s^ujiad  ;yieifwauQpiQk)ai9c€  totlHT'JiUgaa'agaiiiaCr 
their  iiig||tajto;«iach<«9teh^ilh8tJDr  the-nttiof^bia 
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rfttgn  >he:faBd/toiietiQDtAiiil«-  ^ibei  i9|lp«i^tioi»^<  bC^ttkOsi^ 
vffpon  wbosepMiteeHoAj^hilr>nyo|tliiksr  bkidi  tbr^Mf^n  *ii^rt' 
8dlf  in  >her>extveiiiityj  whU^^Iio  had'«^bfiv^<  Te^dii^ 
fot  tfaeir  King^CItfwCa'^biito^glv:^^'^  Hid^lPlmfeib  i<ei»^ 

ofiiheiiHlemiiigfa^ieBided'iii  esciiln^mi  «p^  i<^be^<' 
l]OD4;«vkicfaiG(xkvii]bed^4fae»NelMrkin|itf<iit  ^  ^tta- 
of.Us^deathiif^lDikifapInobler  dbrf^^iii^fefbadSw^^ 
failed  at  ^91bI^>  and  fab  Uii«tig«stdd  an^iinusltdniioss 

h^niisfaied  toidetoo^iiHvfietbebiffled-iiPBagpp^itllgyi^ 

r^taiB  ,tlie  >iMxwerid£i<MaiailiiAi''adid>Bifi9]iitu^ 
ivitUxLthe^c<lttntryi<n  ]J^«be.pn^  ittcon-?' 

eidsEBtera  inaDnerab  td&itki^uBivdhsG^.ci^am|uii<^^ 
all/efaisaed}  Qifv.tiiG(i0i6Dgyv^™^^  ^^''tQ(^nialke<itl»>i'' 
Pepeinindttffti^a/^  joarne^<^^fMii&  'BomeV^wh^  'tlnL^* 
viakr  lOfi^titonihg? '  <iEim''dLfeide» 'i^|ni<  >lail  ^^ 
8b«u4ngttii6iBida^roii^Jcotiii8f(fe&ew.}tf'^^ 
ouiiireoej^tiiMi  ima  ailiilteji^veitigii^'iBoiitiff  lOi^i'' 
eeived  ;  and  after  his  retui;ni4idiIlAl5i^<ihdO£i|ipBiiiil*i^ 
raAI  JT'obolishedn^Mt^oa^ahK  Sf^bBauaSks^vdsmfii' 
ingrkml^KfitrB  (^raiaiforjdiervirlMfai^fiiMil  i9«M|t -dbmi-^j: 
nlotxi';  jieir  ^wdcHedi^hq  Hikite  oE'tfaa  dlbc^ae^aiMli" 
altere4(«tfae»xidi<»l^  hm^itmaffni9f^,i^jpmBiing]  •1S9r''> 
th^liindt  t%e'ia<ia  iib6faolio<fH>imtf7V  tfa««libei)tj'dfiJi 
dimr^k.  ;_Ha  maiaivedrlEt^the  sannB^tune-tife-iitiageB^ 
ir^iti  tilie^.cfaiiiBl^sa,  <rio{dhdfr.;tbaiki  i)|0i  atluldyi.  iai;> 
trjfihig'iw  welljiscgra^«fiatt^f9^  pu]^iieithae<M|Tie^v 
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of.pi!Qn|9iure  i|Mie(V|»t;ktt)^  «iid{liimt'l)et\^iiB.igrioiia}iti 
of  r4|)engv^tt  DiiJ0  -oil  fiffflc^daliwisdaBb;  in*  go^ernfu 
m^lity  Fhiah' &rbida  ii9{  io  {&««*(  /stnrag./fiifid  igeneMl >. 
feeJjqgHiPH^e^n^  ad^fkiiitoitlUipQBMi»Jiialieiseiive^ 

m^yiil^  iitO[<whieb{tt}t096»  ffielio^ 'r^^tein  'Hhe  fte4<» 
moNIt^  'irft  iipages^  i^i^wetejn^ ^to&r/  from  the  'mcAt  1 
t]jAjiBgii^4he(lcleit9^l9i  iaUkiwhieh  iie  thrust  tiis^ain^o 
proiifiitgl^n^ii/i  Hfi>W:efiiniM  eiil  Ih&ickrgy  as  W^iM 
asfitHe^rSoti^iiWitb:ki]iriiifieteUtti[ira^l»tibiM  tovelu/ 

the >d/riI'ifo^et»iltt3i^he:lfiiallri^t -Ao/zm^dle,  and^i 
itnugbtdj^iiid^^  ji9')^*]^h]iBi^  tfaersncot  hedeatiUii// 
S^eiUMgftis  aSa^a^'t/  ^ki; thal^  j^iedftrieiiiifsd  aiot/im^ i < 
ha|^il3FJiQ(ns[9!6akf0f)  Uiii£a«r/ihiBbPJbH>th^)  tb^-^SeKUii^ 
toft^  («fn}«^yi)«fTe&  Slmiittstam)iu^]  Evei^jpiMenkncMfs^L 
ho^  $tii^^<ff4^kfi-of(ip«^et^itJbeiigifc)i^th!to£!a]'Jittlw  / 
miacl^i  it^rii^ent^^  i]7itai»ttfaMi«id9e6tsieiidiV'maojBi< 
than  l^bejF  v}6w«|:>th6/>jpep«iatUiii  ami  wea^en^ithBio 
au|jiiOffiti|rIi)£'<fhQij:<AtltboiBairi  n  %iii  -v^u.  1-ii,  ,  i.'wi-v> 

J9fVii^iiig>itosaM3F<  wiik»a(>iiiistld»i]|9Md^^  (&oIish 
asJiiriib.'posillolii^aJiiHadtr/tOfbeioHHiBiil,  ctioseb^^iii 
m^nu^ot^fitliis  wfa(Sa  eEkai  p^j^hAki^  flmig jaitoin 
cofi^en}ftti(a';l^y.liiftiiiM8au)as/;aii  tHeifiMestiDiJixiMl/j; 
tu&ity  ifiatigloutg!  obnoadtiipoii^h  .<taU):  ishidii^ii  Fnaivte^rl ) 
whe^  'he  jlassedb'smns-  Borionth^  *]«M«Kvy&lg  allilieih 
sav^  ajctd.  beinp  moitifiwi  ibydis  ^a^erioHty^ld  hw'it 
own  po9se89i<M»f ;  qo^Yd^f^Joeingriip^cdiifle  '«f;.ifaiAii 
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journey,  for  he  had'heen  all  overifa&t  fhie  country 
§(mr  yean  befofe — io  now,  sifter  faai^n^  refused 
ihe  Pope's  request,  and  |»oeeededHitilI  mwfe  rapidly 
in  faiB  ecclesiMtvad  dias^es  since  the  pontifieri 
vkit,  he  ehoM  to  retoni  it  imme<Hately  after  he 
had  ^yen  .this  'offenee ;  and  he  passed  his  time  at 
Borne  in  vainly  *endeavo«ningfto  obtain  *iheeo-ope- 
latikNi  of^pain  with  'his-ptojectfor  entirely  throw- 
ing off  all  alle^nee  to  the  Holy  See.    A  lew 
years  after,  this  -wandering  iEmperor  repaired  to 
Russia,  and  acconipani«d<?atherine  on  her  progres 
through  the  sonl^iem  parts  of  her  empive.    Mefs 
he  met  with  a  sorere^  ^ho  resembled  .iiim  -in  one 
point,  and  nomore';  ehe^was 'devoured  by  ihe  same 
restless  passston  -for  cekinrity,  and  'in  her  domestic 
administrathm  nndertodc  everything  to  ^ni^  no- 
thing, how  effectively  soever  she  might  aecompli«h 
the  worser  dbrjects  of  her  criminal  ambition  abroad. 
A  witty  remaifk  of  liis  connected  with  this  weak- 
ness is  recorded,  and  proves  sufficiently  that  he 
could  mark  in  another  what  he  was  unable  to  eor- 
lect  in  hhnsdET.    6he  had  laid  the  «first  stone'of  a 
eity,  to  be  called  by  her  name,  and  ^e  requested 
him  to  lay  the  e^cmd.     '*^  I  hav«  Hbeguv  and 
finished,"  «eiid   he,  '^«  gretft  woricwHh  the  Sm- 
presB.     &m  laid  the^first  stone  of  aioity  and  I 'bid 
the  fest,  ttll  in  one  day.** 

Xlis  escesstve  admiration  of  Fiedarfe,^  combined 
with  his  thirst  of  mHharygloiy,  in#e'w«r  oftthe 


^yari^^n  succession'  1778,  bad  the  effect  of  n&x^ 
ti^lki^g  each  other*  He  ps^rred  corresponding 
to  fightiiig  with  hk  adversary,  who  called  it  a  cam* 
palgn  of  the  pen.  Under  tlie  mediation  of  France 
peace  was  speedjjy  restored,  after  an  actire  and 
vigorous .  interchange  of  letters  for  some  months, 
and  with  no  other  result. .  3at  the  war  with  the 
Tw:ks,  into  which  Catherine  inveigled  him,  was  of 
a  very  different  character.  WUh  them  no  written 
compositions  could  produce  any  efifoct ;  and  a  series 
of  disasters  ensued,  whieh  ended  in  the  enemy 
menacing  Vienna  itself,  after  overrunning  all  Ix>wer 
Hungary.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  endeavoured  to* 
rally  his  defeated  troops,  or  win  back  victory  to 
his  standard  by  the  naost  indiscriminate  severity ; 
cashiering  officers  by  the  platoon,  and  shooting  men 
by  the  regiment,  until  at  length  old  Marshal  Lau- 
dphn  came  forth  from  his  retirement,  and  the  men, 
animated  by  the  sight  of  theiv  ancient  chief,  r^e- 
pulsed  the  enemy,  resumed  the  offensive,  and  foreed 
Belgrade  to  capitulate  without  a  siege«  At  this 
critical  moment,  and  ere  yet  he  could  taste  the 
pleasure,  to  him  so  novel,  of  success,  death  closed 
his  eyes  upon  the  ruin  of  his  affairs  in  Belgium,^ 
their  inextricable  embarrassment  at  home,  the 
death  of  a  sister-in-law  (first  wife  of  Leopold),  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  and  the  unwonted, 
perhaps  unexpected,  gleam  of  prosperity  in  the 
Turkish  campaign.    He  died  in  the  flower  of  his 
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age,  and  almost  at  .the  fiuinmit  of  .the  confusion 
created  by  his  restkss  folly,  a  sad  instance  dhow 
much  mischief  a  prince  may  do  to  others,  and  how 
great  vexation  inflict  upon  himself,  by  attempting 
in  mediocrity  of  resources  things  which  only  a 
grreat  capacity  can  hope  to  execute. 

The  volume  whidi  records  the  transactions  of 
statesmen  often  suggests  the  remark  that  the  suc- 
cess of  mediocrity,  both  in  public  and  in  private 
life,  affords  a  valuable  lesson  to  the  world,  a  lesson 
the  more  extensively  useful,  because  the  example 
is  calculated  to  operate  upon  a  iax  more  enlarged 
scale  than  the  feats  of  rare  endowments.     In  pri- 
vate individuals,  moderate  talents^  however  misused 
by  disproportioned  ambition,  can   produce  little 
harm,  except  in  exposing  the  folly  and  presumption 
of  their  possessors.     But  in  princes,  modcaate  ta- 
lents, unaccompanied  with  discretion  and  modesty, 
are  calculated  to  spread  the  greatest  nusery  over 
whole  nations.     The  pursuit  of  renown,  when  c(»i- 
fined  to  maladminbtnttion  at  h««ne,  is  extremely 
mischievous ;  leading  to  restless  .love  of  change  for 
change's  sake,  attempts   to  acquire  celebcity  by 
undertakings  which  are  above  the  reach  of  him 
who  makes  them,  and  wbich  involve  the  eomma- 
nity  in  the  consequences  .of  their  £ulure.     But  the 
fear  always  is,  that  this  restless  len^r,  uBsustsued 
by  adequate  capacity,  jBoay  Jead  to  indulgii^  k 

^  Great  Sport  of  Kings,  and  that  wars,  even  when 
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successful  most  hurtful  to  the  state,  will  be  waged, 
without  any  fair  chance  of  avoiding  discomfiture 
and  disgrace.  Hence  a  greater  curse  can  hardly 
light  upon  any  people  than  to  be  governed  by  a 
prince  in  whom  disproportioned  ambition,  or  pre- 
posterous vanity,  is  only  supported  by  the  moderate 
talents  which,  united  to  sound  principles,  and  under 
the  control  of  a  modest  nature,  might  constitute 
their  safety  and  thdr  happiness.  For  it  is  alto- 
gether undeniable  that,  considering  the  common 
filings  of  princes,  the  necessary  defects  of  their 
education,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  their  station 
to  engender  hal^  of  self-indulgence,  and  the 
proneness  whkh  they  all  feel,  when  gifted  with  a 
superior  capacity,  to  seek  dominion  or  fame  hf 
martial  deeds,  there  is  far  more  safety  in  natioBB 
being  rukd  by  sovemgiw  of  huniMe  talents,  if 
these  are  only  aeeompanied  with  an  ambition  pFO- 
pefrtionably  moderate. 
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The  two  male  conspirators  against  the  liberties  of 
mankind,  the  rights  of  nations,  the  peace  of  the 
world,  have  now  been  painted,  but  in  colours  ^ir 
more  subdued  than  the  natural  hues  of  their  crime. 
It  remains  that  the  most  profligate  of  the  three 
should  be  portrayed,  and  she  a  woman! — ^but  a 
woman  in  whom  the  lust  of  power,  united  with  the 
more  vulgar  profligacy  of  our  kind,  had  eflaced 
all  traces  of  the  softer  nature  that  marks  the  sex, 
and  left  an  image  of  commanding  talents  and  pro- 
digious firmness  of  soul,  the  capacities  which  con- 
stitute a  great  character,  blended  with  unrelenting 
fierceness  of  disposition,  unscrupulous  proneness  to 
fraud,  unrestrained  indulgence  of  the  passions,  all 
the  weakness  and  all  the  wickedness  which  can  de- 
base the  worst  of  the  human  race. 

The  Princess  Sophia  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  one  of 
the  smallest  of  the  petty  principalities  in  which 
Northern  Germany  abounds,  was  married  to 
Peter  III.,  nephew  and  heir-presumptive  to  the 
Russian  crown,  and  she  took  the  name  of  Catherine, 
according  to  the  custom  of  that  barbarous  nation. 
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The  profligacy  of  Elizabeth,  then  on  the  throne  of 
the  Czars,  was  little  repugnant  to  the  crapulous 
life  which  her  future  successor  led,  or  to  his  con- 
sort following  their  joint  example.  The  young 
bride,  accordingly,  soon  fell  into  the  debauched 
habits  of  the  court,  and  she  improved  upon  them  ; 
for  having  more  than  once  changed  the  accom- 
plices of  her  adulterous  indulgences,  almost  as 
swiftly  as  Elizabeth  did,  she  had  her  husband  mur- 
dered by  her  paramour,  that  is,  the  person  for  the 
time  holding  the  office  of  paramour ;  and  having 
gained  over  the  guards  and  the  mob  of  Peters- 
burgh,  she  usurped  the  crown  to  which  she  could 
pretend  no  earthly  title.  To  refute  the  reports 
that  were  current  and  to  satisfy  all  inquiries  as  to 
the  cause  of  Peter's  death,  she  ordered  hi«  body  to 
be  exposed  to  public  view,  and  stationed  guards  to 
prevent  any  one  from  approaching  near  enough  to 
see  the  livid  hue  which  the  process  of  strangling 
had  spread  over  his  features. 

The  reign  thus  happily  begun,  was  'continued  in 
the  constant  practice  of  debauchery  and  the  occa- 
sional commission  of  convenient  murder.  Lover 
after  lover  was  admitted  to  the  embraces  of  the 
Messalina  of  the  North,  until  soldiers  of  the  guards 
were  employed  in  fatiguing  an  appetite  which  could 
not  be  satiated.  Sometimes  the  favourite  of  the  day 
would  be  raised  to  the  confidence  and  the  influence 
of  prime  minister ;  but  after  a  while  he  ceased  to 
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please  as  the  paramoiiv,.  though  he  retaiiied  his 
miniBterial  fttnctioiiBi  One  oi  the  princes  of  the 
blood  having  been  pitched  on  by  a  party  to  be 
their  leader,  was  thrown  iaito  prison;,  and  when 
the  zeal  of  that  party  pot  forwaid  psdenoes  to  the 
thmne  on  his  behalf^  the  imperii  Jezebel  had  hian 
murdered  in  Ids  dungeim  as  the  shortest  way  of 
terminating  all  controyer^  on  his  account,  and  all 
uneasiness.  The-medieerity  of  har;'  son  Paul's  ta^ 
lents  gave  her  no  umbrage,  especially  joined  to  the 
eccentricity  of  his  nature^  and  his  life  was  spafed. 
Had  he  given  his  tigressHnother  a  moment's  alarm, 
he  would  speedily  have  ^sUowed  his  unhappy  fiil^er 
to  the  regions  where  profligacy  and  parricide  are 
unknown. 

Although  Ga&erine  waa  dins-  abandoned  in  all 
her  indulgences  and  unscrupulous  in  choosii^  the 
means  of  gsatlfying  her  ambition  especially,  yet 
did  she  not  give  herself  up  to  either  the  one  kind 
of  vice  or  the  other,  either  to  emehy  or  to  lust, 
with  the  weakness  whicfe  io  little  minds  lends  those 
abominable  propensities  an  entire  and  undivided 
eontrol.  Her  Igyyuen  never  were  her  rulers;  her 
Uteentiousness  interfered  net  with  her  publie  eon- 
duct  :  her  cruelties  were:  not'  numerous  and  wanton ; 
not  the  result  of  capraoe:  or  the  oocupation  oi  a 
wicked  and  malignajii  nature,  but  the  expedients, 
the  unjustifiable,  ^<dd;estable  expedients,  to  which 
she  had  recourse  when  a  great  ^d  was  to  be  attained. 
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The  historian  who  would  fully  record  the  life  of  the 
Czarina,  must  deform  his  page  wi<ii  profligacy  and 
with  cnmes  that  resmnble  the  disgusting  annals  of 
the  Caesars :  but  the  blot  would  beoccasional  only, 
and  the  darkness  confined  to  a  few  pages,  instead  of 
blackemng  the  whole  volume,  as  it  does  that  of 
Tacitus  or  Suetonius ;  for  she  had  far  too  great  a 
mind  to  be  enslaved  by  her  passions  or  merely  mis* 
chieveus  in  her  feelings,  although  the  gusts  of  the 
one  carried  her*  away,,  and  what  of  the  other  was 
amiable  had  &r  too  little  force  to  resist  the  thirst 
lor  dominion,  which,  with  the  love  of  indulgence, 
formed  the  governing  motive  of  her  conduct. 

Her  capacity  was  of  an  exalted  order.  Her  ju(%- 
ment  was  clear  and  sure;  her  apprehension  extraor* 
dinarily  quick ;  her  sagacity  penetrating ;  her  pro* 
vidence  and  circumspection  oomprdiensive.  Td 
fear,  hesitation,  vacillation,  she  was  an  utter 
stranger  ;  and  the  'adoption  of  a  design  was  with 
her  its  instant  execution.  But  her  plans  differed 
widely  from  those  of  her  companion  Joseph  II.,.  or 
even  of  her  neighbour  GustavusIII.  They  re- 
sembled far  more  tliose  of  her  long-headed  accom»- 
pliee  of  Prussia.  They  were  deeply  laid  in  general, 
and  for  the  most  part  well  digested ;  formed  as  to 
their  object  with  no  regard  to  principle,  but  only 
to  her  aggrandisement  and  glory;  framed  as  to 
their  execution  with  no  regard  to  the  rights,  or 
mercy  for  the  sufferings  of  her  feUow-creatureer. 
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Over  their  execution  the  same  dauntless,  reckless, 
heartless  feelings  presided ;  nor  was  she  ever  to  be 
turned  from  her  purpose  by  difficulties  and  perils, 
or  abated  in  her  desire  of  success  by  languor  and 
delay,  or  quelled  in  her  course  by  the  least  rem- 
nant of  the  humane  feelings  that  mark  the  softer 
.sex,  extinct  in  her  bold,  masculine,  and  flinty 
bosom. 

In  one  material  particular,  and  in  only  one,  she 
seemed  to  betray  her  original  Vomanhood,  and 
ceased  to  pursue  the  substance  afler  she  had  gone 
far  enough  to  gratify  her  vanity  with  the  shadow 
of  outward  appearances,  and  to  tickle  her  ears 
with  popular  applause.  Her  military  operations 
on  the  side  of  the  East ;  her  attempts  at  encroach- 
ment upon  Turkey,  whether  by  skilful  negotia- 
tions with  the  Greek  chiefs,  or  warlike  movements 
almost  decisively  successful  against  Constanti- 
nople;* her  measures  in  concert  with  Denmark 
against  Sweden,  and  which  only  the  interposition 
of  England  at  Copenhagen,  in  1788,'|'  prevented 
from  putting  Finland  in  her  possession  ;  her  share 
in  the  execrable  Partition  of  Poland  from  the 
bej^nning  of  that  crime  down  to  its  consummation 

*  Had  Iier  admirals  pushed  their  advantages  at  Tchesme, 
the  Porte  was  laid  prostrate  at  her  feet. 

t  Our  ambassador  threatened  to  bombard  Copenhagen 
with  an  English  fleet,  unless  the  Danes  instantly  raised  the 
ftlege  of  Gottenburgh. 
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in  1794 — all  these  sehemes  of  her  vigorous  and 
daring  policy  formed  a  striuige  contrast  with  those 
ebullitions  of  childish  vanity^  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  cities  in  a  desert,  never  to  be  finished 
nor  ever  built  above  the  corner-stone ;  or  assem- 
bled upon  her  route  through  the  wastes  of  her  em* 
pire  thousands  of  half-naked  savages  and  clothed 
them  with  dresses  to  be  transported  in  the  night 
and  serve  the  next  day's  show,  while  she  was  making 
a  progress  through  her  barren,  unpeopled  do^ 
mains ;  or  made  the  shells  of  houses  be  raised  one 
week,  along  the  road  where  she  was  to  pass,  destined 
the  week  after  to  tumble  in  premature  but  inevf*^ 
table  ruins ;  or  collected  groups  of  peasants'  wh^ifift 
none  could  subsist,  and  had  these  same* groups  caiv 
ried  on  in  the  night  to  greet  her  neoit'day  with  auM 
other  false  semblance  of  an  impossible  populatiod 
in  another  waste^  Nor  was  (tfaere  much  more  rea- 
lity in  her  councils  of  lawgivers-to  prepffre  a  Code 
for  her  vast  empire,  and. her  Instructions^ supposed 
to  be  written  by  herself,  for  guiding  their  deliii^ra*^ 
tlons  and  assisting  th^ir  laboufa.  £dt  then  she  had 
resolved  to  be  the  Semirands'  bf  the  -  North  ;•  she^ 
must  both  be  the-  Conqueror  of  Eknpires,  the' 
Founder  of  Cities,  and  the  Giver  of  Laws.  But 
as  it  was  incomparably  more  easy  for  an  absolute 
sovereign  at  the  head  of  forty  millions  of  slave* 
subjects,  with  a  vast,  impregnable,  almost  unap« 
proachable  dominion,  if  ruled  by  no  ]f»rincip)es,  to 
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subdue  otker  countries,  tkan  to  improve  her  own, 
and  to  exteod  the  iwrnhers  of  her  yassals,  than  to 
increase  their  hapj^ness  or  their  civilization^  she 
fiiiled  in  all  the  more  harmless,  or  beneficent  parts 
of  her  schemes,  while  she  unhappily  succeeded  in 
many  of  her  warlike  and  unprincipled  projects; 
and  she  easily  rested  satisfied  with  the  name  €€ 
civil  wisdom,  and  the  mere  oa4n¥ard  semblance  ^ 
plans  for  internal  improvement,  while  s^e  enjoyed 
the  sad  reality  of  twadtorial  af^raodisement  through 
cruelty  imd  vii^enoe.  The  court  i^e  paid  to  mea 
of  letters  dtitained  a  prompt  vepayment  in  flattery ; 
and  they  lavished  upon  her  never-ending'^  never^ 
execurted  plans  e£  administra;tion  tile  Raises  to 
which  a  persevering  and  sueoesBfkl  execution  ef 
them  would  alone  iuMte- given  hw  atit^.  leased, 
satisfied  with  these  sounds,  «he  Itonglit  no  more  of 
the  .matter,  and  het  name  has  come  down  to  our 
times,  though  close  a^foining  h&t  own,  siript  of 
every  title  to  rei^iect  lor  exeeM^icn  in  any  one  de- 
partment of  civil  wiBdooi,  while  her  unprincipled 
policy  in  fbi3e%a  affiiinh  isui  sia?vi'«iod  het  9ind  ^M 
aiBicts  mankind. 

A  woman  of  her  eomnHmding  talents^  however, 
had  other  holds  over  ibe  &?rour  of  literary  men 
than  the  patronage  whicfa  her  station  «iabled  her 
to  dispense.  Beside  maintaining  a  kind  of  Iftexary 
eiKvoy  at  Paris  in  tifae  pesson  aiijrTjmm,  ahe  novitsd 
Diderot  to  St.  Petexsburg^,  and  purchased  D'Alem^ 
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berths  librarj ;  patronified  tlidiilustrioug  Enler,  and 
gratified  others  of  less  fSune-by  admittiiig  them  to 
the  ^miliar  society  of  a  ^reat  monarch ;  bat  she 
also  had  abilities  ajod  inforaurtion  enough  to  relish 
their  conversation,  and  to  bear  her  part  in  it  up(m 
nearly  equal  terms.  She  had  tibe  manly  sense,  too, 
80  &T  BttpemotT  to  the  demeanour  of  Fredanc  aidl 
the  other  i^poUt  chiMren  of  royal  nurseries,  that  na 
breach  of  etiquette,  no  tmbeeoming  familiarity  of 
her  lettered  guests  evser  o£^ded  her  pride,  or 
aroused  her  offioial  dignity  for  fta  instant.  Diderot 
used  to  go  so  &x  ia  the  heat  of  ai^gumoit  as  to 
slap  her  on  the  shoulder  or  knee  with  the  ^'  em* 
portement^*  of  a  Freaefa  ^^scuccmt,*^  and  he  only 
excited  a  smile  in  the  well-natured  azid  truly  »ape- 
rior  person  whose  zwak  and  even  sex  he  had  for 
the  moment  forgotten.  Her  writiags,  too,  are  by* 
no  means  despieabile .;  but  the  dif&eulty  of  aseer- 
taining  that  any  work  pnl^ished  by  an  Empress- 
regnant  proceeds  firom  her  own  pen  deprives  cri- 
ticism of  all  interest  as  connected  with  her  Eterary 
reputation.  The  most  important  of  h^  books,  inr 
deed,'  her  Instructions  to  the  Commission  for  com." 
posing  a  Code  of  Laws^  published  in  1770,  makes 
little  or  no  pretension  to  originality^  as  whatever  it 
has  of  value  is  closely  eof^gM.  from  the  work  <^ 
Beccaria.  The  great  variety  of  her  subjects  is  cal- 
culated to  augment  our  suspicions  that  she  made 
books  as  she  made  war^  by  d^uty — ^by  orders  from 
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head-quarters.  Legislation,  history,  travels,  criti- 
cism, dramatic  pieces  of  various  kinds,  political  and 
moral  romances — all  pass  under  her  name  as  the 
occupation  of  her  leisure  hours  and  the  fruits  of 
her  prolific  pen. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  deny  that  science 
owes  her  important  obligations.  Her  patronage  of 
the  Academy  of  Petersburgh  was  unremitting,  and 
it  was  unaccompanied  by  undue  interference,  the 
great  drawback  on  all  public  patronage  of  letters 
or  literary  men,  which  so  often  more  than  balances 
the  benefits  it  is  calculated  to  bestow.  Flourish- 
ing under  her  auspices,  it  gave  to  the  world  some 
of  the  most  valuable  of  Euler's  profound  and  ori- 
ginal researches.  The  journeys  of  Pallas  and 
Gmelin  were  directed  and  supported  by  her,  and 
'  they  explored  the  hitherto  unknown  regions  of  the 
Caucasus,  ascertained  their  resources,  and  described 
their  productions.  Dispatched  by  her  orders,  Bil- 
lings [  explored  the  Eastern,  and  Blomager  the 
Northern  Ocean.  Nor  were  some  beginnings 
wanting  under  her  reign  to  establish  schools  for 
teaching  the  more  elementary  branches  of  know- 
ledge to  her  untutored  people.* 

Beside  these  worthy  and  useful  works  she  made 
some  little  improvements  upon  the  judicial  and 

*  The  attention  paid  to  education  at  the  present  day  in 
Kussia  is  truly  praiseworthy;  and  might  make  nations 
ashamed  that  pretend  to  far  greater  civility  and  refinement. 
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financial  administration  of  her  empire,  and  corrected 
a  very  few  of  the  more  flagrant  abuses,  the  produce 
of  a  darker  age,  which  even  in  Eussia  could  hardly 
43tand  their  ground  amidst  the  light  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  the  fragments  of  her  reforming  or 
improving  schemes  which  alone  have  remained 
behind  her,  bear  the  most  inconsiderable  propor- 
tion to  the  bulk  of  the  designs  themselves ;  and 
of  all  the  towns  she  began  to  build,  the  canals  she 
planned,  the  colonies  she  planted,  the  manufactories 
she  established,  the  legislation  she  chalked  out,  the 
thousand-and-one  institutions  of  charity,  of  learn* 
ing,  of  industry,  she  founded,  the  very  names  have 
perished,'  and  the  situations  been  buried  in  ob- 
livion, leaving  only  the  reputation  to  their  author 
of  realising  Joseph's  just  though  severe  picture,  of 
a  ^'  Sovereign  who  began  everything  and  finished 
nothing." 

On  the  whole,  the  history  of  Princes  affords  few 
examples  of  such  talents  and  such  force  of  character 
on  a  throne  so  diverted  from  all  good  purposes^ 
and  perverted  to  the  working  of  so  much  mischief. 
There  have  been  few  abler  monarchs  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  there  has 
been  one  as  bad  in  all  the  important  particulars  in 
which  the  worth  or  the  wickedness  of  rulers  tells 
the  most  powerfully  upon  the  happiness  of  the 
world» 
,    The  accidenial  circumstance  of  sex  has  some- 
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times  led  to  institutkig'  comparisons  of  Catherine 
with  our  Elizabeth ;  but  the  points  of  x^semMaiiQe 
were  few.  Both  possessed  a  very  strong,  masculine 
understanding ;  both  joined  to  eomprehensive  view% 
the  firm  resolution  without  which  nothing  great  is 
ever  achieved ;  both  united  a  vehement  love  of 
power  with  a  detenainatioB  nevear  to  brook  their 
authority  being  questioned.;  and  both  were  pzo- 
pared,  though  in  very  difBeient  degzees,  to  sacrifioe 
unscrupulously  those  whom  they  regarded  as  ob- 
stacles in  Ihe  way  of  its  gntifieation.  Whether 
Elizabeth  in  the  place  of  Catherine  might  not  have 
become  more  daring,  and  throwing  off  all  the 
restraints  imposed  by  the  Eoelesiastical  and  Farlia-- 
mentary  Constitution  of  her  country,  have  attained 
by  open  force  those  ends  which  she  was  oUiged  to 
eompass  by  intrigue,  is  a  soatter  of  more  doubtful 
consideration.  Certainly  her  reign  is  sullied  by 
none  of  those  atrocious  crimes  which  east  so  dark 
a  irimde  on  the  memory  of  Catlierine ;  nor  can  any 
comparison  be  fairly  made  between  the  aet  whieK 
approaches  nearest  the  enomiities  of  the  Northen 
Tyrant,  and  even  the  least  of  those  migbty  trans- 
gressions. 

The  passions  that  most  infiuenoe  the  sex^  present 
remarkable  points  both  of  contrast  and  resemblance 
in  the  kind  of  empire  which  they  exercise  over 
these  great  sovereigns.  The  one  was  the  victim  of 
sensual  propensoties,  over  which  she  exercised  no 
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kind  of  control ;  the  other  carefully  avoided  even 
every  appearance  of  such  excesses.  So  differently 
were  they  constituted,  morally  as  well  as  physically, 
that  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  Catherine  ever 
felt  the  passion  of  love,  or  Elizabeth  that  of  sex, 
while  the  latter  was  in  love  with  some  favourite  or 
other  all  her  Hie,  and  the  existence  of  the  former 
was  a  suecession  of  the  grossest  amoors.  But  in 
this  ]»oih  puoRMied  the  same  eoofse,  that  the  &votirite 
ef  the  wcHanaa  in  neither  case  ever  obtained  any 
9way  over  the  (^een ;  and  that  the  sensual  appe^ 
tites  of  the  €me  aod  the  tender  sentiments  of  the 
ether,  were  alilBe  indulged  without  for  a  moment 
breaking  in  upon  the  scheme  of  their  political 


Their  accession  to  the  thrones  of  their  respective 
kingdoms  wt»  masked  by  very  di^rent  circum- 
stances ;  the  one- succeeding  by  inheritance  without 
a  possible  objection,  to  her  right,  t^e  other  usurp- 
»g  the  crown  without  the  shadow  of  any  title  at 
all.  Yet  the  sovereign  w^tose  tide  was  indispixtable 
had  &r  more  perils  and  difficultly  to  encounter 
in  defending  her  possession,  than  she  who  claimed 
hf  mere  fiirce  in  cootempt  of  all  right.  The  rdi- 
grans  dii^enees  whvdi  ma]!>shaiHed  the  English 
pesq^  in  two  biiNierly  hoertale  divinnms,  kept  EHsa* 
belii  in  constant  ansiety  dnring  her  Whole  reign, 
lest  the  disinclination  of  one  class  proving  stronger 
against  her  than  the  &vour  of  the  other  In  her 
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behalfy  attempts  upon  her  life  or  her  authority 
might  subvert  a  throne  founded  upon  every  ground 
of  law,  and  fortified  by  ma&y  years  of  possession. 
Catherine  had  no  sooner  seised  upon  the  crown  <^ 
the  Czars  than  all  her  difBoulties  vanished,  and 
once  only  or  twice,  during  her  reign  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  years,  was  she  ever  molested  by 
any  threats  of  a  competition  lor  her  crown.  It  is 
due  to  the  Englishwoman,  that  her  admirable  firm- 
ness  and  clemency  combined  should  be  recorded  in 
these  untoward  circumstaBfCes.  No  alarm  for  her 
own  safety  urged  her  to  adof»t  axi^  cruel  expedients, 
or  to  consult  her  security  by  unlawful  means ;  nor 
did  she  ever  but  once  seek  a.. justification  of  law* 
less  conduct  in  the  extsaooxlinary  dlfiSculties  and 
even  dangers  of  her  position.  Catherine,  who  had 
walked  to  supreme  povwer  ov^r  her  husband's  corpse^ 
easily  defended  her  sceptre  byjthe  same  instruments 
which  had  enabled  her  to  grasp  it.  The  single 
instance  in  which  Elhsabeth  shed  a  rival's  blood 
for  her  own  safety,  admitted  of  .extenuation,  if  it 
could  not  be  justified,.by  the  -^nspiracy  detected 
against  her  life ;  and  the  times  sj^e  lived  in^  render* 
ing  assassination  perilous,  instead  of  murdering  her 
rival  in  a  dungeon,  sha at.  legist  brtought  herchai^ges 
openly  into  a  court  of  inqiury.,  and  had  her  tried, 
judged,  executed,  under  colour  of  law  b^ore  the 
fiice  of  the  world. 
In  one  thing,  and  in  one  aloue,  the  inferiority  of 
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the  Englishwoman  to  the  German  must  be  ad* 
mitted ;  and  this  arose  from  the  diiFerent  circum- 
stances of  the  two  Sovereigns,  and  the  feebler 
authority  with  which  the  former^  was  invested. 
Through  her  whole  reign  she  was  a  dissembler,  a 
pretender,  a  hypocrite.  Whether  in  steering  her 
crooked  way  between  rival  sects,  or  in  accommo- 
dating herself  to  conflicting  factions,  or  in- pursuing 
the  course  she  had  resolved  to  follow  amidst  the 
various  opinions  of  the  people,  she  ever  displayed 
a  d^ree  of  cunning  and  faithlessness  which  it  is 
impossible  to  contemplate  without  disgust.  But  if 
there  be  any  one  passage  of  her  life  which  calls 
forth  this  sentiment  more  than  another,  it  is  her 
vile  conduct  respecting  the  execution  of  Mary 
Stuart — her  hateful  duplicity,  her  execrable  trea- 
chery towards  the  instruments  she  used  and  sacri- 
ficed, her  cowardly  skulking  behind  those  instru- 
ments to  escape  the  censures  of  the  world.  This 
was  the  crowning  act  of  a  whole  life  of  despicable 
fraud  and  hypocrisy ;  and,  from  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  this,  Catherine's  more  absolute  power 
set  her  free :  not  that  the  Empress's  history  is  un- 
accompanied with  traits  of  a  like  kind.  When  her 
troops  had  sacked  the  suburbs  of  Warsaw,  and  con- 
summated the  partition  of  Poland  by  the  butchery 
of  thousands  of  her  victims,  she  had  the  blasphe- 
mous effrontery  to  celebrate  a  Te  Deum  in  the 
metropolitan  cathedral,  and  to  promulgate  an  ad- 
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dresA  to  the  people,  piofessing  ^^to  cfaeiish  for 
them  the  tender  fediogB  of  Oi  mother  to^axd  her 
efibpring/'  It  vexes  the  fidtk  of  pious  men  to 
witoeas  scenes  like- tlKs^  and  not  see  the  fires  of 
Heaven  deseend'  to  smite  tine  guilty  and  impious 
actonk 

In  the  whole  conduct  of  thei»  vespectLye  govern- 
ments it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  greater  ccmtrast 
than  is  exhibited  bj  these  two  fitmous  priaeesses. 
While  Catherine  saerifioed  evesjthmg  to  outward 
show  in  her  domestic  administration^  Elizabeth 
looked  ever  and  only  to  the  substance;  the  former 
earing  nothing  how  her  people  &red  orh^  realius 
were  administered,  so  she  had  the  appearance  of 
splendour  and  filled  the  world  mtlL  her  name ;  the 
latter,,  intent  upon  the  greatest  servicft  whieh  a 
sovereign  in  her  circumstances  could' perform,  the 
allaying  the  religious  dissensions  thatdistsscted  aQ 
classes  of  her  subjects^  and  maintaining  her  crown 
independent  of  all  foreign  dictation.  Assuming 
the  sceptre  over  a  barbarous  people  scattered 
through  a  boundless  deserty  Ga4;herine  found  the 
most  formidable  obstacles  opposed  by  nature  to 
what  was  obviously  prescribed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  her  position  as  her  first  ditty,  the  difiiis- 
ing  among  her  rude  subjects  the  blessings  of  civili- 
zation ;  but  desirous  only  of  the  fame  which  could 
be  reaped  from  sadden  operations^  and*  impati^it  of 
the  slow  progress  by  which  natural  improvement 
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must  ever  proceed,  ^e  overcaaie  not  those  ob- 
stacleay^uDd  k^  hee  eouotry  in  the  sta^e  in  which 
it  would  have  beea  whoerer  h^/i  filled  her  place. 
Suooeeding^  to  the  throne  of  a  nation  torn  by  ^* 
tion,  and  ruled  by  a  priesthood  at  once  tyrannical 
and  intolarant^  Elizabeth,  by  wise  forbearance, 
ittritied  to  perfect  eteadinesv  of  puipose,  by  a  jndi- 
cions  use  of  her  infliieD^  wheresoever  her  eye,  in- 
cessantly watehfiil,  pereeived  tiiat  her  interposition 
eould  help  the  right  cause,  above  all,  by  teaching 
each  sect  that  she  wouM  be  the  servant  of  none 
while  disposed  tO'  be  the;  £riend  of  all,  and  would 
lend  her  support  to  tfaat  &itii  which  her  conscience 
approved  without  suiFering  its  professors  to  oppress 
those  of  rival  creeds,  left  l^r  country  in  a  state  of 
peace  at  home  as  lemaikaMe  and  as  beneficial  as 
the  ie^>ect  which  her  eeatmandkig  talents  and  de- 
termined conduct  imposed  on  foreign  nations. 

The  aggrandisemei^  of  Uie  Rusnaa  empire  dur- 
ing Catherine's  time,,  at  ooce^the  monument  of  her 
worst  crimes  and  the  seuree  oi  the  infiuence  ever 
since  exerted  by  her  soeeesson  over  the  afikirs  of 
Europe,,  haa  beea  felt*  by  all  the  other  powers  as 
tbe  just  pun]shm«at  oi  their  ^Ily  in  permitting 
Poland  tO(  be  despoiled,  and  by  none  more  *  than 
those  who  wa*e  tiie  acecmpiieeB  in  that  foul  trans- 
aetion«  It  is  almost  the  only  part  of  her  adminis- 
trastion  that  remains  to  signalise  her'  reign ;  but  as 
long  as  mankind  persist  in  preferring  for  the  sub- 
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ject  of  their  eulogies  mighty  feats  of  power,  to 
useful  and  virtuous  policy,  the  Empress  Catherine's 
name  will  be  commemorated  as  synonymous  with 
greatness.  The  services  of  Elizabeth  to  her  people 
are  of  a  &r  higher  order ;  it  is  probable  that  they 
owe  to  her  the  maintenance  of  their  national  inde- 
pendence ;  and  it  is  a  large  increase  of  the  debt  of 
gratitude  thus  incurred  to  this  great  princess,  that 
ruling  for  half  a  century  of  troublous  times,  she 
ruled  in  almost  uninterrupted  peace,  while  by  the 
vigour  of  her  councils,  and  the  firmness  of  her  mas- 
culine spirit,  she  caused  the  alliance  of  England  to 
be  courted,  and  her  name  feared  by  all  surrounding 
nations. 

•  If,  finally,  we  apply  to  these  two  Sovereigns  the 
surest  test  of  genius  and  the  best  measure  of  success 
in  their  exalted  station — the  comparative  merits  of 
the  men  by  whom  they  were  served — the  German 
sinks  into  insignificance,  while  the  Englishwoman 
shines  with  surpassing  lustre.  Among  the  minis- 
ters who  served  Catherine,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  one  of  whom  the  lapse  of  forty  years  has  left 
any  remembrance :  but  as  Elizabeth  never  had  a 
man  of  inferior,  hardly  one  of  middling  capacity  in 
her  service,  so  to  this  day,  at  the  distance  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  centuries,  when  any  one  would 
refer  to  the  greatest  statesmen  in  the  history  of 
Engknd,  he  turns  instinctively  to  the  Good  Times 
of  the  Virgin  Queen. 
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I. 

The  kindness  of  a  most  aocomptislied  and  venerable  person, 
the  ornament  of  a  former  age,  and  fortunately  still  preserved 
to  enlighten  the  present  (1836),  has  permitted  the  insertion 
of  the  following  interesting  note : — 

**  A  circomstance  attended  Lord  Chatham's  eloquent  in* 
vective  against  our  employment  of  the  Indians  in  the  Ame- 
rican war,  which  we  have  not  handed  down  to^us  along 
with  it,  but  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  noticed  at  the 
lime.  The  very  same' thing  had  been  done  in  the  former 
war  carried  on  in  Canada  by  his  authority  and  under  his 
own  immediate  superintendence ;  the  French  had  arrayed  a 
tribe  of  these  savage  warriors  against  us,  and  we,  without 
scruple,  arrayed  another  against  them.  This  he  thought 
fit  to  deny  in  the  most  positive  manner,  although  the  mi- 
nisters offered  to  produce  documents  written  by  himself 
that  proved  it  from  among  the  papers  at  the  Secretary's 
office.  A  warm  debate  ensued,  and  at  length  Lord  Am- 
herst, the  General  who  had  commanded  our  troops  in  that 
Canadian  war,  was  so  loudly  appealed  to  on  all  sides,  that 
it  compelled  him  to  rise,  and,  most  unwillingly  (for  he 
greatly  respected  Lord  Chatham),  Salter  out  a  few  words ; 
enough,  however,  to  acknowledge  the  fact — a  fact  admitted 
generally,  and  even  assumed  by  the  opposition  lords  who 
spoke  afterwards.  They  seemed  to  lay  the  question  quietly 
by  as  far  as  it  concerned  Lord  Chatham's  veracity,  and 
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only  insisted  upon  the  difference  between  the  two  wais— 
the  one  foreign,  the  other  ciyil;  arguing  also,  that  we 
might  have  been  under  some  necessity  of  using  retaliation, 
since  the  French  certainly  first  began  the  practice  so  justly 
abhorred.  The  Annual  Register  for  1777  states,  that  Mr. 
Burke  took  the  same  coarse  in  the  Hotee  of  Commons. 

**  Upon  hearing  what  had  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Ix)rd  Bute  exclaimed  with  astonishment — *  Did  Pitt  really 
deny  it  ? — Why,  I  have  letters  of  his  still  by  me,  singing 
lo  Paans  over  the  advantages  we  gained  through  our 
Indian  allies.'  Could  what  he  thus  said  have  been  untrue, 
when  it  wm  afanott*  WB^ikm^aj  tpgHam,  xa&er  b^am  i^an  to 
"hia  wife  .smA  '^iattf^aiktn,  Hie  <OBkj  -pcisoas  preseHt?  Tbe 
letters  he  jnentioocd  wert  probably  nother  official  nor  gdb- 
fidential,  but  such  ccnnmoB  notes  w»  nught  paw  fcetwocn 
lum  and  Lord'ClmfliiWi  mMk  «tfil  ^^ob  &  IntiBg  of  vonne 
iaiimaey. 

"  it  must  be  «bierv«d  tiiat,.  in  1 737,  i«oi€  Bvte  hwi.  )Mg 
withdratwn  from  all  ^p^lsAe^eosaataaiin^  lived  hiigieat  le^ 
tirement,  and  had  no  jateresaise  whatever  wit&  ^le  people 
then  in  power." 


M. 

The  fcilowing  very  interesting  letter  is  from  the  youngest 
and  only  surviving  daughter  of  Lord  North.  All  comment 
upon  its  merits  or  its  value  is  superfluous : — 

<(  Mr  DEAR  LOBD  BBOUQBUkat, 

"  You  mentioaed  to  ae  d^  olher  m^  yo«r  intealiBB 
of  writiikg  the  eharaetar  «f  V0  iKkher,^te  be  j^ftced  amoBg 
■eme  other  duucseters  af  the  ^rtateaaKn  of  the  last  enskmjt 
thoft  you  «ure  ^epacis^  for  the  pxess,  and  ait  the  sacme  iaae 
•teited  the  difficulty  of  desnihmg  &Bwa of  wfum  yoo.  bid 
had  no  personal  knowledge.  Thoa  coaversation  has  Uh 
duced  me  to  east  back  vkjmaaAto^ibe  daya^my  dfi^ 
hood  and  early  ycwtA,  tika*  I  mi^  gm  y<Ki  audi  in^ra^- 
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sions  of  jny  fatber's  piivate  life  as  tfaoee  reoollectioiis  will 
afford. 

<'  Lord  North  wag  boarn  in  April,  1733;  iie  was  educated 
at  Eton  school,  and  then  at  Trinity  Goilege,  Oxford;  and 
be  completed  his  academical  studies  with  the  reputation  of 
heing  a  very  accomplished  and  elegant  dassical  scholar. 
He  then  passed  i^nree  years  upon  the  Continent,  residing 
SttcoesfdTely  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  and  aoquiiing 
the  languages  of  those  comtries,  particularly  of  the  last. 
He  Epoke  French  with  great  flnency  and  correctness ;  this 
acquirement,  together  with  the  ohserrations  he  had  made 
upon  the  men  and  manners  oi  the  coantEieshe  had  visited, 
gave  him  what  Madame-de  Slael  called  Vaprit  JEurop^en, 
and  enabled  him  to  he  as  agreeable  a  man  in  Paris,  Naples, 
and  Vienna  as  he  was  ux  London.  Among  the  lighter  ac- 
oompllshments  he  acquired  upon  theCentinent  was  that  of 
dancing :  IhaTe  been  told  that. he  danced  the mest  giaoefol 
minuet  of  any  young  man  of  his  day :  ^s,  I  must  own, 
surprised  me,  who  remember  bim  only  with  a  corpulent 
heavy  Hgure,  the  movements  of  which  were  rendered  more 
awkward  and  were  impeded  by  his  CKtreme  near-cttghted- 
ness  before  he  became  totally  hlind.  In  his  youth,  hew- 
ever,  his  £gure  was  alight  and  slim ;  his  face  was  always 
plain,  but  agreeable,  owing  to  its  habitual  expression  of 
cheerfulness  and  good  Iramoor ;  though  it  gave  no  indication 
of  the  brightness  of  his  understanding. 

*'fioon  after  his  return  to  Enghmd,  at  the  age  of  twen^- 
three,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Speck,  of  Whitelackington 
Park,  SomerBctshire,  a  g^l  of  sixteen ;  she  was  plain  in  her 
person,  but  had  excellent  good  sense ;  and  was  blessed  wi0i 
angular  mildness  and  ^placidity  of  temper.  She  was  also 
not  deficient  in  hmnonr,  and  her  oonveiEational  powers  were 
by  no  means  contemptible;  but  die,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  delighted  in  her  husband's  conversation,  and  being 
by  nature  shy  and  indolent,  was  contented  to  be  a  happy 
listener  during  his  life,  and  after  his  death  her  spirits  were 
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too  much  broken  down  for  her  to  c&re  what  she  iras.  Whe- 
ther they  had  been  in  love  with  each  other  when  they  mar- 
ried I  don't  know,  bat  I  am  sore  there  never  was  a  more 
happy  union  than  theirs  during  the  thirty-six  years  that  it 
lasted.  I  never  saw  an  unkind  look,  or  heard  an  unkind 
i^ord  pass  between  them ;  his  affectionate  attachment  to  her 
was  as  unabated,  as  her  love  and  admiration  of  him. 

"  Lord  North  came  into  office  first,  as  one  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  I  believe,  about  the  year  1763,  and  in  1765  he 
was  appointed  as  one  of  the  Joint  Paymasters.*  In  1769 
he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  some  years 
after  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  He  never  would  allow 
us  to  call  him  Prime  Minister,  saying,  there  was  no  such 
thing  in  the  British  Constitution.  He  continued  in  office 
thirteen  years :  during  the  three  last  he  was  most  anxious 
to  retire,  but  he  suffered  himself  to  be  overcome  by  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  Greorge  III.  that  he  should  remiun. 
At  length,  the  declining  majorities  in  the  House  of  Com« 
mons  made  it  evident  that  there  must  be  a  change  of  minis- 
try, and  the  King  was  obliged  reluctantiy  to  receive  his 
resignation.  This  was  a  great  relief  to  his  mind;  for, 
although  I  do  not  believe  that  my  fi&ther  ever  entertained 
any  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  the  American  war,  yet  I  am 
sure  that  he  wished  to  have  made  peace  three  years  before 
its  termination.  I  perfectly  recollect  the  satisiacticm  ex- 
pressed by  my  mother  and  my  elder  sisters  upon  this  occa- 
sion, and  my  own  astonishment  at  it ;  being  at  that  time  a 

*  An  anecdote  is  related  of  his  Paymastership  which  will 
paiut,  though  in  homely  colours,  his  habitual  good  humour. 
He  was  somewhat  disappointed  at  finding  he  had  a  colleague 
who  was  to  divide  the  emoluments  of  the  office,  which  was 
then  chiefly  prized  for  its  large  perquisites.  The  day  he 
took  possession  of  the  official  house  a  dog  had  dirtied  the 
hall,  and^  Lord  North,  ringing  for  the  servant,  told  him  to 
be  sure,  in  clearing  the  nastmess  away,  that  he  took  half 
of  it  to  his  colleague,  as  it  was  a  perquisite  of  the  Joint 
office. — Editor. 
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girl  of  eleven  years  old,  and  hearing  in  the  nimery  the 
lamentations  of  the  women  about '  My  Lord's  going  out  of 
power'  (yiz^  the  power  of  making  their  husbands  tide- 
waiters),  I  thought  going  out  of  power  must  be  a  sad  things 
and  that  all  the  family  were  crazy  to  rejoice  at  it  I 

**  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Lord  North  was  per- 
fectly dean  handed  and  pure  in  money  matters,  and  that  he 
left  office  a  poorer  man  than  when  he  came  into  it.    His 
father  being  still  living  at  that  time,  his  income  would  have 
scantily  provided  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  his 
six  children,  and  for  the  support  of  his  habitual,  though 
unostentatious  hospitality,  but  the  office  of  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  becoming  vacant,  the  King  conferred  it 
upon  him.    His  drcnmstances,  by  this  means,  became  ade- 
quate to  his  wishes,  as  he  had  no  expensive  tastes,  or  love  of 
splendour;  but  he  was  thoroughly  libers^,  and  had  great 
enjoyment  in  social  intercourse,  which  even  in  those  days 
was  not  to  be  had  without  expense.    Lord  North  did  not 
long  continue  out  of  office,  the  much  criticised  Coalition 
taking  place  the  year  following,  I76d«    The  proverb  says, 
*  Necessity  acquaints  us  with  strange  bedfellows :'  it  is  no 
less  true  that  dislike  of  a  third  party  reconciles  adversaries. 
My  eldest  brother  was  a  Whig  by  nature,  and  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  Mr.  Fox ;  he,  together  with  Mr.  Adam, 
and  Mr,  Eden  (afterwards  Lord  Auckland),  were,  I  believe, 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  Coalilion.    My  mother,  I  re- 
member, was  averse  to  it,  not  that  she  troubled  her  head 
with  being  a  Tory  or  a  Whig,  but  she  feared  it  would  com- 
promise her  husband's  political  consistency.    I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  give  any  opinion  upon  this  subject,  having  been  too 
young  at  the  time  to  form  any,  and  since  I  grew  up  I  have 
always  been  too  dedded  a  Whig  myself  to  be  a  fair  judge< 
This  ministry,  in  which  Mr.  Fox  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Foreign,  Lord  North  of  the  Home  Office,  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland  of  the  Treasuiy,  lasted  but  a  few  months :  in  1784 
Mr.  Pitt  began  his  long  administration.    My  father,  after 
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he  was  oat  of  office,  attended  Parliament,  and  sometimes 
spoke  and  yoted,  independent  of  the  opinions  of  his  new 
allies;  but  this  made  no  difference  in  the  cordiality  of 
their  friendship,  which  renudned  unimpaired  to  the  end  of 
his  life. 

**  I  will  now  attempt  to  give  yon  my  impressions  of  my 
father's  style  of  conversation  and  character  in  private  life. 
His  wit  was  of  the  most  genuine  and  playful  kind;  he  re- 
lated (narroii)  remarkably  well,  and  liked  conversing  upon 
literary  subjects ;  yet  so  completely  were  all  these  ingre- 
^  dients  mixed  and  amalgamated  by  good  taste,  that  yon 
would  never  have  described  him  as  a  sayer  of  bon  mots,  or 
a  teller  of  good  stories,  or  as  a  man  of  literature,  but  as  a 
most  agreeable  member  of  society  and  truly  delightful  com- 
panion. His  manners  were  those  of  a  high-bred  gentleman, 
particularly  easy  and  natural ;  indeed,  good  breeding  was 
so  marked  a  part  of  his  character,  that  it  would  have  been 
affectation  in  him  to  have  been  otherwise  than  well  bred. 
With  such  good  taste  and  good  breeding,  his  raillery  could 
.  not  fail  to  be  of  the  best  sort — ^always  amusing  and  never 
{  wounding.  He  was  the  least  &stidious  of  men,  possessing 
the  happy  art  of  extracting  any  good  that  there  was  to  be 
extracted  out  of  anybody.  He  never  would  let  his  children 
call  people  bores ;  and  I  remember  the  triumphant  joy  of 
the  family,  when,  after  a  tedious  visit  from  a  very  prosy 
and  empty  man,  he  exclaimed,  *  Well,  that  man  is  an  in- 
sufferable  bore  I'  He  used  frequently  to  have  large  parties 
of  foreigners  and  distinguished  p^ong  to  dine  with  him  at 
Bushy  Park.  He  was  himself  the  life  and  soul  of  those 
parties.  To  have  seen  him  then,  you  would  have  said  that 
he  was  there  in  his  true  element.  Yet  I  think  that  he  had 
really  more  enjoyment  when  he  went  into  the  country  on  a 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  with  only  his  own  &mily,  or  one  or 
two  intimate  friends :  he  then  entered  into  all  the  jokes  and 
fun  of  his  children,  was  the  companion  and  intimate  friend 
of  his  elder  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  merry,  entertaining 
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playfellow  of  his  little  girl,  who  was  five  years  younger 
than  any  of  the  others.  To  his  servants  he  was  a  most 
kind  and  indulgent  master :  if  provoked  by  stupidity  or  im- 
pertinence, a  few  hasty,  impatient  words  might  escape  him ; 
but  I  never  saw  him  retdlif  out  of  humour.  He  had  a 
drunken,  stupid  groom,  who  used  to  provoke  him ;  and 
who,  from  this  imcommon  circumstance,  was  called  by  the 
children  *  the  man  that  puts  papa  in  a  passion ;'  and  I  think 
he  continued  all  his  life  putting  papa  in  a  passion,  and  being 
forgiven,  for  I  believe  he  died  in  his  service. 

"  In  the  year  1787  Lord  North's  sight  began  rapidly  to  , 
fail  him,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  became 
totally  blind,  in  consequence  of  a  palsy  on  the  optic  nerve. 
His  nerves  had  always  been  very  excitable,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  anxiety  of  mind  which  he  suffered  during 
the  unsuccessful  contest  with  America,  still  more  than  his 
necessary  application  to  writing,  brought  on  this  calamity, 
which  he  bore  with  the  most  admirable  patience  and  resig- 
nation ;  nor  did  it  affect  his  general  cheerfulness  in  society. 
But  the  privation  of  all  power  of  dissipating  his  mind  by 
outward  objects  or  of  solitary  occupation  could  not  fail  to 
produce  at  times  extreme  depression  of  spirits,  especially  as 
the  malady  proceeded  from  the  disordered  state  of  his 
nerves.  These  fits  of  depression  seldom  occurred,  except 
during  sleepless  nights,  when  my  mother  used  to  read  to 
him,  until  he  was  amused  out  of  them,  or  put  to  sleep. 

**  In  the  evenings,  in  Grosvenor-sqnare,  our  house  was  the 
resort  of  the  best  company  that  London  afforded  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Sheridan,  occasionally; 
and  Lord  Stormont,  Lord  John  Townsheud,  Mr.  Windham, 
Sir  James  Erskine,  afterwards  Lord  Rosslyn,  his  uncle, 
then  Lord  Loughborough,  habitually  frequented  our  draw- 
ing-room :  these,  with  various  young  men  and  women,  his 
children's  friends,  and  whist-playing  ladies  for  my  mother, 
completed  the  society.  My  father  always  liked  the  com- 
pany of  young  people,  especially  of  young  women  who  were 
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sensible  and  lively ;  and  we  used  to  acense  him  of  often  re- 
joicing when  his  old  political  friends  left  his  side  and  were 
gncoeeded  by  some  lively  yonng  female.  Lord  North,  when 
he  was  oat  of  office,  had  no  private  secretary ;  even  after  he 
became  blind,  his  daughters,  particularly  the  two  elder,  read 
to  him  by  turns,  wrote  his  letters,  led  him  in  his  walks,  and 
were  his  constant  companions. 

<*In  1792  his  health  began  to  decline:  he  lost  his  sleep 
and  his  appetite ;  his  legs  swelled,  and  symptoms  of  dropsy 
were  apparent  At  last,  after  a  peculiarly  uneasy  night,  he 
questioned  his  friend  and  physician,  Dr.  Warren,  begging 
him  not  to  conceal  the  truth :  the  result  was,  that  Dr.  Wa> 
ren  owned  that  water  had  formed  upon  the  chest,  that  he 
cpuld  not  live  many  days,  and  that  a  few  hours  might  put  a 
period  to  his  existence.  He  received  tiiis  news  not  only 
with  firmness  and  pious  resignation,  but  it  in  no  way  altered 
the  serenity  and  cheerftilness  of  his  manners ;  and  from  that 
hour,  during  the  remaining  ten  days  of  his  life,  he  had  no 
return  of  depression  of  spirits.  The  first  step  he  took, 
when  aware  of  his  inmiediate  danger,  was  to  desire  that 
Mr.  John  Robinson  (commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Bat-catcher)  and  Lord  Auckland  might  be  sent  for ;  they 
being  the  only  two  of  his  political  friends  whose  desertion 
had  hurt  and  offended  him,  he  wished  before  his  death  to 
shake  hands  cordially,  and  to  forgive  them.  They  attended 
the  summons  of  course,  and  the  reconciliation  was  effected. 
My  father  had  always  delighted  in  hearing  his  eldest 
daughter.  Lady  Glenbervte,  read  Shakspeare,  which  she  did 
with  much  understan^ng  and  effect.  He  was  desirous  of 
still  enjoying  this  amusentent  In  the  existing  circum- 
stances, this  task  was  a  hard  one;  but  strong  affection,  the 
best  source  of  woman's  strength,  enabled  her  to  go  through 
it.  She  read  to  him  great  part  of  every  day  with  her  usual 
Spirit,  though  her  heart  was  dying  within  her.  No  doubt 
she  was  supported  by  the  Almighty  in  the  jnous  work  of 
solacing  the  last  hours  of  her  almost  idolised  parent.    He 
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also  desired  to  have  the  French  newspapers  read  to  him. 
At  that  time  they  were  filled  with  alajming  symptoms  of 
the  horrors  that  shortly  after  ensued.  Upon  hearbg  them, 
he  said, '  I  am  going,  and  thankful  I  am  that  I  shall  not 
witness  the  anarchy  and  bloodshed  which  will  soon  over- 
whelm that  unhappy  country.*  He  expired  on  the  5th  of 
August,  1792. 

**  Lord  North  was  a  truly  pious  Christian ;  and  (although 
fh>m  his  political  view  of  the  subject)  X  belieye  that  one  of 
the  last  speeches  he  made  in  Parliament  was  against  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  yet  his  religion  was  quite  free  from 
bigotry  or  intolerance,  and  consisted  more  in  the  beautiful 
spirit  of  Christian  benevolence  than  in  outward  and  formal 
observances.  His  character  in  private  life  was,  I  believe, 
as  fiiultless  as  that  of  any  human  being  can  be ;  and  those 
acti(ms  of  his  public  life  which  appear  to  have  been  the 
most  questionable,  proceeded,  I  am  entirely  convinced,  from 
what  one  must  own  was  a  weakness,  though  not  an  unami- 
able  one,  and  which  followed  him  through  his  life,  the  want 
of  power  to  resist  the  influence  of  those  he  loved. 

*♦  1  remain, 

"  My  dear  Lord, 
"  Gratefully  and  sincerely  yours, 
**  Green-Street,  **  Charlotte  Linpsat. 

♦*  February  the  18M,  1839." 


in. 

EUzabetk*8  Conduct  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,^ 

The  whole  subject  of  Mary's  conduct  has  been  involved  in 

controversy,  chiefly  by  the  partisans  of  the  House  of  Stuart 

■         II, —     ■  I      ■    II    .     1.1 

*  This  Appendix  has  been  added  in  deference  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  friend,  whose  sound  judgment  aud  correct  taste 
are  entitled  to  command  all  respect,  and  who  considered  that 
»a  unjust  view  would  be  given  of  Elizabeth's  conduct  if  no 
addition  were  made  to  the  sketch  in  the  text 
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after  the  Revolation,  and  somewhat  also  by  the  circamstance 
of  the  Catholic  party  in  boUi  England  and  Scotland  taking 
her  part  as  an  enemy  of  the  Reformed  religion.  Elizabeth's 
condnct  towards  her  has  also  in  a  considerable  degree  been 
made  the  subject  of  political  disputation.  Bat  it  may  safely 
be  affirmed  that  there  are  certiun  facts,  which  cannot  be 
doubted,  which  indeed  even  the  most  violent  partisans  of 
both  those  Princesses  have  all  along  admitted,  and  which 
tend  to  throw  a  great,  though  certainly  a  very  unequal  de- 
gree of  blame  upon  both. — Let  us  first  of  all  state  those  un- 
questioned  facts. 

1.  It  is  certain  thatDamley,  Mary's  second  husband,  was 
foully  murdered,  and  equally  certain  that  Mary  was  gene- 
rally suspected,  and  was  openly  charged,  as  an  accomplice 
in  ^e  murder,  if  not  the  contriver  of  the  crime. 

2.  Yet  it  is  equally  certain  that,  instead  of  taking  those 
active  steps  to  bring  the  perpetrators  to  punishment,  reqoired 
both  by  conjugal  duty  and  by  a  just  desire  to  wipe  off  ihe 
stain  (Affixed  to  her  character,  she  allowed  a  mere  mock  trial 
to  take  place  which  outraged  every  principle  of  justice, 
while  she  refused  Lennox  the  father's  offers  of  evidence  to 
convict  the  murderers. 

3.  Bothwell  had  only  of  late  been  admitted  to  her  inti- 
mate society ;  he  was  a  man  of  coarse  manners  and  profligate 
character,  universally  accused  and  now  known  as  having 
been  the  principal  in  the  murder.  No  one  pretended  at  the 
time  seriously  to  doubt  his  guilt ;  yet  immediately  after  the 
event  she  married  him,  and  married  him  with  a  mixture  of 
fraud,  a  pretence  of  being  forced  to  it,  so  coarse,  that  it 
could  deceive  nobody,  and  so  gross  as  only  to  be  exceeded  by 
the  still  grosser  passion  which  actuated  her  whole  conduct. 

4.  That  he  was  married  when  their  intimacy  began,  is 
not  denied.  Nor  is  it  doubted  that  she  consented  to  nuirry 
him  before  his  former  marriage  had  been  dissolved. 

5.  The  divorce  which  dissolved  it  was  hurried  through 
the  Courts  in  four  days,  by  the  grossest  fraud  and  collusion 
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between  the  parties,  Henoe  Mary  was  as  mucli  guilty  of 
bigamy  in  marrying  him  as  was  the  Duchess  of  Elingston 
two  centuries  later ;  for  the  Duchess  produced  also  a  sentence 
of  separation  a  mensd  et  thoro  in  her  defence,  obtained  with 
incomparably  greater  formality — but  obtained  through  col- 
rlusion,  and  therefore  considered  as  a  nullity — and  she  was 
accordingly  convicted  of  the  felony. 

6.  These  acts  of  Mary's  were  of  so  abominable  a  nature 
that  all  rational  men  were  turned  away  from  supporting 
her,  and  her  deposition  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  in  any 
Christian  or  indeed  in  any  civilised  country. 

But  as  regards  Elizabe^ : 

1.  When  Mary  took  refuge  in  England,  all  her  previous 
misconduct  gave  Elizabeth  no  kind  of  title  to  detain  her  as 
a  prisoner,  nor  any  right  even  to  deliver  her  up  as  a  prisoner 
at  the  request  of  the  Scots,  had  they  demanded  her. 

2.  In  keeping  her  a  prisoner  for  twenty  years  under  va- 
rious pretexts,  Elizabeth  gave  her  ample  licence  and  com- 
plete justification  for  whatever  designs  she  viight  form  to 
regain  her  liberty. 

8.  The  conspiracy  of  Norfolk  looked  only  to  the  main- 
taining of  her  strict  rights,  the  restoration  of  her  personal 
liberty,  and  her  marriage  with  that  ill-fated  nobleman, 
which  she  was  willing  to  solemnise  as  soon  as  she  could  be 
divorced  from  Bothwell,  who  having  lived  for  some  years  as 
a  pirate,  afterwards  died  mad  in  a  Danish  prison. 

4.  Babington's  conspiracy  included  rebellion  and  also  the 
assassination  of  Elizabeth ;  and  great  and  certainly  very 
fruitless  pains  are  taken  by  Mary's  partisans  to  rebut  the 
proofs  of  her  having  joined  in  it  She,  indeed,  never  pre- 
tended to  resist  the  proof  that  she  was  a  party  to  the  conspi- 
racy in  general;  she  only  denied  her  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
jected assassination.  But  supposing  her  to  have  been  also 
cognisant  of  that,  it  seems  not  too  relaxed  a  view  of  duty  to 
hold  that  one  sovereign  princess  detained  unjustifiably  in 
captivity  by  another  for  twenty  years,  has  a  right  to  use 
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eyen  extreme  measures  of  reyenge.  In  self-defence  all  means 
are  justifiable,  and  Mary  had  no  other  means  than  war  to 
the  knife  against  her  oppressor. 

5.  For  this  accession  to  Babington's  conspiracy,  chiefly, 
she  was  brought  to  trial  by  that  oppressor,  who  had  violated 
every  principle  of  justice  and  every  form  of  law,  in  holding 
her  a  prisoner  for  twenty  years. 

6.  Being  convicted  on  this  trial,  the  sentence  was  executed 
by  Elizabeth's  express  authority ;  although,  with  a  eompli- 
calion  of  falsehood  utterly  disgusting,  and  which  holds  her 
character  up  to  the  scorn  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  she  pre*' 
tended  that  it  had  been  done  without  her  leave  and  agsonst 
her  will,  and  basely  ruined  the  unfortunate  man  wbo^  yield- 
ing to  her  commands,  had  conveyed  to  be  executed  the 
orders  she  had  signed  with  her  own  hand.  • 

The  pretence  upon  which  the  proceeding  of  the  trial  may 
the  most  plausibly  be  defended,  is,  that  a  Foreign  Prince 
while  in  this  country,  like  all  foreigners  within  its  bounds, 
is  subject  to  the  municipal  law,  and  may  be  punished  ibr  its 
violation.    This,  however,  is  a  groundless  position  in  law, 
even  if  the  Foreign  Prince  were  voluntarily  here  resident ; 
for  not  even  his  representative.  His  ambassador,  is  subject  to 
our  laws,  either  civil  or  criminal,  as  a  statute  declaratory  of 
the  former  law  has  distinctly  laid  down,*  although  at  an 
earlier  period  Cromwell  hanged  one  for  murder.    But  if  it 
be  said  that  this  part  of  international  law  had  not  been  well 
settled  in  the  sixteenth  century,  at  all  events  it  was  well 
known  then  that  no  power  can  have  a  right  to  seise  on  the 
person  of  a  Foreign  Prince  and  detain  him  prisoner:  and 
that,  consequently,  if  so  detained,  that  Foreign  Prince  owes 
no  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

But  although  Elizabeth's  conduct  towards  Mary  Stuart  is 
wholly  unjustifiable,  and  fixes  a  deep  stain  upon  her  memory 
(blackened  still  more  by  the  gross  fiilsehood  and  hypocncy 

*  The  Stat.  7  Anne,  c  12. 
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with  which  it  was  thickly  covered  over),  it  may  nevertheless 
be  said  that  she  merits  the  commendation  of  having  acted 
against  her  kinswoman  with  open  hostility,  and  sacrificed  her 
by  the  forms  at  least  of  a  trial,  instead  of  procuring  her  life 
to  be  privately  taken  away.  A  little  reflection  will  remove 
any  such  argument  used  in  mitigation  of  her  crime*  That 
she  preferred  murder  by  due  course  of  law  to  murder  by 
poison,  was  the  merit  of  the  age  rather  than  of  the  person. 
Two  centuries,  perhaps  one,  earlier,  she  would  have  used  the 
secret  services  of  the  gaoler  in  preference  to  the  public  pro- 
stitution of  the  judge.  But  she  knew  that  Mary's  death,  if 
it  happened  in  prison,  even  in  the  course  of  nature,  would 
always  be  charged  upon  her  as  its  author;  and  she  was 
unwilling  to  load  her  name  with  the  shame,  even  if  she  cared 
not  how  her  conscience  might  be  burdened  with  the  guilt. 
She  was  well  aware,  too,  of  the  fortnidaMe  party  which  Mary 
had  in  the  country,  and  dreaded  not  only  to  exasperate  the 
Catholic  body,  but  to  furnish  them  with  the  weapons  agdnst 
herself  which  so  great  an  outrage  on  the  feelings  of  mankind 
would  have  placed  in  their  hands.  Besides,  she  well  knew 
that  the  trial  was  a  matter  of  easy  execution  and  of  certain 
result.  She  was  delivered  over,  not  to  a  judge  and  jury  act- 
ing under  the  authority  of  the  law  in  its  ordinary  course  of 
administration,  but  to  forty  peers  and  privy  councillors,  se- 
lected by  Elizabeth  herself,  whose  very  numbers,  by  dividing 
the  responsibility,  made  their  submission  to  the  power  that 
appointed  them  a  matter  of  perfect  ease,  and  the  conviction  of 
Mary  an  absolute  certainty.  In  every  view,  then,  which  can 
be  taken  of  the  case,  little  credit  can  accrue  to  Elizabeth  for 
preferring  a  mode  of  destroying  her  rival  quite  as  easy,  quite 
as  sure,  and  far  more  safe,  than  any  other :  Not  to  mention 
that  it  must  be  a  strange  kind  of  honour  which  can  stoop  to 
seek  the  wretched  credit  of  having  declined  to  commit  a 
midnight  murder,  rather  than  destroy  the  victim  by  an  open 
trial. 
If,  then,  it  be  asked  upon  what  grounds  Elizabetii*s  me- 
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mory  has  escaped  the  execration  so  justly  due  to   it,   the 
answer  is  found  not  merely  in  the  splendour  of  her  other 
actions,  and  the  great  success  of  her  long  reigu  under  cir- 
cumstances of  extraordinary  difficulty,  but  rather  in  the  pre- 
yious  bad  conduct  of  Mary — the  utter  scorn  in  which  all 
mankind  held  her  except  those  whom  personal  attachment 
or  religious  frenzy  blinded — the  certain  effect  of  time  in 
opening  the  eyes  of  e^en  those  zealots,  when  her  truly  despi- 
cable conduct  came  to  be  considered — and  chiefly  in  the 
belief  that  she,  who  was  supposed  to  haye  joined  in  the 
assassination  of  her  own  husband,  and  was  admitted  to  hare 
married  his  brutal  murderer  while  his  hands  were  still 
reeking  with  blood,  had  also  been  a  party  to  a  plot  for  assas> 
sinating  the  English  queen.    These  considerations  have  not 
unnaturally  operated  on  men*8  minds  against  the  victim  of 
Elizabeth's  crooked  and  cruel  policy ;  and  it  is  an  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  being  weak- 
ened, that  the  hatred  of  the  oppressor  is  diminished  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  foregoing  statements  have  proceeded  upon  the  plan 
of  assuming  no  facts  as  true  respecting  the  conduct  either  of 
Mary  or  Elizabeth,  excepting  those  which  are  on  all  hands 
admitted,  and  which  have  indeed  never  been  denied,  either 
at  the  time  or  in  the  heats  engendered  by  subsequent  con- 
troversy. The  result  is  against  both  those  famous  Queens ; 
loading  the  memory  of  the  one  with  a  degree  of  infamy 
which  no  woman  of  ordinary  feeling  could  endure,  subject- 
ing the  other  to  the  gravest  charges  of  perfidy  and  injostice. 
But  it  would  be  giving  a  very  imperfect  view  of  Mary's 
bouduct  were  we  to  stop  at  these  admitted  facts. 

The  proofs  agsdust  her  in  respect  of  Damley's  murder, 
although  not  sufficient  to  convict  her  in  a  court  of  justice, 
are  quite  decisive  of  her  guilt,  when  the  question  is  pro- 
pounded as  one  of  historical  evidence.  Indeed  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  no  disputed  point  of  historical  £ict  rests 
upon  stronger  evidence.    The  arguments  to  prove  the  letters 
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genuine  are  not  easily  resisted^  Mr.  Hume's  admirable 
summary  of  those  arguments  is  nearly  conclusive.  The 
other  concurring  circumstances,  as  the  statements  of  Both- 
well's  servants  at  their  execution,  are  also  very  strong.  But 
above  everything,  her  own  conduct  both  in  obstructing  all 
search  after  the  murderers,  and  in  immediately  marrying 
their  ringleader,  seems  to  place  her  guilt  beyond  a  doubt. 
£lven  this,  however,  is  not  all.  She  submitted  the  case  to  a 
solemn  investigation,  when  she  found  that  the  effects  «f  her 
infamy  were  fiatal  to  her  party,  clouding  over  all  her  pro- 
spects of  success,  or  even  of  deliverance ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
worst  part  of  the  charges  against  her  were  brought  forward, 
and  the  most  decisive  evidences  of  her  guilt  adduced,  the 
letters  under  her  own  hand,  she  did  not  meet  the  charge  or 
even  attempt  to  prove  the  writings  forgeries,  but  sought  shel- 
ter behind  general  protestations,  and  endeavoured  to  change 
the  inquiry  into  a  negotiation,  although  distinctly  warned 
that  such  a  conduct  of  her  case  was  flying  from  the  trial  to 
which  she  had  submitted,  and  must  prove  quite  demonstra- 
tive of  her  guilt 

On  the  whole,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  close  these  remarks 
with  Mr.  Hume's  observation,  that  there  are  three  descrip- 
tions of  men  who  must  be  considered  beyond  the  reach  of 
argument,  and  must  be  left  to  their  prejudices — an  English 
Whig,  who  asserts  the  reality  of  the  Popish  plot ;  an  Irish 
Catholic,  who  denies  the  massacre  in  1641 ;  and  a  Scotch 
Jacobite,  who  maintains  the  innocence  of  Queen  Mary. 

It  is,  however,  fit  that  a  remark  be  added  touching  the 
error  into  which  this  justly  celebrated  historian  has  fallen, 
and  which  shows  that  he  knew  very  little  of  what  legal  evi- 
dence is,  how  expertly  soever  he  might  deal  with  historical 
evidence.  After  enumerating  the  proofs  adduced  at  the  trial 
of  Mary's  accession  to  the  assassination  part  of  Babington's 
plot,  namely,  copies  tiaken  in  Walsingham's  office  of  corre- 
spondence with  Babington ;  the  confessions  of  her  two  secre- 
taries, without  torture,  but  in  her  absence,  and  without  con- 
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ftonting  or  iBro68-examiDatio& ;  Babington's  confession,  and 
tbe  confession  of  Balked  and  Savage,  that  Babington  bad 
sbown  liiem  Mary's  letters  in  cipher, — ^the  historian  adds, 
that,  **  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  criminal,  this  proof  would 
be  esteemed  legal  ftnd  even  satis&etory,  if  not  opposed  by 
some  other  circamstances  which  shake  ^e  credit  of  the  wit- 
nesses."   Nothing  can  betray  greater  ignorance  of  the  very 
first  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence.    Tbe  witnesses  he 
speaki  of  do  not  even  exist ;  there  is  nothing  like  a  witness 
mentioned  in  his  enomeration  of  proo& ;  and  how  any  man 
of  Mr.  Hume's  aicateness  coald  fancy  tiiat  what  one  person 
confesses  behind  a  prisoner's  back  that  he  heard  a  third 
person  say  to  that  prisoner,  or  rather  that  this  third  person 
showed  him  ciphered  letters  not  prodnced  of  that  prisoner, 
could  be  anything  like  evidence  to  affect  him,  is  truly  asto- 
nishing, and  shows  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  for  the  artist 
most  expert  in  his  own  line  to  pronounce  an  c^inion  on 
matters  beyond  it. 
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